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THE OUTLOOK. 


EADERS of The Christian Union will receive 

this week the largest issue of the paper ever 
published. Of the forty-four pages, ten are de- 
voted to reviews of the books of the season ; an eight- 
page illustrated supplement accompanies each paper 
and gives a full survey of holiday literature. The 
amount of space surrendered to books in this issue 
is in accordance with the policy of The Christian 
Union to keep its readers fully informed concern- 
ing all literary matters. Important books feceived 
too late for notice this week will be reviewed in 
our next issue. Among the articles of special 
interest this week are Mr. Raymond’s biograph- 
ical sketch of the late Professor Robert Raikes 
Raymond, whose early connection with the anti- 
slavery movement is interestingly described. A 
second chapter of observation is furnished by a 
pedestrian in Western Virginia. “A Prowl in 
the Fleet” by two doctors of divinity, one of 
whom is not unknown to readers of The Chris- 
tian Union, recalls one of the best of Mr. Besant’s 
novels. It is late in the day to comment 
further upon “ Robert Elsmere,” but the argu- 
ment of the book has nowhere been more suc- 
cessfully met and its defects both in philosophy 
and art more clearly pointed out than by Dr. 
Munger in the article which we print. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s recent visit to Birmingham was an event of 
unusual interest, and our readers will be glad of an 
account of it. In the Home, no one having the care 
of children will pass over the eminently sug- 
gestive article on “ Mind Cure in the Nursery ;” 
nor will any housekeeper fail to read Mrs. Rose 
Terry Cooke’s “ Letter Concerning Housekeeping.” 
The sermon in the Sunday afternoon this week is by 
the pastor of Amherst College, on the theme “New 
and Old in College Life.” In the same depart- 
ment will be found the first of a series of brief 
papers discussing the weekly topic of the Young 
People’s Society of Christian Endeavor, by the 
Rev. S. W. Adriance. These articles will prove of 
great interest to pastors and others interested in 
this extremely valuable adjunct of church life. In 
the Religious News pages Mr. Ayers gives an ac- 
count of the work of the Berkeley Street Church 
of Boston, of which much has been said lately. 


* * 
* 


The chief event of interest connected with the 
opening of the last session of the Fiftieth Congress 
on Monday was the reading of the President’s mes- 
sage. The message is too long to admit of more 
than the briefest summary in these columns. It is 
a continuation of the message of a year ago, follow- 
ing out the arguments of that message by an attempt 
to show the effects of high tariff on the legislation 
and economical condition of the country. Noting 
the fact that with the expiration of the present 
session of Congress the Nation completes the first 
century of its Constitutional life, the President 
goes on to say that the principle of equal and exact 
justice which underlies our institutions should be 
applied to the relations between the Government 
and the citizens as well as to the relations of the 
citizens to each other. American citizenship is a 
sufficient basis for the claim of equality before the 
law, and there should be no discrimination on the 
part of the Government in its treatment of citizens. 
In the early days the tax on the citizens was 
measured by the cost of an economical maintenance 
of government, the frugality of the people being 
matched by the frugality of the State. The century 
just closing has enormously increased the wealth of 


the country, but this increase is not based on the 
principle of equality. Fortunes realized by 
manufactures are no longer solely the result of 
individual skill and insight; they are contrib- 
uted to by the favorable discrimination of the 
Government. This state of affairs widens the 
gulf between employers and employed, favors 
the creation of combinations of capital, stimulates 
monopolies, and is making the corporations the 
masters of the people. 


* 

Instead of limiting the burden of taxation to the 
necessary cost of administration, the Government 
exacts unnecessary millions which are accumulating 
in the Treasury. The Government has entered 
gratuitously into partnership with a class of citizens, 
and is taxing for their benefit all other classes ; this 
is not equality before the law. The result is in- 
jurious to public life and public morals. The Gov- 
ernment has become the instrument through which 
individual advantages are granted, and communism 
of capital has become a real danger. What is 
needed is a just revision of the tariff. The neces- 
sity for this revision is generally conceded, but the 
question of means has opened a controversy of the 
utmost importance; a controversy which must go 
on until “a plan is perfected fair and conservative 
toward existing industries, but which will reduce the 


cost to the consumers of the necessaries of life, 


while it provides for our manufacturers the advan- 
tage of freer raw materials, and permits no injury 
to the interest of American labor.” This is “ the 
people’s cause, and it should never be compromised.” 
The growth of the feeling that private parties may 
look to the Government for relief has resulted in 
the postponement of needed legislation in many 
directions. Among these is the necessity of reliev- 
ing the pressure of business on the Supreme 
Court, of amending and changing the laws relating 
to public lands, and of a revision of the pension 
laws upon just principles, providing for every 
worthy applicant and rendering unnecessary the 
multitude of private pension bills annually passed. 
The message reviews foreign relations, summarizes 
the reports of the various departments, and urges 
legislation with regard to land grants, pensions, the 
consular service, the naturalization laws, and various 
other matters of minor interest. 


The annual report of the Secretary of the Interior 
presents an interesting summary of the work ac- 
complished by the Land Office during the present 
Administration. Upwards of fifty millions of acres 
have been added to the public domain through the 
forfeiture of railroad land grants and the restora- 
tion of railroad indemnity lands. Nearly thirty 
million acres have been added through the cancel- 
ing of private entries on account of abandonment, 
illegality, and other causes. The total amount re- 
stored is upward of eighty-three million acres, a 
territory three times as great as the State of Ohio. 
The Commissioner of the Land Office recommends 
the recovery of 65,000,000 acres more. This 
exhibit does not include the lands which have been 
thrown open by the removal of. unlawful fences 
constructed by usurpers of the public domain. Of 
such inclosures 465 were reported as embracing 
over a thousand acres each. The total amount of 
land thus fraudulently held which has been freed 
from trespassers since the President’s proclamation 
of August, 1885, amounts to upwards of 6,000,000 
acres. ‘The public revenue from the sale of lands 
was last year unusually great, amounting to $13,- 
500,000. Secretary Vilas takes a hopeful view of 
the civilization of the Indians through their universal 
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education. With reference to pensions the report 
shows an expenditure of $78,000,000—an increase 
of $5.000,000 over last year. 


* * 


The newspapers publish a preliminary abstract of 
the annual report of the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission. It is curious, but it appears to be the 
fact, that this Commission, which was called into 
existence for the purpose of protecting the travel- 
ing public against extortionate rates, appears to be 
quite as necessary to protect the roads themselves 
against railroad wars, and their stockholders 
against stock-jobbing directors. Charges which 
have hitherto been made only by the newspapers, 
and the force of which has been more or less dis- 
counted by the public, which has attributed them to 
a sensational spirit, come with great force when 
presented in a calm and judicial tone by this Com- 
mission. It declares that unreasonably low rates 
are often made for stock-jobbing purposes, or to 
compel the purchase of the roads by competing 
lines; that present profits are sacrificed in a specu- 
lative desire to get unreasonable profits in the 
future ; that wars commenced for self-interest are 
carried on under the incentive of passion or pride ; 
that the rate-making power is often committed to 
subordinates whose training and experience have 
not fitted them for so delicate a task; and it is 
implied that in the absence of pooling, now prohib- 
ited by law, and of a general consolidation, which 
would clearly be against public interest, the rail- 
roads should endeavor to work harmoniously, and 
that the public must look forward to some general 
legislation on the subject which will become “ im- 
perative unless a great improvement in the existing 
condition of things is voluntarily inaugurated.” 
There is nothing new to the readers of The 
Christian Union in these principles, but it is signifi- 
cant that they are enunciated with the judicial 
authority of such a body of experts as this Com- 
mission. 


* * 


* 
The project, announced on Tuesday last, of a rail- 
way Clearing-House which should prescribe the 
accommodations, the rates, and other rules and 
regulations of all roads between Chicago and the 
Rocky Mountains, has very justly attracted uni- 
versal attention. Behind it stands Chairman 
Midgely, of the Southwestern Traffic Association, 
Jay Gould, and a number of other railroad men of 
commanding influence. The plan proposes that one 
officer of each road belonging to the Clearing-House 
shall be held responsible for the strict maintenance by 
his road of all rates and rules established. In order 
effectively to prevent competition, including that of 
several rebates, the books of each road must be sub- 
mitted to the auditor of the Clearing-House. The 
Executive Board of the Clearing-House shall be 
empowered to secure to each road “such share of 
the business for which it can legitimately compete, 
as they may conclude it is entitled to receive.” The 
advocates of the plan contend that it does not con- 
flict with the anti-pooling clause in the Inter-State 
Commerce law. Yet this specifically provides— 
“that it shall be unlawful to enter into any con- 
tract, agreement, or combination for the pooling of 
freights of different or competing roads, or to divide 
the aggregate or net proceeds of such roads or any 
portion thereof.” 
The “Railway Age” advocates the Onin 
House as merely a wise and necessary method of pre- 
venting the present demoralizing cutting of rates. 
Inasmuch, however, as the mass of men are quite 
as willing that the railroads should compete with 
one another as that landlords and farmers should 
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do so, it is hardly probable that Congress or even 
the Inter-State Commission will permit the project 
” to be openly carried out. It is true that a railroad 
trust-would be in a measure under public control, 
and not, like the Sugar Trust or the Oil Trust, irrespon- 
sible. Yet the sentiment of the masses is against 
monopoly of every form. Very likely the enforce- 
ment of the law will bring about the further con- 
solidation of the railroads, but this is a future and 
not a present evil, and can be provided against 
when it arises. | 
* * 

The telegraph announces that the Anarchists 
in Chicago have organized a number of Sunday- 
schools for the purpose of teaching little children 
the principles and imparting to them the spirit of 
Anarchy. These children are gathered in rooms in 
the rear of the lower class of liquor saloons. The 
children are from five to fifteen years of age. The 
attendance varies from seventy-five to a hundred and 
twenty. The lessons inculcated appear from the 
reports to be those of irreligious and social dis- 
order: that Spies and Parsons were martyrs; that 
the laws and Constitution of the United States are 
instruments of despotism ; that the police are a stand- 
ing army in the interest of capital, and should be 
destroyed ; that the press and the courts are capital- 
istic; that the only remedy for poverty is the 
revolutionary overthrow of the existing order; in 
short, an amplification and adaptation to children of 
the teaching of Herr Most’s famous, or infamous, 
little tract, “The Beast of Property.” How far 
government can go in suppressing such schools of 
crime without violating the principles of free 
speech may be a question. But there can be no 
question that it is a disgrace to the Christian Church 
that, in the presence of such a fact, the Home Mis- 
sionary Society, which is making a brave battle 
against Anarchism, should be allowed by its constit- 
uency to be $100,000 in debt. It ought to have 
the means to establish schools of Christian teach- 
ing in every ward in Chicago, New York, St. Louis 
—every city where Anarchy is at work. 


* * 


The pulpit has proved that it has not lost, but 
rather is gaining, in vigor. Its vigorous denuncia- 
tion of corruption at the polls is one of the encour- 
aging signs of the times. That Democratic jour- 
nals should display a righteous indignation against 
corruption was to have been expected. The 
defeated party is generally indignant, and ready to 
give its indignation a virtuous tone. That Demo- 
cratic journals should clamor for an investigation, 
and that Democratic legislatures should give some 
promise of it, is also no great evidence of an aroused 
conscience. Nor would it have been strange if that 
class of ministers who preach to the newspapers 
instead of to their own congregations had made 
public corruption a text for a public harangue. 
But the pulpit protests against corruption have 
come from a very different quarter. We note, as 
typical of the very best clergymen of to-day, men 
whose conservatism never becomes timidity and 
whose courage is neither rash nor partisan, Bishop 
Coxe, of the Episcopal Church, and Dr. Parkhurst, 
of the Presbyterian, both of whom have spoken 
vigorous words of denunciation and of warning. 
The plain words of the latter are well worth a wide 
circulation. We quote a few of them, and hope 
that the example which Dr. Parkhurst has thus set 
will be worthily followed by his brethren : 

“Tf Mr. Cleveland had been elected, he would have 
been in a measure elected by votes purchased from men 
who were advised to sell their American birthright of 
suffrage for a mess of pottage. He was defeated, and 
one reason of the defeat was that there were two that 
could play at the same devilish game. The effect of 
all this is that it makes cattle out of citizens ; makes 
the incalculable boon of civil privilege computable in 
terms of dollars and whisky; converts citizenship 
into a power ; makes shambles out of every polling- 
place ; augments prodigiously the number of low-grade 


ballot-throwers who care for America only as rats care 
for the corn-bin ; puts our institutions more and more 
at the mercy of the demagogues and the animals whose 
cribs they fill, and saps the foundations of the Republic 
at the same time that oligarchic furniture is being moved 
into the upper stories.” 


In spite of apprehensions in many quarters, Sun- 
day was a quiet day in Paris. The transferal of 
the remains of Baudin from the Montmartre Cem- 
etery to the Pantheon was accomplished without any 
further interruption than the usual cries and counter 
cries which are heard in the streets of Paris on all 
such occasions. The revolution, if there is to be one, 
has been postponed. The real peril in France is not 
so much the peril of a coup d’état as that of a uni- 
versal decay of faith in the Republic. Something 
like this appears to be going on at present, and it is 
this which makes the situation serious. In the 
Chamber of Deputies the War Minister recently in- 
troduced the war budget with the declaration that 
it was vain to look for any reduction in the amount. 
The regular military estimate is now something over 
$100,000,000, to which must be added another 
hundred millions for expenditure on defenses. The 
Chamber of Deputies has lately been talking fiercely 
about economy, but the war estimates were passed 


almost without debate. 


* * 


There is a lull of political excitement in England, 
although both Mr. Gladstone and Lord Salisbury 
have lately been making important speeches. The 
critical illness of Mr. Bright has drawn out a general 
expression of affection and respect for one whose 
devotion to principle has been above question 
through a long life. At Mr. Bright’s age it is 
doubtful whether he will recover. Although he has 
ceased to be to any great extent an active power in 
politics, the memory of his great services and the 
prestige of his noble character have made his sup- 
port a powerful ally to the Unionists against Mr. 
Gladstone. The Judges in the Parnell case are still 
listening to accounts of outrages in Ireland, and the 
thoroughness and circumstantiality with which the 
story is told’ vonfirm the impression that it is the 
purpose of the “ Times ” if possible to divert public 
attention from the question of the authenticity of the 
alleged Parnell letters, and to confuse the case with 
a vast array of evidence conveying the impression 
of the extent and sanguinary character of the oper- 
ations of the League in Ireland. So far, however, 
only one witness has testified to the existence of any 
connection between these acts and the League, and 
the Parnell party are considering the expediency of 
retiring from the case unless evidence is introduced 
pointing to complicity between the League and these 


ou trages. 
* * 


* 

The International Congress of Trades-Unions 
opened its sessions in London on the 6th of No- 
vember. The number of delegates present was 123, 
of whom 79 represented English organizations, 18 
were from France, 13 from Holland, 10 from Bel- 
gium, 2 from Denmark, and 1 from Italy. It was 
estimated that the total number of workingmen 
represented was 500,000. French was made the 
official language of the Congress. The opening 
address of the President, Mr. George Shipton, 
remarked upon its being the first time that such a 
Congress had ever been held in England, gave an 
outline of the history of trades-unions, and stated 
anew their aims. “The policy of trades-unions, 
as I conceive it,’ said Mr. Shipton, “may be said 
in a word to be: No changes except through 
changed laws ; no changed laws except by the will 
of the majority ; for, if we do not obtain the sanc- 
tion of the majority, our reforms will not be stable, 
and if, being in the minority, we enforce them by 
brute strength, we should make a despotism.” 
Such words on such an occasion are significant and 
reassuring. As if still more clearly to discounte- 
nance all anarchistic talk and proposals, Mr. Shipton 


added: “The right of labor to an equitable part of 
the wealth it produces is no longer seriously con- 
tested. Trades-unions will direct their efforts 
toward raising the moral value of labor, and uniting 
the capitalist and laborer in the same individual, 
That can be done easily, without revolution, without 
violence, without plans of spoliation.” 
* * 


* 

The thirty-sixth annual report of the work of the 
Children’s Aid Society gives an encouraging and 
interesting account of what has been accomplished, 
and what, with competent support from the public, 
may be accomplished, by this important and practi- 
cal charity. This work is well described as “a 
large combined effort by the fortunate classes to 
train the children of the poor to take care of them- 
selves.” In the “ placing-out system ” the children 
are not only put under sound, healthy influences, 
but they almost at once become self-supporting. In 
this way alone, the past year, 1,643 boys and 723 
girls have been provided for. Inthe lodging-houses 
over 10,000 different boys and girls have received 
275,283 meals and 208,189 lodgings. The excel- 
lent work of the industrial schools has been contin- 
ued and extended. New buildings have been made 
possible by private donation for that purpose, but 
at least two new school buildings are urgently needed. 
The greater the extension of the work by new 
schools being established, the greater also becomes 
the annual expense of maintenance. ‘The possibili- 
ties of doing good through the agencies of this soci- 
ety are practically unlimited, and when one consid- 
ers that twenty-five dollars will place a boy in a 
farmer’s\family, while the cost of such a boy as an 
inmate of a public institution or jail would be five 
times that, the financial as well as the moral econ- 


omy of such work is striking. | 


* * 


GENERAL News.—A rumor has reached Bonny, 
on the West African coast, that Stanley is now 
advancing among friendly tribes and “at the back 
of the great oil rivers.”———John Bright is still 
living, but his condition is very serious. The 
blockade of East African ports, under the recent 
convention to destroy the slave trade, has begun. 
The atrocious “ White Cap” outrages have 
now extended to some parts of Ohio. Emperor 
William of Germany has been confined to his 
room, but is not seriously ill. Deaths from yel- 
low fever still occur in Jacksonville. The wife 
of General W.T. Sherman died from heart disease 
on November 19. Mr. Sexton has been re-elected 
Lord Mayor of Dublin. In a speech at Edin- 
burgh Lord Salisbury declared himself in favor of 
woman suffrage. M. Hertenstein, President of 
Switzerland, died last week. 


LET IN THE LIGHT. 


5 igen: is one question which goes to the very 

heart of politics; it is the question of the 
purity of the ballot. Compared with this question 
all other questions under a free government are 
secondary ; there may come disasters through un- 
wise policies, but a supreme disaster can come only 
through a corrupt ballot, defeating the will of the 
people, subverting the ends of the government, de- 
stroying popular confidence, and stifling the voice of 
the national conscience. Corruption is the most serious 
peril to which this country is exposed ; probably the 
only peril which might become fatal to it. So great 
is our prosperity, so immovable is our confidence in 
our strength, that we run great risk of letting cor- 
ruption become a real peril before we put forth our 
hands to stay it. The easy good-nature of pros- 
perity makes us indifferent to thefts from our 
political possessions ; we have come to feel that in 
the management of so vast an estate a certain 
amount of stealing is inevitable, and that the better 
way is to wink at it. We have so long been told 
that politics are necessarily dirty that we have 
come to believe it, and to give up the hope of 
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making them clean as an impossible ideal. Now, it 
is just this lazy tolerance of evil in public life which 
gives machine politicians the capital on which they 
work ; it is just this easy tolerance which is the most 
dangerous feature in our national life to-day. 
Men of standing in church and business are quietly 
consenting to practices in politics which they would 
not tolerate for a moment in their private affairs. 
More than this ; such men are giving large sums of 
money to be spent for political purposes, and ap- 
parently deluding themselves with the idea that 
because they are not personally cognizant of the 
corrupt uses to which the money is put, they are 
therefore free from moral responsibility. They 
are willing, in other words, to furnish the capital 
for crime so long as the business is conducted by 
somebody else. As a matter of fact, there is not a 
particle of difference between the pillar of church 
or society who lends the money for the devil to use 
on election day, and the disreputable wire-puller 
who acts as the devil’s agent at the polls. Judge 
Gresham, one of the most eminent Republican 
leaders, has put this wicked business into plain 
English: “It is the Pharisees who are doing this. 
It is men of prominence and respeetability who 
raise these large sums of money, knowing the use 
that they will be put to—men who deal openly in 
corruption one day and go to church the next. It 
is these men who. bring disgrace upon the State. 
You may convict a hundred—yes, even a thousand 
—obscure voters for bribery; but the effect upon a 
community would be as nothing compared to that 
which would follow the conviction of one prominent 
man.” This country is very vast and very rich, 
but in the sight of the righteous God neither its 
money nor its extent can secure its exemption from 
those eternal laws before which all nations are as 
dust in the balances. No American citizen can 
afford to have a single vote bought or sold without 
his indignant protest. The national conscience has 
grown callous ; let us awaken before God startles us 
out of sleep by some swift and awful retribution. 

This appeal is not made without solid basis of 
fact. The Christian Union believes the great body 
of the American people to be sound ; it believes the 
great body of public men of all parties to be patri- 
otic and honest ; but a lethargy is creeping over the 
conscience of citizens both private and public; a 
lethargy the more perilous because so few realize 
that it is coming. Public confidence in the purity 
of the ballot is to-day seriously shaken ; men of all 
parties are beginning to feel that elections in which 
they put their most serious convictions are bought 
and sold like merchandise. Intelligent men of all 
parties are privately conceding and condemning a 
state of affairs which they declare to be intolerable; 
why do they not speak out? It is charged, and 
apparently on substantial grounds, that in three 
Southern States the vote is not counted as it is 
polled; that the will of the people is defeated at 
the very moment when it is definitely expressed ; 
that elections are simply solemn farces. The States 
of South Carolina, Louisiana, and Mississippi can- 
not afford to rest under this terrible and blighting 
suspicion ; they ought to demand investigation for 
the vindication of their own integrity. The Dem- 
ocratic party cannot afford to rest under this stigma ; 
it ought to disprove its complicity in this alleged 
crime or surrender all claims to the support of 
honest men. 

In the North it is charged, and conceded by all 
who have opportunities of knowing, that there is 
widespread and systematic buying of votes at the 
polls ; that in two States especially, New York and 
Indiana, money has been spent lavishly by the man- 
agement of both parties. These are, unfortunately, 
no longer mere rumors, vague surmises; they have 
assumed such form that nothing but clear disproof 
can dispel them. A Republican newspaper in this 
city has stated as a fact that $150,000 was put out 
here for the purpose of buying votes by the Repub- 
lican National Committee on the eve of the recent 


election ; and our readers have not forgotten the 
sense of shame with which they read eight years ago 
the extraordinary confession of President Arthur 
concerning the method by which the vote of Indiana 
had been secured. The state of affairs has become 
intolerable; neither Inidiana nor New York can 
leave the matter where it is. Both parties are 
under suspicion which they must dispel ; for, sooner 
or later, the conscience of the American people will 
revolt against this intolerable disgrace. If we are to 
have a country worth living and dying for, we 
must have a country with a conscience. 

This matter cannot be ignored; these charges 
must be sifted at once. Let Congress appoint a 
committee of representative men. of both parties ; 
let Messrs. Brice, Quay, Dudley, and their associates 
be brought to the bar and made to disclose their 
methods of political management. Postpone the 
discussion of tariff, silver, fishery, and all other 
questions until this fundamental question is settled. 
But Congressional action will not be enough ; these 
acts are crimes, and should be treated as crimes. 
Let the Grand Jury in New York City and in In- 
diana, and perhaps at some other points where 
corruption is believed to have been the most gross 
and the most openly practiced, take up the matter, 
and make a thorough judicial and non-partisan in- 
quisition. Let men of all parties unite in a demand 
for letting in light. Let the ministers drop 
“Robert Elsmere ” and take up this terrible peril, 
not at the doors but in the pews of the churches ; 
let the New York “ World” purify its party by 
fearless investigation, and the New York “Tribune” 
embody the spirit of historic Republicanism by 
a searching inquiry into the management of the 
party with whose fortunes it has been so prominent- 
ly identified. Neither party can rest under these 
suspicions ; they poison the very sources of our life 
and strength. Let in the light. 


THE AMERICAN PHARISEE’S THANKS- 
GIVING. 


E thank Thee that we are not as other nations 
are. We have the biggest territory; it 
stretches from the Canadian shore to the Gulf of 
Mexico, with a prospect of including Canada on the 
north and Mexico on the south ; it stretches from 
Sandy Hook to the Golden Gate, with a prospect 
of including Cuba on the east and the Sandwich 
Islands on the west. We could put all Great Britain 
into one of our interior Western States and have 
room to spare. How big we are! 

We have the biggest prairies, the biggest mount- 
ains, the biggest natural watercourse, the biggest 
waterfall, the biggest cyclones and blizzards, and 
some premonitions of the biggest earthquakes. We 
have the biggest wheat fields, the biggest cotton 
crop, the biggest coal and gold and silver yield, the 
biggest oil wells and the biggest monopoly to con- 
trol them. We have the biggest railroad systems, 
the biggest telegraph system, the biggest bonanza 
farms, the biggest corporations, the biggest Trusts, 
the biggest labor organizations, and a. remote pros- 
pect of the biggest kind of war between the two. 
We have not yet the biggest populations, but we shall 
have by 1988; nor the biggest cities, but when we 
have added Brooklyn and its suburbs and Jersey 
City and its suburbs to New York City and its 
suburbs, we have a city which promises to be as big 
and unwieldy as London. We have not the biggest 
churches, nothing yet equal to St. Paul’s and St. 
Peter’s, but we have the biggest opera-house. We 
do not claim the best universities, but we promise 
ourselves the biggest. We have a $3,000,000 one 
building in Worcester, a $5,000,000 one in prospect 
in Philadelphia, and a six or eight million dollar 
one organized in California. We have the biggest 
newspapers, if not the best; the biggest school sys- 
tem, if not the wisest; the biggest surplus in our 
Treasury; and we pay, as a nation, the biggest 
tobacco and drink bill. 


We have a history big with events. The migra- 
tory movement which landed the Pilgrim Fathers, 
the Cavaliers, and the Huguenots on the Atlantic 
coast was the biggest migratory movement in his- 
tory, measured by results; the Revolutionary War 
was, in its influence on the destiny of the race, the 
biggest revolution ever wrought. We have since 
fought out the biggest civil war ever fought, and 
buried the greatest number of brave boys in gray 
and in blue beneath the sod, have paid off, since, 
the biggest National debt and entered on the grand- 
est epoch of the making of big fortunes. We 
have elections on the biggest scale; we have the 
biggest barbecues, the biggest processions, the 
biggest mass-meetings, the biggest corruption fund 
paid out during the campaign, and the biggest lot 
of public offices to be distributed as spoils to the 
victors at the end of it. What a country we are! 


Ah, Mr. Pharisee, is there in all this a cause for 
such self-gratulation? Is this great Babylon that 
we have builded? Did we lay the prairies, build 
the mountains, dig the watercourses, or fill the 
rocks with their treasures of coal and gold and 
silver? Did we make the territory great? Did 
we or our fathers frame the institutions that have 
given us a history like that of no other people? 
Not at all. A thousand years ago King Alfred 
found in the Mosaic laws the germs of free institu- 
tions and sowed them in English soil. Other 
statesmen followed, cultivated, developed what he 
had started. The Magna Charta established the 
rights of the people as against the despotism of 
kings; the constitutions of Clarendon, the rights of 
the people as against the despotism of the church ; 
Simon de Montfort and his compatriots, the rights 
of the people as against the exclusive authority of 
a landed aristocracy ; the English reformers, under 
Henry the Eighth and Queen Elizabeth, the rights 
of the Nation to be free from foreign prince and 
potentate ; the Roundheads, under Oliver Cromwell, 
the supremacy of the people represented in the 
House of Commons. These battles were fought on 
other soil than ours; these victories won by other 
heroes; we are not as other men are because we 
have a grander opportunity. We shall be a greater 
Nation only as we see our opportunity and make 
good proof of it, proving ourselves worthy of all 
the history which has preceded and all the possi- 
bility which may follow. 


FOES IN THE HOUSEHOLD. | 


ee indifference of many fathers and mothers 

in the matter of the books read by their 
children would be incomprehensible if life were not 
full of similar contradictions and follies. Men work 
day and night with almost breathless eagerness 
to make their children physically comfortable ; 
women take up uncomplainingly a cross of self- 
denial, which often ends in a veritable martyrdom, 
for the sake of securing something which seems to 
them to be the happiness of their children; and yet 
many of these same self-sacrificing fathers and 
mothers never so much as look at the titles of the 
books over which the boys and girls are poring as” 
they sit about the evening lamp. It is obvious, of 
course, that this strange commingling of things so 
far apart as self-effacement and indifference comes 
about through ignorance, through failure to under- 
stand that peril may be intellectual and spiritual as 
well as physical ; that the mind may be poisoned, 
the heart corrupted, theJife perverted, with any ex. 
ternal temptation ; that in the midst of comfortable 
homes, housed from evil companionship, a child’s 
nature may be stained or distorted almost beyond 
recovery. 

The air we breathe and the water we drink may 
be, and often are, more perilous to us than the pos 
sibilities of accident by land or sea. The poisons 
that lurk in these universal elements are much more 
destructive of life every year than derailed and 
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burning trains, sinking ships, falling buildings, or 
the fierce tongues of conflagration. And the pecul- 
iarity of the peril lies largely in the fact that its 
presence is rarely suspected until after the seeds of 
disease and death have borne indubitable fruit. A 
better knowledge of sanitary laws is subjecting both 
air and water to constant and rigid tests; and, havy- 
ing learned how deadly these apparently innocent 
things may become, we are no longer content to 
live in a fool’s paradise of ignorance. Books, to 
the children of this day of countless cheap presses, 
are as common as air and water, and as full of pos- 
sible peril. It is high time that busy fathers and 
overworked mothers awoke to the fact that while 
they are guarding the front door the devil of 
impurity and untruth may be finding ready access 
through the back door. It is idle to pour out one’s 
life as a sacrifice to secure the comfort of a child 
whose mental and spiritual health are being per- 
manently destroyed; better a thousand times let 
the child suffer some loss of luxury, and take time 
to look after its mind and heart. Many a father 
makes himself a slave to business for the sake of a 
child with whose thoughts and feelings he has as 
little acquaintance as if the two had never been 
brought in contact. 

No. book ought ever to come into a child’s hands 
that has not first been read by the father or mother, 
or the character of which is not thoroughly under- 
stood as matter of trustworthy report. The more 
intelligent the parent is, the more rigid will be this 
inspection ; he will not be content with the assurance 
that a book is free from impurity; he will insist 
that a book be also sound, true, and healthy in tone. 
Impure books abound; but, fortunately, they wear 
vice on their very faces, and it is easy to shut the 
door on them. Peril of a more subtle if of a less 
deadly kind comes from another quarter, and is often 
overlooked. Hosts of children are reading books 
to-day which ought to be taken out of their hands 
because, although good in intention, they are morbid, 
unhealthy, and untrue in teaching and illustration. 
There is a great mass of so-called “ religious read- 
ing’ which a wise parent will carefully keep out of 
the house because of its sentimental, unreal, and 
essentially untrue presentation of the most_ serious 
themes. The puerile materialism of many books 
which get into Sunday-school libraries is a thing to 
guard against as one would protect a child from 
disease. Sound, healthy, noble, natural ideas of 
religious things are of the utmost moment, and the 
difficulty of finding them in books for children 
is one of the most serious perplexities of parent- 
hood. ‘To give a child a true and noble thought of 
God and its own life, a thought which will deepen 
with knowledge and widen with experience, with- 
out forcing, later on, the painful and dangerous 
process of doubt and reconstruction, is a duty which 
no intelligent father and mother will surrender to 
another. Above all things, keep books which teach 
religion on a low plane, or present it as a morbid 
experience, or vulgarize it by familiarity, or falsify it 
by untrue illustration, off your table and out of your 
house. An immoral book is not necessarily a 
shocking book; but it is always an untrue book. 
There are more immoral books in the hands of 
children than parents suspect, for the reason that 
many people confound the substance of immorality 
with its representations. There are numberless 
episodes in the Old and New Testaments, and num- 
berless great works of literature, which portray im- 
morality and which are #yet profoundly moral, 
because they exhibit the working out of sin into its 
inevitable losses and penalties. There are, on the 
other hand, multitudes of books which do not touch 
flagrant sin of any sort, but which are both immoral 
and demoralizing, because they are untrue pictures 
of life; because they furnish low instead of high 
motives of action; because they separate actions 
from their consequences ; because they substitute a 
weak sentimentalism for the health and vigor of 
deep principles; because they make an easy and 


magical thing of something which all experience 
declares to be a very difficult thing, to be attained 
only by patient and faithful struggle. A story 
which deals honestly with repulsive sins, and shows 
how they issue in inevitable misery and degrada- 
tion, is not a book for children, but at bottom it may 
be a much more moral work than one in which the 
hard and fast lines of real life fade out in an atmos- 
phere of sentimentalism. Stories for children of 
a distinctively religious tendency need especially 
to be scrutinized with the utmost care, and no book 
should ever go into a child’s hands which substi- 
tutes familiarity for reverence, a magical piety for 
downright faithful living and working, and an 
abnormal experience for sound, healthy, natural 
growth. 


AIDS TO SELF-EDUCATION. 


T must be a source of gratification to those who 
began and who have developed the Chautau- 
qua reading system that the educational ideas of 
Chautauqua are spreading rapidly in England. Last 
August the University of Oxford was the scene ofa 
summer assembly, at the opening of which full 
credit for the suggestion of the plan was generously 
given to ourown Chautauqua. Recent reports from 
those who are interested in this work in England 
express the belief that at least two other assemblies 
will be held in the English provinces next season. 
A leading editorial in the Blackpool “Times ” de- 
scribes briefly what Chautauqua has done in America, 
and strongly urges the adoption of similar methods 
in England. It quotes John Stuart Mill as saying 
that “unless higher wants are substituted for the 
lower among the masses of the people, the result of 
our advanced civilization will be a larger but less 
happy population,” and affirms that no educational 
idea has as yet been introduced in England which 
can compare with this Chautauqua scheme for 
efficiency in creating these “ higher wants.” This 
hearty recognition among those who are not as a rule 
over anxious to indorse American ideas cannot 
fail to add dignity toa work which among us has 
sometimes felt the proverbial lack of a “ prophet at 
home.” There has been a prejudice among a certain 
class of our people against what they have considered 
a cheap, superficial method for attaining culture. 
They have regarded the Chautauqua reading course 
as a sort of intellectual patent medicine for curing a 
disease known as “loss of early opportunities.” 
They have thought of it as a tawdry substitute for 
collegiate education. Some of them have even sup- 
posed that Chautauqua conferred bachelors’ degrees 
upon those who had completed a four years’ course 
of reading. It would be odd indeed if persons who 
have this impression were not prejudiced against 
Chautauqua. We are sure, however, that no one 
who will investigate the principles of this popular 
educational work can withhold his commendation and 
sympathy. He will be convinced that Chautauqua, 
so far from being antagonistic to the college, con- 
stantly emphasizes the importance of that thorough 
intellectual training which only the college can pro- 
vide, and that the ultimate aim of this popular sys- 
tem is to exalt the higher education which should 
be obtained, at every reasonable sacrifice, through 
the medium of the college and university. 

But Chautauqua is unwilling to subscribe to a 
sentiment expressed by a late writer in a popular 
magazine, “The higher education is not for the helots 
of society, but for the captains.” Chautauqua holds 
out hope to the helots. It says, not that all the 
people must have the higher education, but that all 
the people ought to have it within their reach. The 
university idea in America is growing broader. 
People are beginning to realize the fact that the 
college confers no mysterious powers upon its stu- 
dents ; that it simply offers the very best opportuni- 
ties in every department of human knowledge. The 
runner who prepares himself for a contest seeks the 
assistance of professional trainers, not to supply him 
with new legs, but to train the legs he has to 


their highest efficiency. So the student enters the 
college, not to be provided with new brains, but to 
develop the brains with which he is endowed. Shall 
we say, then, to the athlete, who for many reasons 
cannot obtain the services of the professional, that 
for him speed of foot is hopeless ? shall we say to the 
ambitious student who cannot go to the college oy 
university that the higher education is beyond his 
reach ? | 

Dr. David Swing, in a recent article on self- 
education in the Chicago “ Journal,” has answered 
this question wisely and well. “ After the youth 
has passed through the common school, of country 
or city, self-education not only becomes possible, 
buteasy. So much depends upon self that the col- 
lege course is valuable only so far as the student 
exerts his own personal will-power and makes him- 
self master of the situation.” The Chautauqua plan 
is to give the self-educator every possible assistance, 
to hold out encouragement, to economize time and 
effort, and, by a scheme of association, to introduce 
that feeling of common iuterest with other people 
which is so pleasant a feature of college life, and 
which ought not to be denied to those who have 
already suffered disappointment in losing an aca- 
demic training. Dr. Swing, after showing some of 
the advantages of self-education, goes on to say 
that the young man who proposes to educate him- 
self should “read and study in-a very broad man- 
ner for two or three years, that he may test the 
different forms of truth, and thus learn which is 
going to be the sweetest for him.” This is one of 
the principles on which the Chautauqua Literary 
and Scientific Circle is founded. Its reading for 
four years gives a broad view of most of the 
subjects which go to make up what is known as 
a “liberal education.” This course tests the 
reader upon many sides. It oftentimes has been 
the means of unearthing a hidden talent. 

But it appeals not to those only who early in life 
have started out with a desire to acquire a thorough 
education. It comes tothe father and mother in the 
home, and offers them a glimpse of the college world 
of which sons and daughters are a part. Superfi- 
cial it may be, but if only it serves to establish a 
common ground of intelligent and sympathetic con- 
versation, it will have done an important work in 
the household. In lonely frontier homes, in pros- 
perous towns and villages, in the large cities 
scattered throughout the land, are over a hundred 
thousand people who have at some time within the 
last ten years been actively associated with the 
“ Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle.” It is 
estimated that at least seventy thousand are at pres- 
ent systematically reading the books prescribed by 
the committee of scholarly men who have in charge 
the literature of “ Chautauqua.” These local circles 
represent in many communities the very best 
society intellectually. They are coming to be re- 
garded, not as associations of common people who 
are making a laudable attempt to atone for early 
deficiencies, but of intellectuaily ambitious men and 
women who are unwilling to neglect the intellectual 
side of their natures, and who believe with Mr. 
Goshen that a man “needs knowledge not only as 
a means of livelihood, but as a means of life.” 

We have not space to describe in detail the other 
departments of Chautauqua, which aim more spe- 
cifically at the higher education—the Chautauqua 
College of Liberal Arts, which provides oppor- 
tunities for determined students, to whom res- 
idence at a college or university is impossible, and 
the Chautauqua University-Extension—an adapta- 
tion of the English system of local lectures which has 
proved so successful under the auspices of Cambridge 
and Oxford. The “C.L.S. C.” is the first round in 
the Chautauqua educational ladder, and we would 
advise those who feel the need of quickened intel- 
lectual life, who would gladly emerge from the rut 
of commonplace existence, and who are unable to 
pursue a course of systematic study in an institution 
of learning, to set foot upon it. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


The Spectator has noticed a fact in connection with 
what may be called the fashionable complaint of 
Nervous Prostration, which he thinks is worthy of some 
attention. This fact is that the disease very frequently 
attacks persons who have nothing very definite to do. 
Indeed, as far as his limited observation has extended, 
three-fourths of the victims who resort to rest cures, 
electric shocks, massage, and the like, to restore their 
shattered nerves, are those whose lives would appear to 
be perfectly free from all wear and tear of any kind. 
What, then, is wrong? Very often it is this: that the 
mind, not having proper intellectual food, expends 
itself upon trifling matters, which simply worry and 
harass, without affording any stimulus or nutriment, and 
the result is perpetual friction and irritation, to cure 
which the necessity for active exertion, an imperative call 
to hard work, would often be as beneficial as the so-called 
Rest Cure. The Spectator is very far from intimating 
that Rest Cures are not useful and beneficial in many 
instances. But overworry has brought to them far more 
patients than overwork, and the latter disease is a far 
more difficult one to cure. The great antidote for 
worry is a genuine enthusiasm for something really high 
and noble, it makes little difference what. This will 
lend interest, variety, and vigor to a life otherwise made 
hard by outward circumstances, and prove a better 
tonic than “ Fellowes’ Hypophosphites ” or “ Murdoch’s 
Liquid Food,” and, by providing a wholesome change 
of occupation and thought, will rest and soothe tired and 
overwrought nerves, and preserve their healthy balanee 
through many a weary day. 

* 

It has happened to the Spectator at times to wander 
to and fro in some remote corners of New England, and 
he has learned many things in his wanderings. Lessons 
of patience, courage, and fortitude have been taught 
him unconsciously, by brave, tired women living with a 
dishcloth in one hand and a Latin grammar in the 
other ; dying prematurely, as many of them do, for 
want of a little wholesome amusement and variety to 
relieve the monotony and heaviness of their existences. 
But there are others who have no mind for study, and no 
love for any sort of reading, and from them the Spec- 
tator also learned something. He learned what an 
ineradicable part of our nature is the quality of imagi- 
nation, and what a dangerous thing it is to ignore this, 
and force our lives into so-called practical channels, to 
the exclusion of the less tangible but more eternal facts. 
The starved and stunted imagination crops out in all 
sorts of grotesque and unlovely forms, and degenerates 
into a sort of sentimentalism, the manifestations of 
which are calculated to baffle the most acute observer. 
This pathetic search of the dwarfed and starved fancy 
for an outlet is seen in the Christian names one con- 
stantly finds in these regions ; Avanora, Orie, Olivia, 
Minerva, Almeda, Isidore, are a few the Spectator 
noted. In the adornments of the houses the observer 
can see the same blind instinct reaching out for some- 
thing a little beyond the bare necessities of life. Card- 
board and silver paper and colored beads abound, all 
destitute of any idea, and suggesting nothing but the 
untrained desire to have things beautiful. But the 
most serious effect of an unfed imagination is the un- 
balanced condition of the minds warped and twisted 
from sheer lack of sunshine. This is the reason why Spir- 
itualism runs rife in such places, and why so many of 
the people spend their time in hearing absurd communi- 
cations from their departed friends, and reading the 
twaddle called “inspirational poetry,” to the exclusion 
of what is really inspired and great in literature. Any 
one who has been penetrated by the wisdom and large- 
ness of Shakespeare, the purity of Milton, and whose 
soul has melted with the passionate fervor of the Psalms, 
will never fall a prey to spurious excitements and sec- 
ond or third rate emotions. The Spectator yearns over 
these children of spiritual poverty, and longs to say to 
them, “ Never mind black silk gowns, and gold chains, 
and a Brussels carpet in the parlor: buy a few good 
books instead, and take to heart what is in them. Do 
not copy chromos and hang them framed upon the walls; 
buy, rather, a few photographs of great pictures, and let 

their beauty grow into your hearts ; and remember, 
when you are thinking of expending your hard-earned 
savings in the purchase of a parlor organ, that the best 
music is not written for that instrument. But the 
Spectator knows that this isa hard doctrine, and few 


are able to receive it. 
* 


The Spectator was one day standing in a pieture 
gallery, when he heard a voice near him saying,{with 


great distinctness, as if the owner were rather proud of 
the sentiment than otherwise, “I don’t pretend to know 
anything about art, but I know what pictures I like and 
what I don’t like !” The Spectator sighed, for he had 
listened to this sort of criticism many times, not only 
applied to paintings, but to books and music and other 
matters having more or less influence upon our lives. 
And whenever he hears it he longs to say, “ My dear 
friend, are you not aware that you hold this sentiment 
in common with the entire animal kingdom? Every 
living creature knows in its own province perfectly well 
what it likes and what it does not like, but unless they 
or we learn to know and to like what is really good, 
how unimportant are our feelings and how worthless 
our judgments! Mr. Matthew Arnold quotes in one of 
his essays a remarkable sentence from M. Sainte-Beuve, 
which one could wish framed and hung at the entrance 
of every art gallery, of every concert hall, and of every 
great library. “In France,” says the great French 
critic, “the first consideration for us is not whether we 
are amused and pleased by a work of art or mind, nor is 
it whether we are touched by it. What we seek above 
all to learn is whether we were right in being amused 
with it and in applauding it and in being moved by it.” 
This is the attitude of mind which leads to valuable erit- 
icism—criticism that is based, not on a personal or trivial 
fancy, but on intelligent and rational grounds, seeking, 
as Coleridge formed his literary judgments, to confirm 
its opinions by the authority of works whose fame is not 
of one country nor of one age. The Spectator does not 
mean, of course, that we are not to have and to hold 
our own opinions in all matters in which we interest 
ourselves ; if we did not, we should be incapable of im- 
proving them, and forming new and better ones ; it is, 
moreover, exceedingly undesirable that we should be 
guided wholly by the estimates of critics, however 
acute and léarned they may be. It is better that we 
should dissent occasionally from the judgment even of 
such men as Arnold or Ruskin, though our own view 
may in all probability be a wrong one, as long as we 
are still seeking to enlarge and ripen our judgments by 
using the methods employed by these great critics to 
form theirs ; viz., a constant study of the best things 
wrought or written by men of different civilizations and 
countries. We should use our best critics rather as 
sign-posts than guides ; only, never let us forget for 
a moment the immense significance of sign-posts in a 
country where there is no beaten road and where pit- 
falls abound. The door of opinion in matters of art 
and literature should be inscribed with the motto that 
met the eyes of the Arabian Nights’ adventurer over 
each of the three doors he entered : “ Be bold, be bold, 
but not too bold.” And the prosy old Spectator mus¢ 
conclude with one more quotation which rings in his 
head when he hears such thoughtless criticism as sug- 
gested these lines of expostulation. They are Mr. Ar- 
nold’s words applied to Dr. Johnson’s verdict upon 
Milton’s “Lycidas.” “Terrible sentence,” the great 
critic says of it, “for revealing the deficiencies of the 
critic who utters it.” 
* 

The Spectator is constantly being surprised and 
grieved to find how few people—intelligent’ people, too 
—possess the faculty of reading aloud in an agreeable 
manner. By this he does not mean a highly dramatic 
manner, with changes of tone, and many and divers 
inflections. That method, unless it is amazifigly well 
done, is not an agreeable manner at all, as we all know 
from listening to the average graduates of Schools of 
Oratory. What the Spectator means is when a person 
takes up a chance book and reads therefrom in a voice 
neither so loud as to be wearisome nor so soft that it is 
difficult to hear; a voice flowing freely and comfortably, 
as Heaven intended, not rendered harsh, rough, or nasal 
by closing the natural cavities and stiffening all the 
muscles of the vocal organs. If people maltreated their 
throats in talking as they do in reading, half the world 
would be laid up with chronic laryngitis. The next 
requisite of good reading is that it be not to? rapid 
to be easily followed, and not so slow as to give the 
listeners time to fall into irrelevant speculations between 
the sentences; and, beyond everything, the reader should 
seek to emphasize the words that bring out most 
directly the meaning of the writer. This last specifica- 
tion would seem highly unnecessary if it were not for 
the fact that so many persons emphasize all the wrong 
or unimportant words, and by that means are often 
quite successful in obliterating all traces of the idea the 
author wishes to convey. One last most desirable 
thing, in which we Americans are too apt to be deficient, 
is the pronunciation of consonants, We clip our words, 


and rattle them out of our mouths with more rapidity 
than elegance, forgetting too often that a beautiful pro- 
nunciation is not only a mark of education, but of good 
breeding. These essentials to good reading ought not to 
seem beyond the reach of the average human being, and 
yet how few persons possess them ! 


LAST WEEK’S IMPORTANT OCCURRENCES— 
THE OPENING OF THE OPERA SEASON. 


By Epwarp IREN2us STEVENSON. 


HE last of Mr. Frank Van der Stucken’s four 

concerts, and the second in the series that Mr. 
Anton Seidl finds time to crowd into his hard- 
worked time, were the most notable occurrences of 
last week. Mr. Van der Stucken’s final programme 
made up in interest what the one before it lacked— 
interesting music and good soloists. Wagner's 
“'Tannhauser ” Overture ; a pretty set of Variations 
for Violoncello and Orchesfra by Tschaikowski, 
played by Mr. Victor Herbert, and played extremely 
well; a brilliant performance by Mrs. Julia Rivé- 
King of Saint Saéns’s G minor Concerto; and Mrs. 
Marie Gramm’s enjoyable singing, all gave much 
pleasure to a large audience in Chickering Hall. 
Mr. Seidl’s concert at Steinway Hall suffered in the 
size of its audience from the pressure of events in 
the week. The programme included the new sym- 
phony, “ Wallenstein’s Trilogy,” by Vincent d’Indy, 
a contemporary composer of remarkable merit as 
to the mechanical side of music, so far as one can 
judge from this forceful and splendidly orchestrated 
score ; a string serenade, charmingly performed; by 
Mr. Victor Herbert; the beautiful “ Barber of Bag- 
dad” Overture, by Cornelius (whose musie is an- 
other example of the truth that what is good in art 
comes to its day of recognition, however slowly sj 
coming may be); and some vocal numbers by José 
Beck, baritone, and Miss Hedwig Reil, both of the 
Opera-House. , 

All other excitements of the week gave place to 
that one most impatiently expected—Wednesday 
evening’s inaugural performance in the fifth of 
our seasons of grand opera in German at the Metro- 
politan Opera-House. It is a satisfaction to write 
that it exceeded in its brilliancy and its happy 
augury for the artistic successes of the winter the 
kindly and confident expectations expressed. So- 
cially, it was a triumph for the prestige of opera in 
German, for society, as such, overflowed the boxes 
and the parquet, and invaded the crowded baleo- 
nies. It was a popular demonstration, for a double 
and triple row of auditors darkened the standing- 
room on each available tier to the ceiling. “The 
Huguenots” was sung; under the circumstances 
it was a judicious choice for the opening night. 
Taking the performance as an artistic whole, it was 
the best representation that Meyerbeer’s standard 
old work has received in New York, if a small 
number of occasions are excepted, when extraor- 
dinary vocal stars did somewhat greater justice to 
any purely musical qualities of Meyerbeer’s score. 
These past performances, however, have lacked the 
splendid efficiency of the orchestra Mr. Seidl now 
directs, as reliable a chorus, or so correct and sumpt- 
uous a mise en scene and spectacular color and 
dignity. Of the fourteen artists cast in the opera, 
twelve were absolutely strangers to New York and 
American audiences. They were the first-fruits of 
Mr. Stanton’s new company. Only Mr. Emil 
Fischer and Miss Alma Foéhstroem, a Finnish 
colorature soprano (who was a member of one of 
Mr. Mapleson’s Italian opera troupes), were known 
to the city. The evening introduced three of Mr. 
Stanton’s most important new artists: Mrs. Fanny 
Moran Olden, of Leipsic, dramatic soprano; Mr. 
Julius Perotti, lyric tenor, and Miss Féhstroem 
aforesakl. To each of these a distinct and deserved 
success is tobeaccorded. Naturally, judgment upon 
Mrs. Moran Olden’s qualifications was reserved 
until the latter portion of the opera. She has a 
voice of unlimited volume, of beautiful quality as 
to the lower register, if much more metallic and not 
so well delivered as to her upper (not uppermost) 
tones. She sings with accuracy as to pitch, free- 
dom, with great dramatic expression, and showed 
herself to be, as Valentine, a fine and natural 
actress. In the famous fourth act, and the tre- 
mendous duet, “Ociel! Ou courez vous?’ (O 
Gott! Wo eilt er hin?) she electrified the house 
with her sincere and impassioned art. Mr. Perotti 
has a light but strong tenor voice of much compass, 
of uneven and often nasal character, and apt to be 
used witha throatiness seriously to the detriment 
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of its sounding its best. Its upper notes are 
uncommonly telling; and he reminds one in his 
excellencies and defects not a little of an Italian 
tenor here in 1883—Robert Stagno. Mr. Perotti 
sings with excellent musical expression and has 
superior dramatic characteristics. For such parts 
as Raoul, Arnoldo, Leopoldo, and Rhadames he will 
be competent and valuable. Miss Féhstroem’s 
remarkably flexible high soprano has gained in 
volume and quality since she sang here, and her 
execution is as brilliant as could be desired by the 
ear most eager for trills and roulades and staccato 
notes in altissimo. 'Time, too, has enhanced her 
graceful, charming personality as Marguerite de 
Valois. 

The other débutants of the evening, Miss Felicie 
Koschoska (Urban), Mr. Médlinger (St. Bris), 
Mr. Grienauer (De Nevers), Mr. Mittelhauser 
(Bois Rose and Tavannes), and in fact each artist 
called for by the cast, was to be congratulated on a 
cordially recognized success. Mr. Fischer was re- 
ceived with several rounds of applause on the 
entrance of Marcel. The opera, under Mr. Seidl’s 
direction, went forward with great spirit. The 
“ Benediction of the Swords” has not been sung with 
such effect in any previous performance of “The 
Huguenots.” we recall. Two points in the pres- 
entation call for comment. ~First, that the first act 
was begun at the beginning and not with the second 
scene, as so often hitherto; and, second, the inter- 
polation of a fusillade to end the fourth act, by 
which the lovers were killed as the curtain went 
down—a repulsive liberty with Scribe and Meyer- 
beer’s work that would be ridiculous if it were not 
mischievous and uncalled for. Since the fifth act 
of the opera prolongs its performance so unseason- 
ably, let it be cut altogether, rather than any audi- 
ence be treated to this unwarrantable and unpleas- 
am device. The enthusiasm during the performance 
was constant and general. 

On Friday evening the first Wagner night of the 
season came, with “ Lohengrin,’ Mr. Max Alvary 
re-assuming one of his most peculiarly artistic and 
admired réles, and Miss Bettaque, concerning 
whose reputation and abilities more definite re- 
ports had come from her own country than any 
of Mr. Stanton’s new singers. The Opera-House was 
full, the performance brilliant. Miss Bettaque, 
who has made a fine reputation abroad and ranked 
among the most successful of the singers at the 
Baireuth Festival last summer, is a charming Elsa, 
with a sweet and strong voice, an attractive person, 
and as an actress has strikingly delicate and 
artistic qualities. She was received with great en- 
thusiasm, and as the evening advanced her success 
became absolute and secured. Mr. Alvary, the 


‘most ideal and manly Lohengrin ever seen in New 


York, repeated an interpretation of the réle that is 
as unconventional and unlike other Wagnerian 
tenors as (happily for it) is possible. He was most 
heartily weleomed back to a stage to which he has 
rendered such valuable and applauded service, and 
on the fall of the curtain before the Minster scene 
was thrice recalled with Miss Bettaque, Mr. 
Grienauer (Telramund, and a good one), and Mr. 
Fischer. To-morrow night “L’Africaine” will be 
brought forward. | 


EARLY RECOLLECTIONS OF ROBERT 
RAIKES RAYMOND. 
By R. W. Raymonp. 


HERE are witnesses. not a few who could 
testify, with greater propriety and from more 
detailed personal knowledge than I, concerning the 
last thirty years of my father’s life—his colleagues 
and pupils in the Brooklyn Polytechnic and the 
Boston School of Oratory ; his associates in literary 
and editorial labors; the members of his Shake- 
speare classes ; the of the Brook- 
lyn Academy and the Brooklyn Philharmonic 
Society ; the directors of the Brooklyn Union for 
Christian Work; and the members of Plymouth 
Church. 

On the other hand, there remain yet some who 
can recall his earlier career, although nearly all of 
those who knew it best have departed—Salmon P. 
Chase, Horace Greeley, Gerrit Smith, Henry 
Wilson, John P. Hale, Charles B. Sedgwick, Samuel 
J. May, James Nye, and other “ Free Soil” cham- 
pions in the ante bellum days. 

But there were never many, and I cannot now 
think of one still in the flesh, acquainted with both 
halves—so widely different and so sharply sun- 
dered—of his long and active life. The only two, 
as it now seems to me, who possessed this knowl- 


edge in considerable fullness were his brother, Dr. ° 
John H. Raymond, the late President of Vassar 
College, and Henry Ward Beecher. Dr. Raymond's 
estimate of my father’s early public career was pub- 
lished in a biographical sketch more than thirty 
years ago, when that career, at the height of its 
most brilliant promise, was about to undergo an 
unforeseen and radical transformation. I eannot 
now lay my hands upon this sketch. Judging from 
my remembrance of it, I might hesitate, if I had it, 
to quote in this article its glowing expressions of 
admiration, although no one who knew John H. 
Raymond would believe that fraternal feeling could 
warp his critical judgment. If Mr. Beecher had 
lived to speak beside my father’s coffin, the thought 
of their first association in the defense of liberty 
would have kindled in him, and he would have 
flashed out a picture of the fiery young orator of 
the pulpit, the platform, and the stump, making 
further portraiture superfluous. But Mr. Beecher 
left my father’s bedside, weeping, a few days before 
his own sudden death, while the friend whom he 
then expected soon to lose survived him nearly two 
years, and died at last, to be sincerely mourned by 
a multitude of friends who had never known, or had 
long forgotten, the most public, if not the most use- 
ful, portion of his life-work. 

The reason of this ignorance lay in the complete 
change of the place as well as the nature of that 
work—a change which would not have had, in this 
generation, so great an effect. A man could not 
now come to Brooklyn, as my father did in 1856, 
and leave behind him utterly a local reputation 
like that which he had enjoyed no further away 
than Syracuse. The metropolitan press of to-day, 
through dispatches, interviews, and leading edi- 
torials, would make it a national notoriety, sure to 
follow, even into the quiet chair of the professor, the 
speaker of such ringing words and the actor in such 
stirring events. 

It is to supply in some degree this missing part 
of the outline of my father’s life that I accept the 
invitation of The Christian Union to write this 
article. 

The first years of his young manhood I must 
with a word. He was graduated at Union College 
in 1837; worked as a reporter and editor upon 
daily papers in Philadelphia and Cincinnati; read baw 
in the latter city with Salmon P. Chase ; and was just 
beginning to practice at the bar, in the prospect of a 

rmanent partnership with Mr. Chase, when he 

elt himself called to the Christian ministry—or, 
more accurately, called to preach—and, turning his 
back upon professional ambition and upon the gay 
society in which he was an acknowledged leader, 
went to the Madison University at Hamilton, N. Y., 
for a two years’ theological course, at the close of 
which, in 1842, he was ordained. 

After some years as pastor of a Baptist church 
in Hartford, Conn., he accepted a similar position 
in Syracuse, N. Y., in 1847. It is here that my 
earliest definite recollections of his public life begin. 
I remember him as a very impressive sol BR 
sometimes reading from manuscript, but never 
without many interpolated extempore outbursts ; 
sometimes breaking away entirely into passionate 
appeals of extraordinary power and pathos. I 
remember the weeping of crowded audiences, and 
the scenes of fervid revivals, kept in check, how- 
ever, oy a judgment comparatively rare in those 
days among the Christian denominations, which 
held that these excitements were in such a sense 
“the work of the Spirit” as to make interference 


impious. I remember that my father opposed the - 


calling in of professional “ revivalists,” especially 
at the beginning of a season of religious interest, 


or in order to bring it about. In later years I 


learned that the source of his caution was a painful 
experience of his own youth, when he been 
swept into the church in an hour of overwhelming 
emotion, under such preaching, only to suffer after- 
wards a reaction of despair. In that case the 
Bapiagt church in Brooklyn (of which his father, 
Eliakim Raymond, was a leading member) had, 
after an ineffectual attempt to convince him that 
he was “only a backslider,” consented to his with- 
drawal. He was afterward satisfied that this first con- 
version had been genuine, but always declared that 
the wise course of the church, taking for a moment 
the sense of hypocrisy from his morbid conscience, 
had permitted him to recover the faith which he 
might otherwise have lost for a lifetime; and he 
was always on his guard lest sensitive souls under 
his care should be brought into the same tempta- 
tion. 


thrill which seemed audible in the stillness of the 
multitude, when, at the climax of such a passage, 
he said, “ Oh, if you neglect this great salvation, 
how can you escape? Is there help on earth ? 
The whole world would not buy a soul. Is there 
hope in heaven? God has no other Son!” 

Besides this gift of passionate oratory, he had an 
extraordinary faculty of sympathy, rendering him 
specially attractive to the young, and skillful in con- 
solation beyond most clergymen. But in other re- 
spects his temperament unfitted him for the hard 
and steady routine of pastoral work. He labored 
with the fitfulness of genius; his Sunday inspira- 
tions drained his strength for half the week; he 
often carried with him the shadow of the sorrow he 
had comforted. In short, he broke down after 
seven years at Syracuse, and, retiring from the 
ministry, sat as a private member of the church 
under his successor. 

But, before this, he had made himself prominent in 
another sphere. From the outset, he had been an 
uncompromising opponent of slavery. When the 
Fugitive Slave law was passed he denounced it and 
preached disobedience to it from his pulpit. In 
this matter his church stood by him loyally, shar- 
ing the heat of his enthusiasm. 

mediately after the passage of the Fugitive 
Slave law, a mass-meeting of the citizens of Syra- 
cuse was held to protest against it. Sedgwick, May, 
Nye, and others spoke with courage and force ; but 
the audience found in the young Baptist minister 
the most appropriate mouthpiece for its exalted 
feeling. Contemporary reports (unfortunately not 
stenographic) confirm my personal recollections as 
to the storm of enthusiasm aroused by his passion- 
ate defiance of the unholy law, and his declaration 
that he would shelter in his own house the flying 
fugitive, “ whom no man-thief shall take from thence 
and I be left alive !” 

This was no idle boast. Our house in Syracuse 
was a station on the “ Underground Railroad,” or, 
more accurately, an annex to the regular station 
kept by Mr. Loguen, a highly respected Methodist 
clergyman, himself a runaway from slavery. The 
honor of the official Syracuse agency of the Road 
(which did in those days a large business, the more 
direct route to Canada through Ohio and across 
Lake Erie being too closély watched to be safely 
operated to the full extent of the travel) belonged 
to our near neighbor and warm friend, the Rev. Sam- 
uel J. May; and he distributed the arriving passen- 
gers to various lodgings (including always his own 
house) when Loguen’s was full, or extreme caution 
was rp germ In this way we got our share; and 
one of the vivid memories of my boyhood isthe gath- 
ering of us children in the “ spare bedroom,” around 
dusky fugitives, scarred and scared, while they told 
us, with tragic simplicity, unconscious of their own 
heroism, the story of their wrongs and their es- 


cape. 

Frederick Douglass was a welcome guest in our 
house ; and we loved to stand at his knee (the 
youngest perched upon it), and hear him talk. The 
“prejudice against color” was not conquered in 
that household by Christian principle; it simply did 
not exist. With mingled awe and surprise, one 
day when Douglass was to dine with us, we chil- 
dren witnessed an incomprehensible rebellion in the 
kitchen, where the servants resolved in conclave 
that they “ wouldn’t wait on a nigger.” And we 
saw the collapse of that rebellion when our quiet 
little mother, tall for once in her life, told the muti- 
neers that if they didn’t appreciate the honor of 
waiting on a gentleman, they could pack that min- 
ute, the whole of them; and she would get up the 
dinner herself! Mr. Douglass was respectfully at- 
tended. And after he had departed, unconscious of 
the whole affair, my father was free to express his 
loving pride in his wife—a Christian woman, who 
could cook / 

But to return to the public meetings. The one | 
have mentioned was adjourned to the following 
week, when the audience, though cordially receiv- 
ing the appointed orators, insisted on hearing Mr. 
Raymond again; and, in a speech of still greater 
and more varied power, he moved the dense crowd 
to alternate indignation, tears, and inextinguishable 
laughter. These and other similar occasions estab- 
lished his reputation as a popular orator. In the 
pulpit he had repressed both his humor and his 
dramatic faculty. Now he gave full play to both; 
and it need scarcely be added that they served to 
heighten the electric effect of his passionate earnest- 


ness. 
A single illustration may here be given. I think 


Nevertheless, his appeals from the pulpit were 
intensely solemn. I shall never forget the awful 


it occurred at one of these meetings, at the close of 
a passage of great vehemence and power (perhaps 
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the very one I have quoted), when it seemed as 
though anything further would inevitably ruin the 
climax. In short, the crisis was one of the most 

ilous that an orator can encounter—the problem, 
having got up, how to come down! As the storm 
of applause died away, and the audience sat quiv- 
ering with emotion, my father (then slender, as 
well as below the average height) turned to Loguen, 
who stood near him on the platform, a giant in 
breadth and stature, and, reaching up, patted him 
on the shoulder, saying, with a comic air of patron- 
age, “Don’t be afraid, Brother Loguen; [UW pro- 
tect you!” At this unexpected touch of humor, 
surcharged excitement found instant relief in a 
roar of laughter; and the return to serious speech, 
thus artfully separated from what had gone before, 
was accomplished without difficulty. 

I heard him often during the next few years. 
He was unequal, as improvisatori always are ; but 
his best was the best of its kind. If, out of many 
exhibitions of the triumph of oratory which I have 
witnessed during my life, I should select three as 
the most remarkable, [I think one of them would 
be a speech of my father’s. 

The indignation meetings at Syracuse were fol- 
lowed by the appointment of a Citizens’ Vigilance 
Committee, which stood guard for a year, lest the 
avowed intention of the Government to enforce the 
Fugitive Slave law in Syracuse should be effected 
by some swift stratagem. After several false 
alarms, the concerted signal—a certain ringing of 
a church-bell—was given at last, in earnest, in Oc- 
tober, 1851, when Jerry McHenry was arrested as a 
runaway slave. The history of that case has been 
pretty thoroughly told. The first escape of Jerry, 
by @ wild rush on his own account ; the pursuit and 
recapture ; the return of the prisoner, chained and 
bleeding, to the court-room; the adjournment of 
the hearing; and the not very violent storming of 
the police station shortly afterwards, in the con- 
fusion of which Jerry got away for good, to be 
concealed for days in the city, while his baffled pur- 
suers were searching the country to the Canada 
line—these are history. ‘This reseue was planned 
at a select meeting (of the Vigilance Committee, 
if I remember correctly) held immediately before 
the event. Gerrit Smith, Samuel J. May,and my 
father were among those present. My father went 
from the meeting tohis church prayer-meeting, and 
before that was over, Jerry had been reseued. The 
alibi thus established saved my father from indict- 
ment, although he was strongly suspected and 
openly denounced. a 

The “Free Democratic” movement in politics 
followed, and my father, as a local leader in it. 
was brought into intercourse with Wilson and 
others, as well as his old friend Chase. I remem- 
ber well with what delight I accompanied him 
when, as a candidate for Congress, he “ stumped” 
the county, making daily speeches. He did not ex- 
pect to be elected, and was satisfied to run hand- 
somely “ahead of his ticket.” But events moved 
fast; and it was not many months before he sat as 
a delegate in the convention which created the 
Republican party. 

During this period he edited for a while a daily 
paper, the Syracuse “Evening Chronicle,” the 
editorials of which were widely copied, and won 
for him the notice of Horace Greeley and Henry 
J. Raymond. The latter engaged him, years after, 
as an editorial writer on the New York “ Times.” 

Such had been my father’s career when, at the 

of forty, he devoted himself to the profession of 
teaching (not altogether new to him), and, accept- 
ing, at the earnest request of his brother, John H. 
Raymond, the first President of the Brooklyn Poly- 
technic, the chair of English Literature and Rheto- 
ric in that institution, bid farewell to public life. 
One or two speeches he made in the Fremont cam- 
paign ; and he wrote for that campaign the famous 
marching-song to the tune of the “ Marseillaise,” 
with its thrilling chorus: 

“ Free press, free speech, free soil, free men, 

Fremont and victory !” 


Once, I remember, he delivered the Fourth of 
July oration from the steps of the Brooklyn City 
Hall. But that was practically the end; and, 
curiously enough, his peculiar gift in oratory seemed 
afterward to have been lost, partly through disuse, 

through the cooler temperament of age, but 
chiefly, I think, through the habit of criticism bred 
by his constant occupation as a teacher of style in 
writing and speaking, which made him self-critical, 
so that his instinctive mastery of words gave place 
to a conscious choice of them, and he who was once 
eloquent became merely correct. 


Concerning his activity in‘'Brooklyn and Boston 
much might be said, especially in exposition of his 
peculiar and peculiarly successful method of in- 
struction. I'should, indeed, be glad to attempt such 
a statement at some other time; for I think it 
ought to be both interesting and useful. 

For the present, however, I must content myself 
with the glimpse here given of a very different part 
of his life, without any analysis of that part which 
is at this time so much more widely known. 


TRAMPING IN OLD VIRGINIA. 
By C. B. S. 


Il.—ABOUT CHARLOTTESVILLE. 


N the train to Charlottesville we found negroes 
and whites riding together in the first-class 
passenger coaches. But what was even more re- 
markable as indicating the progress of advanced 
ideas in the land of Bourbon, we found four nicely 
dressed and nice-appearing young women traveling 
in the second-class coach—the smoking-car. One 
or twoof them were perhaps school-teachers, and 
all evidently belonged to the better class of society 
in some small city or town. They were very 
respectfully treated, though they attracted not a little 
attention. A Memphis merchant who was sitting 
by the writer gave it as his theory that they were 
going off to the mountains on a vacation trip, and had 
taken this method of saving half of the railroad 
fares. Ié this view was correct, they certainly had 
few equals in independence north of Mason and 
Dixon’s line. 

When we reached Charlottesville late in the even- 
ing, it was raining, and the next morning when-we 
awoke it was raining still, and raining at a slow, 
steady, all-day pace, as if it were saving up its strength 
so as to hold out indefinitely. The prospect was 
dismal enough. Yet we had, to comfort us, the fact 
that we were in the pleasantest kind of an old-fash- 
ioned Southern hotel, and that Charlottesville itself 
was not only the home of Jefferson and “the birth- 
place of Democracy,” but a town which, glorying 
in its famous past, had preserved the characteristics 
of that past. After our breakfast, which consisted of 
coffee, three or four kinds of meat, eggs .in every 
style, hot corn bread, hot rolls, hot cakes, and no 
vegetables, we walked about the place. Both of us 
were surprised to find how many attractive homes 
there were; homes with large grounds covered with 
trees, homes which gave evidence of quiet comfort, 
good taste, and culture. Only two or three of the 
fine residences had the appearance of having been 
built since the war. One of these, a large brick 
double house, with a meretricious mansard roof, built 
upon a small lot utterly bare of trees, bore so strik- 
ingly the marks of Northern “enterprise” that we 
inquired who livedthere. “ Mr. Lillienthal and |his 
son-in-law, Mr. Cohen,” wasthe reply. “Have you 
many Jews here ?” we continued. ‘Oh, yes,” an- 
swered our informant. “There area number. They 
have all come in since the war, and most of them 
are rich now.” So much for the beginnings of the 
new South in the very heart of the old. 

After dinner we had a long talk with the land- 
lord and clerk about the general drift of things. 
We had noticed in the morning that as regarded 
public improvements Charlottesville was by no 
means on a level with Northern towns of a similar 
size. There were no fine schoolhouses. The 
~pavements were “fanged with murderous stones,” 
and the streets not much better than Nature’s mud- 
roads. Our hosts attributed this state of affairs 
to the stinginess and lack of enterprise of the influ- 
ential people. When we asked if the negroes gener- 
ally voted for high taxes and more improvements, 
we were surprised to learn that even the negroes 
dreaded nothing more than heavy taxes, though 
they paid scarcely anything. In order to find how 
much they did pay, the writer called upon the 
County Treasurer. He learned that the Virginia 
law allowed no exemption, but “ would take a man’s 
coat for taxes if found off of him.” “There are,” 
said the Treasurer, “ three-fourths as many negroes 
as whites in Albemarle County, but only a quarter 
of the taxpayers are negroes, and, all told, they 
don’t pay more than five per cent. of the taxes. 
There would be more negroes on the list, but we 
can’t enforce the tax laws against them without its 
costing more than we collect. If you seize a negro’s 
furniture or stove or anything of that sort for taxa- 
tion, none of the other negroes will bry it.” The 
writer was tempted to say “Good,” but the courtesy 
of the Treasurer forbade. 

Another thing which we talked of at the hotel in 
the course of the afternoon was the rising genera- 


tion, and what was becoming of it. Our hosts 
thought that the negro part was going to the bad— 
young men and young women alike. The more 
they were educated the less they were willing to 
work. As the writer had heard the same thing 
said of the working clas##s in the North, he did not 
attach much importance to the assertion. But what 
was said of the younger generation of white people 
was quite to the point. “Those who stay about 
here are apt to be too proud to go to work. If they 
have been to college they generally become law- 
yers. We have thirty-five of them in this little 
town. But the most energetic of our young men, 
after they have fooled around here for a while, 
go North or West—especially West—and when 
they are there they settle down to work and come 
to the front. There isn’t any class of young men 
anywhere who are doing better than our Albemarle 
boys who have gone West.” And then our hosts 
went on to tell of different young men who had 
gone West, and, after roughing it for a while (one 
of them, an F. F. V., being compelled to take a 
position as “ hired man”), were now doing finely. 

In the evening we attended a Democratic meet- 
ing held in the old Court-House. Everybody knew 
everybody else, and, before the meeting was called 
to order, joked good humoredly, calling upon almost 
every new-comer for a speech. The negroes who 
came sat in the gallery. The speakers were all 
young lawyers. The first. was a self-made man, the 
son of a family of poor whites. He confined his 
attention to the tariff question, and made an argu- 
ment which showed that he had carefully investi- 
gated the facts bearing upon the subject. The 
second speaker was a Giclee young man of 
twenty-five, the son of one of the leading men in 
Charlottesville, and already a State Senator. This 
speaker was a natural orator of the spirited South- 
ern type. The third speaker was a wag, who argued 
little but told a good many stories. Not one of 
them dwelt upon the bloody shirt, the negro ques- 
tion, or any other question growing out of the war, 
except the pension question, regarding which one 
speaker praised Mr. Cleveland’s veto of a bill 
which would have appropriated two hundred million 
dollars to buy the votes of soldiers who had suffered 
no injuries in the war. When the speakers left the 
tariff question it was to urge upon their hearers the 
necessity of turning out to vote. One speaker said 
that any man who didn’t have deep enough convie- 
tion to go and vote was on a par with the farmer he 
had heard of, up in the Shenandoah Valley, “who 
used to hang out a Federal flag when the Yankee 
troops came along, and the Confederate flag when 
our troops came.along. One day one of his neigh- 
bors went to him and said: ‘Look here, now! 
What are you, anyhow” ‘If you will tell me 
what troops are going to be along to-morrow,’ re- 
plied the trimmer, ‘I'll tell you.” ‘Oh! we 
know all about that. What I want to know now is 
what are you down in your heart?’ * Well, neigh- 
bor,’ was the reply, ‘if you won’t tell anybody, 
tell you. nothing—nothing, and blame 
little of that.’ 

After the meeting we joined the circle that was 
sitting about the wood fire in the hotel office. There 
was no bar connected with the hotel, and for that 
reason, perhaps, the crowd was of an unusually high 
type. Among them was the principal physician of 
the place, a descendant of the Jeffersons and the 
Randolphs. Soon the conversation drifted into the 
channels in which we were interested. They began 
telling about the depreciation of real estate, espe- 
cially farm lands,since the war. The physician, to 
whom they all seemed to look as their natural lead- 
er, and who was quite as superior a man as his 
ancestry indicated, told, among other instances, of a 
farm of three hundred acres, with a ten-thousand- 
dollar house upon it, which had sold a few days 
before for $6,000. The Virginia farmers, it was 
explained, could not raise wheat to compete with 
the West, and their nearness to the seaboard did not 
help them much, as the freight rates which they had 
to pay for the short distance were nearly as much 
as the Western farmers paid for the long. Their 
negro labor wasn’t as cheap as it was bad. Then 
the physician turned to talking about the hard 
times at the close of the war—how he had to tram 
across the country when his army disbanded, and 
how, when he got to his home, he found the Yankee 
soldiers in possession. Regarding the financial 
straits of the time, he said that the people had no 
money except Confederate notes, and they couldn’t 
even buy salt with these. The way they finally 
managed was that the county purchased some salt 
on credit, and doled it out in limited quantities to 


the people, taking their paper money in payment. 
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The next day it was still raining, but, after buy- 
ing cheap rubber coats ($1.50 each) of one of the 
Jew merchants, we went out to the University of 
Virginia in the forenoon, and in the afternoon to 
Monticello. Both are mopuments to the genius of 
Jefferson—the statesman who, outliving Federalist 
hatred and Whig prejudice, now ranks as the first 
and, with Lincoln, greatest of American emanci- 
pators, having brought about the abolition of slavery 
in the Northwest Territory, having been the power- 
ful advocate of popular education, and, above all, 
having instilled into American thought the funda- 
mental principle of modern democracy—that the 
interests of the masses are only to be found by con- 
sulting the masses. Both his university and his 
home showed that his genius was not confined to 
his insight into political principles. A better 
planned country mansion than Monticello could not 
easily be conceived. Situated on a high bluff, the 
cabins of the slaves were along the base of the ter- 
race, and thus were not visible from the house. The 
great hallway, two stories in height, surrounded by 
a gallery for the musicians, made a most imposing 
room for a grand reception. Quite as original, but 
more crotchety, was the way in which Jefferson’s 
study was connected with his stables by a subter- 
ranean passage, which led still further down into 
the main roadway. We were told that when the 
British approached in the war of 1812, Jefferson 
saw them from his study, and escaped upon a horse 
which was in readiness for him, shod backward, 
down the subterranean passageway. The old man- 
sion well repaid a six miles’ tramp in the rain. 


A PROWL IN THE FLEET. 


By tHE Rev. JoHN EpGAR JOHNSON. 


ig is safe to say that no American ever visited 
London without passing repeatedly through Fleet 
Street, which is a portion of the busiest thor- 
oughfare in the city, and yet very few indeed have 
been aware of the interest of the historical associa- 
tions by which they were at such times surrounded. 
Scarcely one of the little courts, passed so hurriedly, 
is without its literary reminiscences. 

“ Courts ” are small streets out of a thoroughfare, 
whose mouths have been blocked by houses built 
into them, but pierced by an archway so as to ad- 
mit foot-passengers. Fleet Street lies between the 
Strand and Cheapside, and is continuous with 
them, many of the London streets being named in 
sections, as is the case in Paris. It begins at Tem- 
ple Bar and ends at Ludgate Circus. In old times 
this neighborhood on both sides of the street was 
the resort of fugitives from justice, certain classes 
of whom, such as debtors, could not be legally ar- 
rested so long as they remained within a particular 
circuit, and the whole population could be depended 
upon to rise at a moment’s warning to defend what 
were called their “Liberties,” which were not abol- 
ished by law until 1697. For a graphic picture of 
this section of London prior to that date see Besant’s 
“Chaplain of the Fleet,” which is said to be found- 
ed on fact. The leading character of this charm- 
ing fiction is a bad Dr. Johnson, the great and good 
man gone to ruin. It was not until nearly a cent- 
ury later that the “great moralist” himself re- 
deemed the reputation of the neighborhood. Run- 
away couples came here to get married, and it was 
only after the abolition of the so-called “ Liberties 
of the Fleet” that Gretna Green achieved its noto- 
riety. 

J AP before the writer of these lines left London 
last summer, he said one evening to an amiable and 
intelligent gentleman whose name stands high in 
the alphabet and otherwise, and who is not unknown 
to the readers of The Christian Union, “ How would 
you like to take a prowl to-night through the old 
haunts of Dr. Johnson and his friends?’ The sug- 
gestion met with an immediate assent, and, jumping 
into a cab, we were soon opposite the old Inns of 
Court, where we descended and dismissed our con- 
veyance. The Fleet was nearly deserted, the mul- 
titude having departed to their homes, at a distance, 
for the night. We ran into Inner Temple Lane, 
where we were confronted with the building which 
occupies the site of Dr. Johnson’s old lodgings, and 
which bears an inscription to that effect. We grope 
our way a little further along to the Temple Church, 
outside which Goldsmith lies buried. There is the 
tablet on the wall. Then we wander through sev- 
eral corridors out into Brick Court, whose name is 
familiar to us, and a moment’s reflection recalls the 
fact that it was in this court that Goldsmith died, 
in the same house, still standing, in which Black- 
stone wrote his Commentary. But, alas! we cannot 


remember the number, and there is no light or any 
sign of life to be seen anywhere. Presently there 
is the sound of an approaching footstep, and, accost- 
ing this prowler, we make our wishes known. Fort- 
unately, he is a man of letters who is on his way 
from his office near by, and is able to direct us. 
There is the house, just opposite, No. 2, and, the 
outer door standing open, we make our way in and 
climb the stairs. ‘The building is now occupied for 
business purposes. Goldsmith died in a room on 
the second floor. 

In attempting to find our way from this point we 
lose ourselves, and wander about in narrow lanes 
in the dark until suddenly we meet a girl, apparent- 
ly ten years old, with a baby in her arms and 
another child clinging to her dress, and who is evi- 
dently on an errand to or from a tavern which we 
pass a little further on. From her we ascertain our 
whereabouts, and cross Fleet Street to the side where 
Dr. Johnson passed the last portion of his life, and 
where he died. It is said that it was with the 
greatest difficulty that he could ever be induced to 
recross the street, which may be accounted for by 
the fact that he was very near-sighted and somewhat 
deaf, especially late in life, so that he had good 
reason to fear being run over in such a busy thorough- 
fare. We stop and look into the window of No. 120 
Fleet Street, but it is no longer filled with fishing- 
tackle. It is Isaac Walton’s old shop, or at least the 
site of it (1627-34). 

From here we take a turn through Fetter Lane, 
an old resort of Johnson’s, and a step or two further 
along we come to Bolt Court, where he died. We 
pause before the dingy house now standing on the 
old site, and meditate. There is scarcely anything 
in literature more pathetic than Boswell’s descrip- 
tion of Johnson’sdeath. It was thought at first that 
he had committed suicide, an idea suggested by the 
condition of his lower limbs, which had been deeply 
lacerated, evidently by means of a pair of scissors 
found in his hands. He diedalone. The explana- 
tion of the wounds lay in the fact that his limbs 
were badly swollen with the dropsy, and, in the 
delirium which he suffered toward the close, he 
attempted to relieve himself from great pain by 
letting the water out in this way. He had been 
tormented all his life by the fear of death. Bos- 
well alludes to the efforts sometimes made by his 
friends to allay his solicitude on this account. He 
was reminded of the moral influence of his writings 
and his resolute espousal on all occasions of the 
cause of religion. It is scarcely possible that the 
“ oreat moralist ” and intellectual giant could have 
been in his last hours without that consolation which 
is vouchsafed the most ignorant and humble Chris- 
tian. And yet there is no allusion to the subject by 
his biographer. 

At the end of this court we enter Gough Square, 
a small open space surrounded by manufactories, 
prominent among which is a printing establishment 
with the sign of a certain Mr. Johnson over it. At 
right angles with this building stands the house in 
which the Doctor lived for a time, and in which the 
Dictionary was produced, a large room having been 
fitted up with desks for that purpose. It is now 
occupied by a book-binder. Around the corner we 
go into Wine Office Court, where, at No. 6, we find 
the house in which were Goldsmith’s lodgings, and 
where he wrote the “ Vicar of Wakefield,” in the 
second story back room, now occupied by a shoe- 


maker who is as ignorant of the book as he is of 


the author, never having heard of either! ‘The lit- 
tle old man in the front room on the ground floor, 
however, was better posted, ‘and said at once : 

“You are an American, I know ; for no one but 
Americans come here to inquire about the house.” 
A second question elicits the fact that only one 
or two of them come in the course of a year. 

Just opposite this house is the “ Ye Olde Cheshire 
Cheese,” the only surviving tavern of Johnson’s time; 
in fact, it was endy old in his day. The Mitre, 
the Rainbow and the Cock are new buildings on 
the sites of old edifices. Fortunately, The Cheese is 
open, and, like rats on a nocturnal prowl, we creep 
into it. It is intact. The tables stand the same 
way they always did. Here is where William 
Shakespeare stopped in to get his mug of beer on 
his way down to his own theater in Play-House 
Lane hard by; Bolingbroke brought his French 
friend, one Francois Marie Arouet Voltaire, to this 
tavern and filled him up with English beer and 
English skepticism. The latter remembered what 
he heard, and when he got back to Fernay incorpo- 
rated it bodily into his Encyclopedia and other 
writings. Pope, Congreve, and Ben Jonson were 
among the frequenters of this place, which was of- 
tentimes the scene of literary and poetical tourna- 


ments and encounters. A man by the name of 
Sylvester once hailed Ben Jonson as he came in 
with the couplet : 
“T, Sylvester, 
Kissed your sister.” 
Ben retorted : 
“T, Ben Jonson, 
Kissed your wife.” 
“Yes, but that is not rhyme,” said Sylvester. 
“I know it,” growled Jonson, “but it is true.” 
Whereupon, we may be sure, there was a great 


It was in the “Old Cheshire Cheese ” that Isaac 
Bickerstaff made the epigram : 


“ When late I attempted your pity to move, 

What made you so deaf to my prayers ? 
Perhaps it was right to dissemble your love, 
But—why did you kick me down stairs ?” 


Charles IT. took Nell Gwynne here and treated her 
to mutton chops, for which the place has always 
been celebrated. In later times both Dickens and 
Thackeray loved to sit down in Johnson’s corner 
and regale themselves with bread and cheese, for 
you are still shown the exact place where the Doc- 
tor sat at the end of the table, with Goldsmith on 
his left hand under the window, and discoursed for 
hours on almost every conceivable subject, brow- 
beating every one who dared to contradict him or 
differ from him in the slightest particular. 

My companion and I passed some moments here 
over a cup of Bovril, which one sees advertised on 
all the tavern windows in London, and a piece of 
Cheshire cheese. We afterwards iried, a few doors 
away, what we were assured was an “ American 
drink.” It was called Lemon Squash, and proved 
to be a very poor specimen of lemonade. Finally, 
well on toward midnight, we wended our weary 
way back to the neighborhood of the British Mu- 
seum, where we were lodging, and thus ended our 
“ Prowl in the Fleet.” 


COME WHAT MAY. 
By Mrs. Jura C. R. Dorr. 


Come what may— 
Though what remaineth I may not know, 
Nor how many times the rose may blow 
For my delight, or whether the years 
Shall be set to the chime of falling tears, 

Or go on their way rejoicing— 
Yet, come what may, 
I have had my day! 


Come what may— 
The lurid storm or the sunset peace, 
The lingering pain or the swift release, 
Lonely vigils and watchings long, 
Passionate prayer or soaring song, 

Or silence deep and golden— 
Still, come what may, 
I have had my day ! 


Come what may, 
I have known the fiery heart of youth, 
Its rapturous joy, its bitter ruth ; 
I have felt the thrill of the eager doer, 
The quick heart-throb of the swift pursuer, 
The flush of glad possession— 
And, come what may, 
I have had my day ! 


Come what may, 
I have learned that out of the night is born 
The mystic flower of the early morn ; 
I have learned that after the frost of pain 
The lily of peace will bloom again, 
And the rose of consolation. 
Then, come what may, 
I have had my day! 


WINTER DAYS. 


By CuMINGs. 


ROBABLY few of us know how the teeming 
life of summer contributes to our delight in that 
season. The rustling of the leaves, the shadow of 
darting wings, the odd, foreign chirp of insects and 
their busy buzzing in the grass and bushes, and 
the peculiar calls and songs of the birds, are 
essential and vital parts of summer. The most 
characteristic thing about winter is its hush and 
silence. We hang bells upon our horses, and imag- 
ine we do very well; but the silvery, tinkling note 
of the black-capped titmouse, faint and sweet as a 
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dulcimer, gives us more pleasure than the merriest 
chime of metal, for it indicates life. 

The cold imparts peculiar qualities to the air, and 
in turn it tunes everything to concert pitch. The 
snow crackles under the feet, trees snap like violin 
strings, and men’s voices seem to have a metallic 
resonance. Sound travels a great distance. You 
hear the tolling of the church bell five miles away, 
and the forlorn but triumphant scream of the loco- 
motive at a distant station. 

Outlines are very sharp. The world seems strip- 
ped to bare facts. By day, the trees suggest the 
country schoolmarm’s bunch of whips; by night, 
when there is a moon, their shadows lie upon the 
snow like monstrous and ghostly alge. The cedars 
grow bronzed, and the Norway spruce turn almost 
black with greenness. 

The early morning has often a beautiful coloring 
peculiar to itself. Sometimes the rising sun makes 
a golden haze that brightens everything; again the 
world is palest pink. Sometimes it is a cloudy 
purple; oftenest it is a warm gray. Once in early 
winter, before there was much snow upon the 
ground, I sawa green morning. It was the coldest, 
frostiest green imaginable: the cold was so intense, 
the air was full of frost, and every tree and shrub 
wore a robe of snowy feathers ; the sky was a pale 
blue color, the world a faint green, and both seemed 
ice. 

The black-capped titmouse—popularly known as 
the chickadee—is not the only bird one sees in 
winter. Crows hide in the swamps, and most any 
pleasant day in the country one can see a few of 
them circling about their haunts in a slow, lazy way, 
their legs hanging down and their inquisitive beaks 
thrust out. Young robins often remain North 
during the winter, when it is not too severe. There 
is a peculiar pleasure in finding their delicate tracks 
in the snow. They look like impressions of a tiny, 
slender hand. Snow-buntings, birds of the snow 
indeed, often come with the storms to hold a revel 
where the winds seem fiercest and the snowflakes the 
thickest; and sometimes Arctic birds pay us a visit. 
I saw a flock of these Northern travelers just after 
a snowstorm several winters ago. They were brown 
as quail, and wore a red feather on their heads. 
Their bills crossed like the letter X. They had 
established themselves in a thicket of balsam 
trees, and snipped off the resinous buds and 
pulled out the seed from the cones with a wiry 
sound, while they eyed the passers-by with a 
cool indifference, or curiosity, which showed an 
ignorance of man, or was perhaps the effect of a 
cold climate. The rowdy English sparrow, despite 
his impudence and many faults, has been a means 
of grace sometimes. When they first came, and 
snuggled in our barns and evergreens during the 
winter, the frank way they had of clamoring for 
food stirred up many a heart to generosity. I have 
seen a vulgar fellow, to whom I thought all gentle- 
ness a dead letter, breaking up crackers for these 
birds, and an old skinflint, of whom it was popu- 
larly said that he regretted he could not make a 
corner in air, mixing meal and hot water for the 
sparrows’ breakfast. The haw bushes and mount- 
ain ash trees furnish stores for our winter birds, 
and the bleached stalks of the golden-rod, mullein, 
iron-weed, and boneset hold bunches of seed at 
their tops for rash and over-enterprising birds who 


dare the rigors of the early spring. The cat-tails 


and sedges also furnish seed stores. 

Farmers do what they call their swamp work in 
winter. Chained like animals, the great logs are 
dragged out of their fastnesses to the saw-mills. One 
of the chief delights of my childhood was to climb 
a long hill which rose beyond the schoolhouse, and 
there wait the coming of a farmer on the way to the 
village with a log. They never refused us a ride, 
and, standing on the bobs and clinging like burrs to 
the monster, or to chains with which it was bound, 
we exultantly shot down the hill, and were quite 
ready to pay the price, in climbing, of another ride. 

And happy are the children when the branches of 
those huge logs come into the yard to be sawn and 
split into firewood. The odors of rain and snow 
and sunshine are there mixed with a subtle some- 
thing the trees know how to distill from the earth. 
A milky maple chip marked with queer little 
ciphers in russet smells as sweet as violets. The 
birch has a slight bitterness, like the purple aster. 
The ash also is bitter, but with a difference. The 
pine drips perfumed honey at every pore. The 
tamarack hides terra-cotta, colored gum under its 
red bark, which smells “ puckery ”—as I once heard 
a child describe it; and over every one have crept 
mosses and lichens, which beneath the winter sun 
warm into the colors of summer. 


NOTES ON “ROBERT ELSMERE.” 
By tHe Rev. T. T. Munger, D.D. 
fie nearly simultaneous publication of “* Robert 


Elsmere ”’ and “ John Ward, Preacher,” one in 
England and the other in this country, and both by 
women, suggests the simultaneous discovery of the 
planet Neptune by Mr. Adams and M. Leverrier. 
These products of literary genius, like the discov- 
ery of Neptune, sprang out of disturbances in the 
world of religion, and are inductions rather than 
creations. While the books synchronize in their 
relation to the disturbed thought of the two coun- 
tries, they are a decade or two apart as to the nature 
of the questions discussed. The religious history 
of England precedes that of this country by ten or 
twenty years. We read the same books, and our 
relations to German thought and scholarship—the 
source of most that is new in theology—are as close 
as those of English scholars ; still, the movements of 
thought are slower in reaching us, and they take 
longer time to find their way into the popular mind. 
Thus, while Mrs. Ward’s and Mrs. Deland's books 
touch burning questions in their respective countries, 
that in “ Robert Elsmere” has not become general 
here, while that of “John Ward” was discussed 
and ended in England several years ago. The sub- 
ject of “Robert Elsmere,” roughly stated, is the 
supernatural element in- Christianity; in “ John 
Ward ” it is everlasting punishment. It is only in 
certain circles of thought in England, like that repre- 
sented by Mr. Spurgeon, that endless punishment 
is a question for contention and keen interest ; but 
in this country it is a living issue, and it provokes 
the full measure of wrangle and odium common to 
the history of theology. 

It is not to be supposed that either question is 
fully and fairly discussed in these books, but for all 
that they do the work for which they set out. A 
literary and artistic treatment of a question of the- 
ology cannot be full enough to be correct, for it 
must not sacrifice effectiveness and movement by 
qualifications and half-pictures ; but the vividness, 
the rapidity of movement, the tragical or passionate 
environment, more than make up for deficient and 
imperfect statement. “ Robert Elsmere ’”’ will do 
more to break down faith in the supernatural 
in the minds of the uncritical and semi-thoughtful 
in England than has been done by Herbert Spen- 
cer, while here “ John Ward ” will outrun all special 
advocates in weakening faith in endless punish- 
ment. 

The two books, coming along side by side, pro- 
voke comparison. In power, scope, and learning, 
in literary culture and full mastery of the art of 
writing, in clear analysis of character and insight 
into human nature, the English book is superior to 
the American ; but the latter has the greater theme, 
and is more logical. The touch is not so fine, but 
the lines are clearer and the issue plainer. ‘“ Rob- 
ert Elsmere” continually falters and breaks down 
in its logic; “ John Ward ”’marches on invincibly to 
the end—as logical as the Calvinism which is its 
theme ; and the theme is much the greater. Mrs. 
Ward’s book is based on the dry and difficult 
question as to the reliability of human testimony— 
a question that can hardly be connected with human 
passion or enter profoundly into human experience ; 
its deductions, however, may become matters of 
deep and even tragicimport. Thedegree to which 
men, in various ages, are capable of reporting what 
they see, may be an interesting subject for a Uni- 
versity lecture-room, but it would seem to be a poor 
theme for a novel. That Mrs. Ward, with such a 
motive, has made a book which all the world is 
reading, is a sign of her great ability. But in 
“ John Ward” Mrs. Deland has a true theme for 
the play of literary art; it is akin to those of the 
great minds—Aéschylus, Milton, Dante, Shake- 
speare, and Hawthorne: eternal destiny and great, 
general laws of belief and conduct. Such a theme 
is not only capable of broad, literary treatment, but 
prescribes the form of treatment; it must be tragi- 
cal in the highest degree, and so the field of its 
action is married love, for tragedy reaches its height, 
not in love before marriage, as in “ Romeo and 
Juliet,” but after marriage, as in “Othello :” the 


former is a story to sigh over; the latter shakes the | 
author is herself conducting an argument and so 


soul with horror. Each author, with true literary 


skill, eaught at this point, but Mrs. Deland handles 
it far more effectively than does Mrs. Ward. Each 
author joins the married pair in a union of perfect 
love, and then suffers the dividing question to drive | 
them further and further asunder; but in “ John 
Ward” one sees at once how inevitable it is, and 


how surely it leads up to the tragical conclusion ; 


shaping her pages as to prove her thesis. 


the husband is slain by the power of the contending 
passions of love and fear of endless hell, but bis wife 
lives by virtue of her invincible hope and trust in 
God. In “ Robert Elsmere” one is tempted all 
along to say, ‘“ Why such a pother over adifference 
of opinion as to the reliability of testimony?” And, 
indeed, the author seems to come to the same con 
clusion, for at last Catherine shifts her position, ani 
half goes over to that of her husband, who dies at 
last of a feeble constitution and overwork, and not 
by reason of the logical consequences of his opin- 
ions. For true effectiveness Elsmere or his wife 
should have perished under the stress of their con- 
flicting opinions. Mrs. Deland is much truer iu 
making the wife, who represents the author’s opin- 
ions, live, and the husband, who holds the opinion 
she combats, die, while Mrs. Ward exactly re- 
verses the history in every point, and so loses 
emphasis. 

It may be said, however, that the American book 
belongs to the ideal class, while the English book 
is of the realistic school. As a matter of fact, 
such a history as that in “John Ward” seldom 
oceurs simply because few persons believe as hon- 
estly and as intensely as did the husband, or take 
their wives’ lack of theology so to heart. The 
book, however, is thoroughly logical. But such 
domestic chafing and infelicity as are depicted in 
“ Robert Elsmere” is of frequent occurrence. It 
lacks, however, the grand atmosphere and action. 
and while the reader is interested in the mental 
history of Robert and his wife, he suspects the grav- 
ity of its cause. 

The first question a critic asks in respect to a 
book of mark and power like this is, What are its 
sources? In this case they are many, and for that 
reason it is not to be put in the first rank of litera- 
ture, though it may stand high in the second rank. 
The works of George Eliot, with which we naturally 
compare it as coming from a cultivated English 
woman and contemporary in the field of fiction, 
suggest unity of origin ; they are the sole products 
of her brain and are informed by her personality ; 
she does not plead for a cause nor urge a propa- 
ganda, but simply states things as they strike her 
and charges her thought full of her own self-hood. 
This cannot be said of ** Robert Elsmere,” though 
it may be said of it that it is the ablest novel since 
“ Middlemarch ;” but it is not in the highest sense 
an original book, nor does it suggest a great author 
like George Eliot or Hawthorne or Thackeray ; it 
rather suggests a very clever and accomplished 
literary artist who is capable of an intelligent in- 
terest in profound religious questions, but is without 
the Dantean sympathy with them. The book is 
full of the most pronounced convictions, but they 
do not suggest themselves as original convictions. 
Speaking in no offensive way, the book makes the 
impression of a composite work. Evidently, the 
author has been deeply influenced by outside forces. 
Arnold’s “ Literature and Dogma,” Amiel’s “ Jour- 
nal,” Professor Green’s sermon, “* The Witness of the 
Spirit;” the writings of Herbert Spencer—here are 
the fountains of ‘“‘ Robert Elsmere ;” Arnold, Pro- 
fessor Green, and Spencer furnishing the material 
so far as it is theological and Amiel a certain tem- 
per and psychological cast. The accuracy of the 
criticism and the profound insight into the working 
of human nature also remind one of Amiel, of whom 
Langham is but an exaggerated and degraded type ; 
believing less indeed, but with the same incapacity 
for decision and action 

A relative of Matthew Arnold, a devoted friend 
of the late Professor Green, a translator of Amiel, 
it is clear why she reveals their influence, while in 
Spencer she finds that presentation of social evolu- 
tion which forms the vehicle of her argument. 

In another respect also the book falls short of the 
highest fiction. A great artist in literature simply 
delineates, holds the mirror up to nature, never 
pleads nor exhorts nor argues. ‘There will be con- 
clusions, but they will come about by delineation 
and not by argument nor by direct assertion nor by 
circumstances so selected as to force the result. 
The great artist is fair to life and takes it as it is ; 
he paints from events and characters naturally 
grouped, and not arbitrarily brought together so as 
to necessitate a certain issue. But in ~“ Robert 
Elsmere” we are constantly made to feel that the 


She is 
not merely depicting the history of a sensitive re- 
ligious mind under the influence of prevailing ideas. 
but she also seems to be striving to prove that these 
ideas are true. This is entirely legitimate, and hax 


often been done, as in the works of Mrs. Stow:, 
' Dickens, Charles Reade, and Charles Kingsley, but 
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they cannot be put into the same high category 
with the works of Thackeray and Hawthorne, who 
simply set their characters before you and report 
what they see going on within them. To make 
such criticism is not to condemn the author, but 
only to intimate that she fails to reach that high 
place as a writer of fiction which some pages lead 
us to expect. If she could have risen a little 
higher, if she could have deepened her inspiration, 
if she could have drawn off somewhat from the 
arena where this interesting battle is going on and 
simply described it, with equal fairness to Tyrian and 
Trojan; if there were more of hard intellectual 
perception of the points at issue, and less heat of 
sympathy to be traced between the lines, she would 
have achieved a position which she has but nar- 
rowly missed. There is, however, little of the base 
partisan spirit; on the contrary, the book is per- 
vaded by a generous*and tender sympathy and the 
broadest tolerance. There is not an impatient or 
scornful word in all these pages—a point that shows 
the author to be wise jn her generation, for surely 
the age of intolerance and contempt for the opin- 
ions of others is gone. We are learning that no 
one can see all of truth, that our denying neighbor 
may be as honest as we are, that as many causes 
tend to make men think differently as alike, and 
we are also learning that the main thing is to cast 
out Satan and not to walk together. The temper 
of the book is beyond all praise, and may well mark 
the incoming of a new spirit into controversial 
iterature. 

It may be questioned if the theme of the book ad- 
mits of the highest literary treatment, and, indeed, 
whether it is a proper theme for fiction. The 
theme of fiction is life; of high fiction, human pas- 
sion. A political or dogmatic question may be 
made the subject of an interesting book, but not of 
a great work of literary art. Hawthorne in no way 
shows more clearly his genius than in his choice of 
subjects: the effect of confessed and concealed 
sin in the “Searlet Letter ;” the development of 
conscience through knowledge of evil in “The Mar- 
ble Faun;’’ the unpardonable sin in the masterly 
fragment, “ Ethan Brand ;” heredity of moral quali- 
ties in “’The House of Seven Gables” —here are 
themes that will rank with those of A®schylus and 
Shakespeare. In “Robert Elsmere” there is an 
abundance of masterly psychological delineation, 
but the theme is unworthy of it. It is not miracles 
in a theological sense, or as a question of philoso- 
phy, that shake Elsmere from his foundations ; 
these phases of the subject have dignity and 
grandeur, and may possibly ally themselves to hu- 
man passion ; but miracles as turning on the relia- 
bility of testimony !—what can be drier or more 
passionless? It is simply a matter of mathematics, 
a balance of probabilities; there are so many 
chances that the report of the assassination of Cesar 
is true and so many that it is false; so many for 
and against the resurrection of Christ: let Dr. 
Dryasdust decide which preponderate. It is not a 
question that literature can properly make the basis 
of aplay of human passion ; there is in it neither 
tragedy nor comedy. But miracles as involving 
freedom and necessity, or as bearing on the rela- 
tion of the Creator to the creation, might, indeed, 
stir the mind up to the tragical pitch, and cast a 
somber and lurid light upon the history of a soul. 
In making Elsmere’s history turn on such a point 
as the comparative value of testimony in different 
ages, Mrs. Ward would have come close to the ridic- 
ulous had she not been so thoroughly intrenched in 
the sublime. Everywhere throughout the book the 
faults and mistakes are redeemed by its immense 
ability; notably as in the engagement scene of 
Robert and Catherine—an hysterical affair upon 
the background of a degrading story of vice 
and superstition, but otherwise so strong and 
beautiful in its setting that another charm and 
more of literary glamour are added to the English 
Lakes. 

It is even a graver mistake to take a question not 
yet settled and make it the basis of a popular novel, 
unless the author can advance the discussion; but 
Mrs. Ward does not adduce a single fresh, argu- 
ment against the testimony to the miracles. She 
is familiar with the literature of the subject; there 
is not a blunder nor a slovenly line, but she neither 
adds anything nor deepens the view. On the con- 
trary, she represents Elsmere as tumbling head- 
long into unbelief before a few assertions made by 
a strong mind as to the evolution of the witness- 
bearing faculty. No proofs are given, and no 
attempt is made to apply the generalization to the 
history of the miracles of the New Testament. 
Here again the story is weak. Elsmere does not 


capitulate to argument, but yields to the fascinating 
and crushing power of the Squire—a man whose 
character should have brought his creed under sus- 
picion. The logic of the book at this point is full 
of mistake. In order that Elsmere’s conversion to 
Positivism should have the force of argument, he 
should have been made tough and unimpressionable 
and hard-headed ; but he is sympathetic, brilliant, 
not over intellectual, and of a yielding disposition ; 
every quality in his make-up favors change, so that 
one naturally asks, What is the significance of the 
defection of such a man? 

The author also weakens her position by the 
character given to the Squire—a brutal man capa- 
ble of insulting his rector and wife, and of suffering 
his tenants to die of neglect until shocked into some 
decency of action, but not into compunction, and 
withal insane. The reader may well be amazed 
that such a man could influence such an one as Els- 
mere. The moral unlikeness between the men ought 
to have created a repulsion in the mind of Elsmere 
that would have outweighed the intellectual fascina- 
tion. Here is the mistake in philosophy of the 
entire book—the action of the intellect is made in- 
dependent of the feelings. If Mrs. Ward were as 
well read in philosophy as she is in theology, she 
would see that she runs counter to its latest verdicts 
and is as old-fashioned in her thinking’as she is new- 
fashioned in her exegesis. Besides, why does she 
make the representative of her position morally re- 
pulsive—“a man who had never, like Augustine, 
lived to love, but only lived to know.” By all the 
rules of literary art he should have embodied every 
grace and virtue of which the religion of Positivism 
is capable. As it is, the conversion of Elsmere is 
unaccountable except upon grounds discreditable to 
himself and for reasons which do not appear. It 
turns upon the title of a book not yet written, “A 
History of Testimony.” 

Elsmere was startled as it was named by the 
Squire, and says: “A great subject.” It is, in- 
deed, a great subject—so great that it cannot be 
covered by a glittering generality like this: “ Testi- 
mony, like every other human product, has de- 
veloped. Man’s power of apprehending and re- 
cording what he sees and hears has grown from 
less to more, from weaker to stronger, like any 
other of his faculties, just as the reasoning powers 
of the cave-dweller have developed into the reasoning 
powers of a Kant.” The author seems not to 
have noticed that the very title of the unwritten 
book involves a petitio principit when the point of 
the book is considered—the valuelessness of testi- 
mony. Where and how does the author propose to 
get his data for showing that testimony is unrelia- 
ble? If an age is not yet sufficiently developed to 
bear witness, can it furnish reliable evidence of this 
fact? The Squire uses the evidence of an age to 
show that the age has not the power to give in evi- 
dence; he invalidates his own witnesses along with 
those he decries. If testimony is unreliable, there 
can be no history of it until evolution is finished, 
for the Squire and Elsmere and the rest of us may 
not be sufficiently developed to be able to see any- 
thing as it is and to describe things as they are. This 
would have been the logical position of the Squire, 
and in that case Langham should have been the 
hero of the book, for he is the logical and intellect- 
ual representative, or rather outcome, of the Squire’s 
position. 

The author handles the subject of testimony in a 
ruthless and wholesale way, blinded by a theory 
which must be made to do duty regardless of facts. 
She seems to think that miracles are recorded 
simply because the age was undeveloped and unable 
to use its senses for verifying facts, and invented 
them because it would have them. She forgets the 
Greek cast of skepticism that overspread the East as 
well as the West, and the existence of a great sect 
like the Sa.\ducees whose capacity for unbelief was 
certainly well developed, and whose spirit satu- 
rated Jewish society; that Roman courts of law 
sifted evidence in all the civilized world; that the 
name and works of Aristotle—as close an observer 
of nature as ever lived—were already venerated ; 
that it was an age of great historians. The author 
fails to note that men incapable of giving testimony 
would be intellectually incapable of apprehending 
Christianity ; that the recorders of the miracles 
were men who had been drilled by their Teacher to 
discriminate between appearance and reality, and 
that they held in their hands the separating fan 
which He had so steadily wielded ; that these men 
had been taught to attach little weight to miracles 
as such, but nevertheless include them in their rec- 
ords and place side by side with them Christ’s 
slighting comments, thus forcing from us the ques- 


tion why they so disregarded their own recorded 
statements of their Master’s opinions. She fails to 
see that it is absurd to suppose that they reversed 
the estimates of Christ and went over to the side of 
those who clamored for a sign in the face of the 
explicit refusal of Christ to give signs, and she also 
fails to discriminate between what are called 
miracles, which Christ condemned as emphatically 
as she does, and a larger order of nature let down 
into the present order to explain it and cunnect it 
with its source and destiny—not wonders breaking 
up the course of nature, but types of what nature 
really is and prophecies of what nature will be- 
come. 

There is undoubtedly a great deal of crude 
thought of miracles which the author does well to 
criticise, but she fails to compass the question and 
to rise to its height; her treatment of it is hard, 
pedantic, unimaginative, and unintellectual—by 
which I mean that she has not thought her way 
through it. There is not in all her references to 
the subject a trace of philosophy, or of a conception 
of the universe. as having source or reason or end. 
All these higher considerations are swamped in the 
small question whether a first-century Jew could 
give in good testimony. The author does not even 
raise the question, What is a miracle? As one reads 
the mournful history of Elsmere and sees him fret- 
ting his heart out over the Incarnation, one cannot 
help wishing that some sensible person—the book 
sadly lacks such—had been by to say to him, “ Why 
do you disturb yourself over such a question? Do 
you not see that it is involved in the mystery of 
God and of humanity; that it may possibly be 
allied to the relation God sustains to all his works; 
that its solution may possibly be found in the im- 
manence of God, or ina knowledge of him yet to 
be gained, or in a knowledge of man and life yet to 
be developed? You mistake in thinking you can 
settle this question, and your danger is that if you 
dogmatically pronounce against miracles, you will 
shut yourself up in a much smaller and falser world 
than you are now in.” 

If it were worth while to press the author with 
close criticism, one might ask where and how she 
gets the conception of Christ which Elsmere makes 
so much of. He inscribes the phrase, “This do 
in remembrance of me,” upon the walls of his 
Elgood Street Mission ; but why may not this phrase 
be classed with the miracles? If love and emotion 
ascribed honoring miracles to Christ, might they not 
have ascribed honoring words? By what principle 
is a sharp line run between miracles and all else in 
the record, assigning one to imperfect and the rest 
to reliable testimony ? 

The author seems to have no sense of the condi- 
tion in which the New Testament is left after the 
miraculous element has been eliminated ; how small 
and contradictory and inexplicable a remainder—a 
headless trunk, a web without woof, a page with 
every other line expunged, a book false in the main 
but possibly true in a few details, the order of 
human society emerging from an atmosphere of 
emotional blunders and ignorant fantasies! Els- 
mere ought to havedropped the Christ entirely and 
planted himself fully on the idea of humanity 
rather than build on the sandy foundations of im- 
perfect testimony. The Squire was logical and 
correct in his half-suppressed sneers at Robert’s 


course in London. The remarkable feature of this 


very able book is that it constantly breaks down in 
its logic, and—so to speak—gives itself away. It is 
a plea, and yet the strongest pleaders are set aside— 
the Squire, Langham, Newcombe, and Armistead. 
Tn the person of the latter the author conducts an 
argument upon the comparative merits of Chris- 
tianity and Theism, in which Armistead clearly 
holds the stronger position, and drives Elsmere 
into such wild statements as that “the miraculous 
Christian story has no better authority than the 
alleged scaiieges between St. Paul and Seneca,” 
and to such second-rate talk as: “The problem of 
the world at this moment is—how to find a religion.” 
The author does not seem to understand how pow- 
erless and ineffective is the representative of her 
opinions. Elsmere does not convert even his wife ; 
he has no weight with any prominent character in 
the book save Flaxman, whose zeal was largely due 
to a love affair. The whole circle look on un- 
moved, his wife at last following him for love and 
se sake, but unchanged in her convictions. 

espite the hard light in which she is set by the 
author, one cannot help thinking that, after all, she 
was the clearer-sighted of the two. She certainly 
asked her husband several questions which neither 
he nor the book answers. The only vindication of 
Elsmere’s position is the “New Brotherhood in 
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Elgood Street.” But who does not see here the 
hand of the visionary and the repetition of efforts 
a thousand times undertaken and as often aban- 
doned? Elsmere is caught with the immemorial 
fallacy of “ how to find a religion” —a thing that 
man can never find; it is a religion that finds man. 
Nor apparently does the author see that there was 
nothing in the success of the Elgood Street Mission 
that could not have been accomplished by one who 
held to a belief in miracles. As a matter of fact, 
nearly all the work of this sort which is being done 
in London and elsewhere is done by those who 
believe that miracles have happened. 

The book abounds in stale fallacies, such as a 
conflict between Christianity and Theism, between 
emotion and intelligence, between faith and reason. 
It confounds the decay of ecclesiasticism with an 
alleged decay of Christianity. It exeludes from 
its pages any fair representative or representation 
of rational Christianity. Elsmere is surrounded by 
a mob of unbelievers of various sorts, and not one 
clear, intelligent, catholic-minded believer gets a 
chance at him, save perhaps Mr. Grey, who, as 
Professor T. H. Green, was far more of a believer 
than he is here represented to be, and who certainly 
cannot be held responsible for the vagaries and 
excesses of Elsmere, as may be seen by reading 
the sermon on “ Faith,” following that to which the 
author refers—“ The Witness of the Spirit.” Mr. 
Grey is the only character for whom the reader 
can entertain a high moral and intellectual respect, 
but it is unfair virtually to commit him to Herbert 
Spencer’s conception of God, in which Elsmere at 
last brings up. 

The class who have the best right to complain of 
the book is the broad churchmen. One of them is 
introduced simply to be dismissed as dishonest, and 
in the last pages Elsmere writes to another “ rather 
a sharp letter,” telling him that “ it is all owing to 
him and his brethren that we are in the muddle we 
are in to-day,”’ by which he probably meant that if 
they had denied miracle, the incubus of belief in it 
would have been removed from the entire church. 
The author cannot conceive how one can be a large- 
minded, intelligent, and devout thinker without also 
denying miracles, and as the broad churchmen lay 
special claim to these qualities, they must therefore 
be dishonest. 

The charge of igtforance is not a good factor to 
use in religious controversy—it suggests a lack of 
reasons ; but it is the sub-tone of the entire book. 
Elsmere is dazzled ard overwhelmed with the 
Squire’s knowledge, and henceforth all who disagree 
with his fundamental proposition as to testimony 
are deemed ignorant; this in nuce is the point of 
the book. Itis somewhat aggravating to the reader 
who still retains faith in miracle and also holds 
himself to be intelligent, to be accused, however 
charitably, of stupidity and ignorance by an author 
whom he is forced to admire, but his admiration 
does not lessen the force of his retort that intelli- 
gence, in a high sense, belongs on the side of faith 
and not of denial. There may be a belief in mir- 
acles which is not intelligent ; there may be igno- 
rant and false definitions and defenses of miracle ; 
it may be unwise to insist on every miracle that 
seems to be recorded in the Bible, or to unduly em- 
phasize any of them, but it is not below intelligence 
to hold one’s self open believingly to the fact indi- 
cated by the word miracle. It is, indeed, a word 
invested with deep layers of ignorance, superstition, 
and false piety, but there is a truth at the core. To 
deny miracle is to draw boundary lines about knowl- 
edge ; to deliberately make a small and definite 
world and then shut one’s self up in it ; to make pres- 
ent standards of knowledge the limits of all that is 
knowable. It*reverses the uniform high concep- 
tion of all ages, and puts the physical world before 
the intellectual and spiritual world ; for the denial 
of miracles rests wholly on the physical fact of the 
observed uniformity of law, and is blind to the 
world of mind and will, a world where every act is 
a miracle of creative energy, dominating and over- 
riding the forces of the physical world. Such a 
position is narrow and unintelligent, for it is the 
first requisite of intelligence to admit no boundaries 
of knowledge ; by its very nature, it holds itself 
open to the possibility of other orders and forces 
and laws and methods than it now perceives. The 
standing criticism of Positivism, which is the philos- 
ophy of this book, is that it represses and dwarfs 
the action of the human mind; the world has no 
secret, the ages have no revelation but such as 
evolves out of the play of physical forces ; there 
is no knowledge but that which comes through the 
fivefold gate of the senses; thought and will and 
imagination are mere tools with which to grub in 


the soil of this world. Whether this is high or low, 
intelligent or the reverse, each one must decide for 
one’s self. 

Miracles have undoubtedly been overvalued, but 
the intellectual right to believe in them cannot be 
overvalued or too stoutly insisted on. 

One might for sufficient reasons give up belief in 
any specific miracle, but one should refuse, simply 
on the ground of intelligence and high thought, to 
relinquish the right to believe in the possibility of 
miracles even to the extent of such as would seem 
to mock the present order of nature. The universe 
has by no means been compassed, nor have all its 
forces and methods been detected. There are cer- 
tain minds that will always stumble over miracles— 
the pedants, the weighers and measurers of matter, 
the dry and unimaginative statisticians, the men 
of rules and grooves ; but such minds do not consti- 
tute the court of truth. The poet, the philosopher, 
the meditative and spiritual minds, not only do not 
deny miracle, but hold it as an open door whence 
they can escape from this world of dust and ashes 
into one where there is a spiritual and eternal order. 


MR. GLADSTONE AT BIRMINGHAM. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


- has been my good fortune to witness perhaps the 

greatest political spectacle ever seenin England, 
the spectacle of England’s greatest statesman, at the 
age of seventy-nine, speaking for two hours to an 
audience of nineteen thousand persons. The word 
spectacle may not seem at first thought a very apt 
or happy expression to use in characterizing Mr. 
Gladstone’s visit to Birmingham. The word usual- 
ly suggests, I suppose, to most people theatrical 
show or exhibition of some sort or other. But 
surely the greatest spectacles are not mere vulgar 
shows, and do not depend upon the property man, 
the scenic artist, or any other adventitious aids or 
instruments whatsoever for their effect upon the 
imagination. An army ready for battle is undoubt- 
edly a great spectacle, but the least hint of war- 
paint or theatrical make-up would transform such a 
spectacle from the terribly grand to the absurdly 
ridiculous. 

This may illustrate the meaning I would attach 
to this word as I have here used it. Mr. Gladstone's 
visit to the capital of the Midland Counties of 
England has been, from first to last, a political 
spectacle which owed everything to the leader and 
the cause, and nothing to the campaign scene- 
painter or the political stage-manager. Bands and 
banners there were in abundance; but it was the 
Grand Old Man that the people wanted to see and 
hear, and not bunting and brass instruments. Mr. 
Gladstone arrived in Birmingham about midday, 
and everybody, young and old, rich and poor, was 
out to meet him—at least so it seemed tome. The 
train had not come to a perfect standstill before the 
aged statesman, carrying the weight of seventy-nine 
years upon his shoulders, stepped lightly from the 
railway carriage to the platform of the station, like 
a youth just home from college. As some one said, 
Mr. Gladstone came into Birmingham like a spring 
breeze. The speech-making began at the station, 
and has continued for three days and nights with a 
fluency, a brilliancy, a richness of diction and 
illustration, which, considered apart as mere feats of 
oratory, can only be compared to Mr. Gladstone 
himself in the very meridian of his parliamentary 
splendor. The people were expecting but one great 
speech: he gave them a half-dozen, and seemed per- 
fectly capable of giving as many more. The wise 
man never prophesies till after the thing has come 
to pass, but I venture the prediction that Mr. 
Gladstone’s visit to Birmingham, taken all in all, 
will be reckoned by the political historian of the 
future as one of his greatest oratorical and political 
achievements, second only to his Midlothian cam- 
paign of eight years ago. 

This is Mr. Gladstone’s second visit to Birming- 
ham. The first was made eleven years ago, and 
was principally in the interest of a young politician 
who had just retired from business at the early age 
of forty-one years, with a fortune reckoned among 
the millions. That young politician was Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain, ex-Mayor of Birmingham. It is 
believed by those who know the circumstances that 


the generous support which Mr. Gladstone then | 


gave Mr. Chamberlain, who was at that time un- 
known to national politics, was the making of him. 
It undoubtedly started him in his career, with the 
tremendous advantage of having the special patron- 
age and of receiving the reflected glory of the 
greatest party leader and statesman of the English 


people. But things have changed since 1877—yes, 
since 1885. In June, 1885, in a speech which Mr. 
Chamberlain delivered in Birmingham to his con- 
stituents, he said: “1 sometimes think that great 
men are like great mountains, and that we do not 
appreciate their magnitude while we are still close 
to them. You have to go toa distance to see which 
peak it is that towers above its fellows; and it may 
be that we shall have to put between us and Mr. Glad- 
stone a space of time before we shall know how 
much greater he is than any of his competitors for 
fame and power. I am certain that justice will be 
done to him in the future, and I am not less certain 
that there will be a signal condemnation of the men 
who, moved by motives of party spite, in their 
eagerness for office, have not hesitated to load with 
insult and indignity the greatest statesman of our 
time.” But no politician—that is, no responsible 
leader—has ever loaded “ with insult and indignity 
the greatest statesman of our time” as the author 
of these words did in a recent speech at Bradford. 
In that speech Mr. Chamberlain attributed the low- 
est possible motives to his former chief and all his 
former colleagues. He said they were willing to 
do anything for office. I have mentioned this cir- 
cumstance to indicate the changed condition of 
things political in Birmingham. When Mr. Glad- 
stone first visited this great town, it was the well- 
known stronghold of his supporters; it was the head 
and center of Liberal principles. It is now the 
stronghold, so it was thought, of his bitterest foes, the 
head and center of the “ Unionists,” or, as Mr. 
Gladstone has just named them, the “ Anti-liberal- 
Liberals.” Birmingham furnishes the constituents 
both of Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. John Bright, so 
that the Liberals have chosen to attack the enemy 
where he supposed himself invincible. It could 
hardly be expected that Mr. Gladstone’s visit to 
Birmingham, under these changed conditions, 
would be permitted to pass without some hostile 
demonstrations on the part of the dissentient Lib- 
erals. The English are not so good-natured as the 
Americans. This is especially shown in political mat- 
ters. It is no infrequent occurrence for a political 
meeting of one party to be broken up by the hostile 
members of the other party. I have seen one of 
the Queen’s sons-in law—the Marquis of Lorne— 
driven from a political platform and chased to the 
railway station by a mob with eggs and stones. In 
the campaign of 1886 a nobleman whose name I do 
not at this moment remember died from the effects 
of violence received at a political meeting. Im 1884 
a great Conservative meeting in birmingham, at 
which Lord Randolph Churchill and other distin- 
guished politicians were to have spoken, was broken 
up with great violence by Mr. Chamberlain’s sup- 
porters. Mr. Chamberlain was charged in the 
House of Parliament as being responsible for that 
political mob. It was, then, taking all these things 
into consideration, hardly to be hoped that Mr. 
Gladstone’s visit could take place without some 
show of hostility from Mr. Chamberlain’s followers. 
But there has been none. ‘There were, it is true, a 
few, a very few, weak hisses amid the loud and 
tumultuous applause which greeted the “Grand Old 
Man” whenever he appeared in the public streets 
or in the public halls. The hisses, weak and few 
as they were, were confined entirely, so far as I 
have been able to learn, to the first day of Mr. 
Gladstone’s stay in Birmingham, and were only 
heard in the open streets. The meetings, from 
first to last, were undisturbed by one word of dis- 
approval or by one note of discord. This is all very 
significant, and gives pretty good evidence that Mr. 
Chamberlain is a leader without any following to 
speak of. He was elected to his seat in Parliament 
as a Radical-Liberal; he is now the avowed sup- 
porter of a Conservative Government, and if he 
were to give his constituents-a chance to say what 
they think of his extraordinary change of front he 
would, I believe, cease to represent them at West- 
minster. Whatever else these great meetings have 
done, they have demonstrated the fact that Bir- 
mingham is still the stronghold of Liberal prinei- 
ples, and still loyal to the great Liberal leader. 
More than this, the municipal elections throughout 
England indicate beyond serious doubt that if the 
people of England were called upon to pass judg- 
ment, the present Government would go out of 
power and Mr. Gladstone would be asked to take 
office. This is now tacitly conceded by even the 
“Times” newspaper, which exults in the fact that 
the people will not have a chance to express their 


wish in the matter for another three years. Bat 


when the reckoning does come it will, | think, end 


the political career of the dissentient Liberals. 
G. M. R. 
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THE SAME LAW. 


HERE is a certain kind of education that comes 
only to a woman when she is self-supporting ; 
it is a sharpening of the wits, a keenness of percep- 
tion on all questions that affect her pocket, that no 
woman who comes in contact with life at second hand 
ever acquires. The struggle with the bread and 
butter questions, face to face, begun in early child- 
hood as it is with the majority of wage-earners 
among women, gives them a training that can never 
be acquired by any other means. Women who 
stand outside of these lives see mistakes, see errors 
of judgment, see false standards, but how many of 
them would be able to live the life of a wage-earning 
woman, with all its limitations, and do any better ¢ 
—take the same ignorance, the same environments, 
the same standards which are the result of the no- 
education and environment, and live any truer, 
nobler life? A little over a year ago, the writer 
was brought in contact with a girl between eighteen 
and twenty years old, who was breaking down 
physically. The girl was pretty, having the peculiar 
coloring that we see in all consumptives, and was 
dressed ina quiet and most becoming costume. The 
peculiar conditions under which we met justified 
some question as to her income and expenses. The 
girl was a carpet sewer, and earned $5 per week ; 
she paid $2.75 per week for board, which left a 
balance of $2.25 per week for all other expenses. 
Naturally the question arose, “ How can this girl 
dress as she is dressed on that amount ?” 
“Do you make your own dresses ?” was asked. 
“Oh, no, ma’am; I paid five dollars for having this 
one made. I've just joined the dressmaking class of 
the ” (naming a recently organized institution), 
she continued. ‘It won’t be so bad when I can 
make my own dresses,” and she smiled, delighted at 
the prospect. The writer thought she would not be 
charmed with the prospect of having to make her 
dresses after working from 7:30 a.m. to 6 P.M. 
The hat, shoes, and gloves of this young girl were 
new and in keeping with the dress. How many 
women of better education, and larger, far larger 
opportunities, would have managed from $2.25 per 
week to dress well; or produce the effect of being 
well dressed on that amount? There could have 
been but little indulgence in this girl’s life. Every 
penny must have been carefully saved to accumu- 
late to the amount necessary to purchase the goods, 
pay for the making of such a dress, and buy all the 


_ accessories. Of course she had no money to meet 


expenses caused by illness, nor money to pay for a 
needed vacation. How could she? 

A working girl, addressing a number of earnest- 
hearted women who were trying to realize what this 
struggle meant, or to lessen if possible the burden 
carried by wage-earning women, stated that by 
working from 8 A.M. to 6 P.M., with one-half hour 
intermission, she could earn $7 per week, which was 
the highest wages earned in her trade. She was 
entirely self-dependent. She was well dressed in a 
black skirt, red jersey, and felt hat. How many of 
the women listening to her statement would have 
been able to face the world as well dressed, as 
bravely, under the same conditions? No doubt that 
thought occurred to many of the listeners. A repre- 


' sentative from another trade, where the wages 


earned by the same worker varied at different seasons 
from $3.13 to $6.70 per week, stood in a respecta- 
ble suit of mourning. She, too, depended entirely 
on her own exertions for support. She spoke of 
the impossibility of keeping out of debt in the dull 
season. How could she? It is impossible for a 
girl to live decently on $3.13 per week in New 
York. The number ‘of weeks when the lowest 
figures represented her earnings far outnumbered 
the highest ; the weekly earnings ranged between $4 
and $5 for the greater portion of the year. Yeta 
woman whose costume was entirely of silk and 
velvet suggested to this girl that she should live 
within the smallest amount in order to have a sur- 
plus. The theory is sound, but to be practicable the 
smallest amount must represent the possibility of 
decent living. 

Take any woman of refined tastes—a woman 
who loves books, pictures, bric-A-brac, and whose 
income permits outlays for necessities, with rare 
outlays for moderate luxuries, and is there not a 
constant undercurrent of rebellion against her limita- 
tions’ You love etchings; a special etching. It 
will cost one hundred dollars. That to very many 
people in this world is a small amount. Yet you 


know you will never own that picture, to your dying 
day. ‘You will never have one hundred dollars to 
spend in that way. Fortunately, you can enjoy 
your favorite from a shop window on Broadway. So 
there is some compensation. But think what it is 
to live year after year, bending every energy of 
mind and body, and earn just enough to clothe and 
feed and house yourself, yet never having the 
clothes you would like to wear, only imitations ; 
food, but never the kind you wanted; and housed 
so that you are a fortunate individual, one to be 
envied, if you have a private corner, a place that is 
respected as yours. Yet this represents the life of 
hundreds of thousands of girls in this country, who 
thank God if they have the privilege of working 
nine hours a day, six days in the week, twelve 
months in the year. Not one hundred dollars shut- 
ting them out of a desired possession, but one h.n- 
dred cents—yes, fifty cents—yes, twenty-five cents. 

Think of the courage it would take when a girl 
had earned four dollars per week for about five 
months, just enough to meet expenses and leave 
the smallest if any balance, to have three weeks of 
prosperity—yes, wealth—by earning six dollars ; the 
surplus of two dollars per week is in her hand, the 
coveted possession possible—and yet resist. She 
comes out in a gorgeous hat—happy, blissful, con- 
tented. It is all wrong; the money ought to have 
been put aside to meet the dull season; but then, you 
see, the world is not full of heroines. Let us live 
up to the standards we make for others. 


A ROW OF PEAS. 
A LETTER TO MARTHA CONCERNING HOUSE- 
KEEPING. 


Dear Martha: 
S° you are going to be married and go to house- 
keeping. “ Well begun is half done,” says the 
proverb; and I say it is better to begin your mar- 
ried life even in two rooms that are your own than 
to board in a “ palatial” hotel. Home is what you 
need in the beginning ; when you know what a home 
means you will never want to change. And you 
want advice: do you think you will follow it? But 
you have asked for it, and here it is. 

I advise you first to plant a long row of peas. 
P’s I should say, properly, but the other spelling 
looks better with “ planting.”’ 

Be Punctuat. Don’t, even if you have the most 
amiable and skillful of servants, keep your meals 
waiting. Half an hour late means a cold or an 
overdone meal; thirty minutes are lost to the whole 
day’s work ; your husband late at his business; the 
day begun wrong. And your servants get into bad 
habits if your meals are not at given hours. How 
can a dinner be fit to eat an hour after it is cooked ? 
I could enlarge, but this is enough for a letter. 

Be Patient. Not merely with your family, but 
with yourself. Do not think that housekeeping is 
a mere incident, a sort of play, an acted charade ; 
it is a real, important, hard occupation. You must 
be eternally vigilant; never tire of inspecting 
drawers, pans, pots, closets, corners; all possible 
places for things to be tucked away and left to 
mold or decay. You must always know when flour 
and sugar and salt and spice and butter and wood 
and coal and eggs—in short, everything—needs to 
be supplied. You don’t want to hear, the night be- 
fore baking day, that “ there isn’t a bit o’yeast in the 
house, mum!” And all this takes time; it is detail. 
It is a necessity, though, and when you begin to be 
tired and look forward to years of what you call 
drudgery, remember that it only comes hour by 
hour, day by day, not in an avalanche. Have pa- 
tience to take it so. 

Petit a petit 
L’oiseau fait son nid.” 

Be Pieasant. I don't require that you shall 
* always meet your husband with a smile.” A wo- 
man need not be an idiot, and a perpetual smile is 
as bad as a perpetual frown: equally reasonless and 
exasperating. But don’t whine; that is weak and 
intolerable. A little effort will keep your voice 
agreeable and bright even if you are inwardly dis- 
couraged. And don’t fret; that is even worse. 
Life will not be all sunshine to you; it is not to any 
one. Things will go wrong; Peggy will break dishes, 
forget to wash her dish-towels, have sour bread, 
sticky plates, half-cooked steak ; but these are minor 
evils, not worth a hard word: shine them away. 
There is a sailor’s saying about moonrise, that “ the 
moon eats up the clouds :” so does a pleasant face 
and a cheerful tone “eat up ” little troubles. And 


“ As the mistress is, the maid is.” 


I have seen a quick-tempered, fault-finding girl 


take on the gay and easy manner of her employer as 
if she had been under a spell. 

Nothing makes housekeeping easier than a dispo- 
sition to make the best of everything. The wheels 
will not creak, Martha, if they are kept anointed 
with the oil of gladness. 

Be PrerseverinG. If you once make up your 
mind to do a thing or to have it done, and are con- 
vinced that it is the thing to do, keepatit. I once 
had a struggle with a pudding; I remember my 
grandmother’s baked Indian meal puddings, and | 
wanted to make one just like them. Of course | 
began with recipes; and, oh! what concoctions | 
made! Some were just chickens’ meat; some 
like sweet gruel; others a solid, heavy mass, quite 
uneatable. Then I began experimenting. I spoiled 
more meal and milk than I like to think of ; but | 
evolved my pudding at last ; and I am very proud 
when every one who eats it asks, “ How do you make 
that pudding 

If your cook persists in spoiling some favorite 
dish by her own methods, just calmly have her 
make it over again till she learns your way. If your 
butcher brings you undrawn fowls, send them back 
every time, till he learns that they must be properly 
dressed. Follow up delinquents with untiring per- 
sistence ; remember the old Yorkshire phrase, * It’s 
dogged as does it.” 

Be Piucky. Do not be afraid of your servants ; 
they will respect you far more and serve you far 
better if you insist on their having your way instead 
of theirown. You no doubt will dread a change, 
but even if that comes it may be a change for the 
better instead of the worse. Neither be afraid of 
your husband ; if your bills exceed your allowance, 
tell him so promptly ; if he growls, accept it as your 
due, bravely and cheerfully ; no man worth loving or 
marrying will growl at a woman brave enough to 
own she is in the wrong; and “open confession” 
saves all those delicate secret complications that 
help out the interest of a novel but are intolerable 
in real life. Don’t be afraid of other people—their 
words, their opinions, or their customs. If you cannot 
afford expensive carpets, put down cheap ones, or 
nothing, and take them as a matter of course ; never 
apologize for them. If you have cheap chairs, fall 
back on their comfort and cleanliness when you 
think of it, and do not inwardly cringe because 
they are cheap. It is neither sinful por shameful 
to be poor; if you have to be careful and troubled 
about many things, dear Martha, like your Script- 
ural namesake, do not let this be one of them. 

Be PaLaTABLE—or make your food, your hospi- 
tality, your manners, savory and desirable. It takes 
brains to put proper flavors into food as well as to 
mix colors; tasteless vegetables, meat that tells 
strongly of its age and origin, soup that has a taste 
of dishwater “simply, and nothing more,” are 
abominations; cultivate your taste for the sake of 
your household. For the sake of your friends show 
a real hospitality ; be willing to ask people to tea 
and offer them one kind of cake, biscuit, and a 
relish, or a sweet; every dish the best of its kind, 
so good that they are noticeable ; and this applies to 
every other meal. I have been to lunches of six 
aud eight courses where I made my meal of a 
biscuit, a cup of coffee, and the aspect of china, 
silver, and flowers. I could not swallow the 
bouillon, the ragout was disgusting, the oysters 
lukewarm, the salad oily, the croquettes apparently 
flavored with paregoric, the preserved fruit fer- 
mented. And I have partaken of a two-course 
supper where I only regretted my limited capacity 
for food. And suit your manner to your table, my 
dear : be natural, agreeable, and leave your troubles, 
labors, and mistakes in the cellar or the attic while 
you have guests. Make them at home as simply 
and quietly as you can; don’t sit beside them and 
entertain them from breakfast to bed-time; let 
them do a little as they please. 

I could say a great deal more, Martha, but my 
letter is too long now. It is so easy to give advice, 
“so hard to take it” ?—that is true ; but then you 
asked for it. Good-by. 

Cooke. 


MIND CURE IN THE NURSERY. 
L. 
By Grace C. Kempton. 


1 gre: we may not all be ready to make a 
thorough study of the science of Mental Heal- 
ing, nor to subscribe to all its doctrines, there is 
much in its first simple teachings which every 
mother may gratefully receive and practice. 

Its first aim is to lift us away from centering our 
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ives upon the plane of our bodies and earthly con- 
ditions, though leaving us even more free to enjoy 
those conditions in their true proportions. It also 
aims to remove our fears ; and helps us to be ever 
mindful of the Source of all life, not in a vague and 
abstract way, but by a realization thatevery breath 
we draw comes from that Source alone. 

Could influences in these two directions be exer- 
cised in each nursery, how differently equipped 
would the children leave it to go out to their work 
in the world ! 

We have all seen-the contrast between the child 
who is petted and pampered for the least ailment, 
and the child who is helped cheerfully to look the 
other way and ignore the unpleasantness. It is 
astonishing to see how unconscious a child becomes 
of bumps and slight wounds under the last treat- 
ment. One child in mind who had been eared for 
in this wise way was often found at night with 
deep scratches or bruises of which no one had heard. 
Her mind had been from babyhood so accustomed 
to ignoring small evils that she had, at least in 
part, become unconscious of these happenings 
which under another system would have assumed 
large proportions and caused her many tears and 
much misery—the misery coming not only from 
the actual pain which she @would be forced to 
realize, but the state of mind which the realization 
would have invariably caused. This habit of mind 
may be inculeated from infancy with no trouble, 

rovided those in charge are in the same habit. 
Children learn constantly not only from what we 
say and do, but from what we are. If we live on 
the plane of our bodies, in their delights, appetites, 
and sensations, the children will do the same. 
Many things can be traced from ordinary life which 
have an influence in the opposite direction, as when 
children old enough to be touched mentally are 
too often punished upon their bodily plane, whether 
by whipping or depriving the body of customary in- 
dulgence. A bad effect in this line has been 
noticed where a child is compelled to give up a 
dainty edible as a punishment, or is allowed to have 
it as a reward. 

We have all seen the mothers who hold their 
life’s interest directly in the bodies of their children, 
who watch their tongues, their digestions, and their 
appetites with morbid intensity. The least devia- 
tion from health is commented upon, its supposed 
cause hunted for, and its probable end predicted. 

“ Jamie, you will surely be sick !” startles a child 
into big-eyed wonder, and often frightens it into 
further development of its slightest ail. Because 
nature is so strong and is so constantly at work to 
hold each child in her own wholesome paths, often 
“ Jamie” is not sick, whereupon he, believing the scare 
to be sham, trespasses further until actual disorder 
does follow. A child should be taught implicit 
obedience to nature’s laws, but for the sake of 
higher ends than merely his own bodily comfort. 
He should be taught to choose plain food; warm 
clothing, light and loose; long sleeps, and pure air ; 
also to keep his body clean and pure. All these 
become habits while he is unconscious of them ; but, 
sooner than we expect it, he may be led into more 
conscious appreciation of the habits; and so gradu- 
ally he makes them his own. 

We also know the disadvantage of living in fear. 
Every fear must bias the mind, and therefore the 
life. One mother fears to let her child learn to 
swim, therefore the child must.be the loser, must 
give up that which nature intended he should have 
—mastery of another element and the consequent 
development of his mind and muscles. Another 
fears to let her child run and jump; he must walk 
sedately with a hold upon his nurse’s hand. 
We have actually known of one mother caution- 
ing another in seeing her fat little two-year-old trot 
down and up a short and gentle slope, giving as her 
reason that there was “ so much danger of rupture ”! 

Many mothers fear to let the child do at least 
half what nature’s plan would demand, and the child 
is necessarily affected by it. 

Independence and _ self-reliance, strong elastic 
muscles and invigorated circulations, cannot attend 
the child’s development if he is brought up under 
a code of fears. 

What should we say if it were possible to know 
of a bird who feared to let its young spread wings 
and fly! Just as reasonable is it for us to hesitate 
at any natural process which a normal child’s 
instinct dictates it to try. Think! We fear ofte- 
to let the babe walk, while we do not hesitate to 
follow it with words, thoughts, and impressions 
which open channels for the entrance of physical 
ills, and then even fasten them down close as if to 
the burden they must carry through the world. 


our physical mechanism shall run smoothly and in 
perfect order, with no ills, no prostrations nor epi- 
demics, few of us doubt; but may we not hasten its 
arrival, if only a little, by dropping some of our 
fears and trusting more to the great central power 
which in one way or another we all recognize as 
the Creator’s ? 

Should we try to follow these laws, our children 
would surely be freer, more joyous, and a load of 
care would be lifted from our own shoulders. 
Their light is so broad, so penetrating, that if we 
open our minds to one little ray we see many new 
things by it, receiving constant practical help in 
the laws of hygiene. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE CLUBS. 
RANCE has a National League for the promo- 
tion of physical culture. Its purpose it de- 
clares to be—*“ the gradual development in all the 
schools of the strength of boys who will eventually 
be called upon to serve in the army, and of that 
vigorous health on which the intellectual and moral 
faculties alike depend. With this wiew outdoor 
games and active recreation will be introduced into 
all the educational establishments without prejudice 
to the gymnastic exercises already in vogue. The 
authorities will be invited to set apart more hours 
daily for these sports, and to determine how far 
they can be introduced as well into girls’ schools. 
Throughout the rural districts grounds will be 
specially devoted to outdoor games— in short, the 
traditional “ green” will become an accomplished 
fact in every village. Every year there will be a 
grand competition, in which champions from all 
parts of the country will take part”—a wise sug- 
gestion to educators. Concerted action on the part 
of a few leading citizens, and the expenditure of a 
very little money, would make an athletic club a 
possession of every village in the country. It is a 
delusion that men who have grown up in outdoor 
work in the country are Apollos. Nowhere do we 
find men with more slovenly gaits, less springy, or 
with more rounded shoulders than among farmers. 
There is no purpose to their development. Physi- 
eal culture requires just what mental culture re- 
quires—a knowledge of the pupil’s lack, and a 
definite, constant effort to supply it. 


SOME CAUSES THAT INFLUENCE THE 
DEATH RATE. 


A* Dr. J. M. French says in the article * In- 
fant Mortality and the Environment” in the 
current number of the “ Popular Science Monthly,” 
“it is a staréling fact that from one-third to one- 
half of all the children born die under five years of 
age.” Inthe city of New York, forthe seven years 
ending in 1873, exactly fifty per cent. of the children 
born died under that age. It is said on authority 
that out of every one hundred live-born children, 
about twenty-five die before the end of the first year, 
and from forty to fifty before the close of the fifth 
year. 

Dr. French asks : 

“The real questions at issue relate to those influ- 
ences which are at work upon so large a proportion 
of infants and young children the world over, tend- 
ing to break down in them the power of resisting 
disease, lessen their chances of a vigorous, healthy 
life, and render them unduly liable to go down to 
early grees. What is the nature of these influ- 
ences’ What circumstances tend to increase their 
activity? Under what conditions and to what ex- 
tent may they be rendered inert, or their usual dire 
effects be avoided? By what means may an un- 
favorable environment be changed to a favorable 
one, and the vitality and longevity of the race be 
thereby increased 

And he answers by stating that the first deleteri- 
ous cause “ in order of time, and unquestionably also 
of importance, is heredity.” Dr. French claims 
that a large proportion of all children born are born 
weaklings, born without the vitality to resist disease ; 
that the influences that result in this weakness have 
been at work for ages, and quotes Dr. Holmes’s state- 
ment that every disease could be cured if taken in 
season, but that in some cases it would be necessary 
to begin one hundred years before the patient was 
born. The effects of inherited disease may be mani- 
fested in various ways. Dr. French says the child 
may be born with the disease developed ; the dis- 
ease may be transmitted, and not develop until later 
life, or the inheritance may assert itself only in a 
general weakness and want of vitality that renders 
the victim liable to any malady. 


That the day is still in the far future in which j 


The remedy: the physical development and 
elevation of the race. 

The next chief cause of this terrible mortality 
among children is poverty, with its inseparable com- 
panions, ignorance, carelessness, and inefficiency ; not 
only the children die, but the death rate among the 
parents is largely increased by the same causes. 

Extremes of cold and heat increase the death rate 
greatly. Dr. Routh says, in his work on “ Infant 
Feeding:” “ Among the most pernicious influences 
among young children we may include cold. It is 
a household word among us, which takes its origin 
from the Registrar-General’s returns, that a very 
cold week always increases the mortality of the very 
young and the very aged.” 

Remedies: nutritious food and suitable clothing, 
cleanliness and fresh air. Heat increases diarrheeal 
diseases, and is dreaded because of the menace to 
the health of children. 

Improper feeding, Dr. French says, is the most 
prolific cause of mortality among children. The 
mother’s milk is the natural food for children, and 
the death rate among children fed on natural food 
is greatly less than the death rate among children 
fed on artificial food. Dr. French makes the 
strongest plea for attention to the breeding and care 
of cows, when he says that cow’s milk is the best 
substitute for the mother’s milk, and yet a most 
dangerous avenue for the transmission of disease, 
quoting Professor Lister, “a pabulum for all kinds 
of organisms ; nearly all kinds of bacteria will live in 
2.” 

Accepting this scientific statement, is it not strange 
that we are so indifferent as to the sources of our 
milk supply ? We have vigilant health boards in most 
of our cities, and there is a great improvement in 
the quality of milk served, but in the smaller towns 
and villages but slight attention is paid to the 
sources of supply, and the death of children and 
adults is the penalty. A New Jersey town is now 
threatened with an epidemic of typhoid fever which 
has been traced to the milk supply; seven cases 
made their appearance at the same time, all in 
families supplied by the same milkman. 

These warnings, the result of faith and indiffer- 
ence, are given every little while, but we go on with 
the same lack of reasonable care until we are startled 
by the appearance of this disease or some other 
arising from a similiar cause, where constant inves- 
tigation and educated public sentiment would be 
worth a dozen health boards to prevent. 


Our Younc FOoLks. 


THE SONG OF THE WHEEL. 


By Tupor JENKs. 


HEN little Phyllis came to town, they took her 
all about— 

They took her here, they took her there ; they tired 
Phyllis out. 

One night there was a pantomime—the next day she 
departed, 

So Phyllis begged to rest at home. 
started. 

And while she sat before the fire, her thoughts began 
to roam, 

At first on fields and flowers, and then she thought of 
home, 

Till homesick tears were brimming ! 
around the room 

To seek some occupation to drive away her gloom. 

She saw beside the fireplace an ancient spinning-wheel, 

Which looked so strangely lonely that for her it seemed 
to feel. 

She smiled, and drew it nearer. 
pedal ; 

The wheel began to turn—(how little ones do meddle !) 

The speed increases, quicker runs the wheel until it 
hums ! 

Then a purring murmur, a gentle singing, comes ; 

It soothed the restless maiden : she doubted whether 
birds 

Had ever sung so sweetly their ballads—without words. 

But Phyllis soon is startled: can she believe her ears ? 

She holds her breath and listens—these are words she 


The theater party 


She looked 


Her foot was on the 


hears ! 

And now the sound is plainer—she cannot doubt it 
long ; 

This sympathetic spinning-wheel was spinning her a 
song ! 


“ Whir-r !—’twas years and years ago, and in a country 


old, 
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That I was made in a turner’s shop, set up, displayed, 
and sold. 

A sturdy farmer bought me, and gave me to his wife ; 

I turned them many a twisted thread, and led a stirring 
life. 

The farmer’s son grew strong and tall ; he left his 
father’s farm 

To make his bonny wife a home—and I went, on his 
arm, 

To help them spin their thread of life. I never asked 
for rest, 

But children came, and bread was dear—our hearts 
turned toward the west. 

On board a rocking, creaking ship, which spun a thread 
of foam— 

An endless thread through endless days—we sought 
another home. 

Only the tried and trustiest were carried o’er the sea : 

They took the «> en oaken chest, the baby’s crib— 
and me. 

Deep through darkening woods we toiled, the oxen 
swaying slowly ; 

Of mossy logs a shelter made—only a cabin lowly. 

From dawn to dark the gleaming ax rang on the top- 
pling trees, 

From morn to night my song I sang before the house- 
wife’s knees ; 

With countless threads of honest flax I fed the clang- 
ing loom, 

And when we sang together our music filled the room. 

The busy days made happy years too quickly rolling by, 

Until *twas “Grandma’s ” tireless foot that bade my 
wheel to fly. 

The old log cabin yielded place with what good grace 
it might 

When rose the wide-spread homestead upon the ancient 
site. 

While bursting barns and granaries, like waiters at a 
feast, 

Attentive stood with ready store, good cheer for man 
and beast. 

Young and old were happy ; gay laughter filled the 
hall, 

So long as nmiy dear mistress reigned, the honored queen 
of all. 

The day I dreaded came at last ; my white-haired mis- 
tress died. 

In idleness I mourned for her. No foot the pedal tried. 

They might have let me stay there; I loved her 
sitting-room ! 

But I became “old-fashioned,” and, in the silent 
gloom, 

Among old books and clothing (the family’s fallen 
leaves), 

I stood within the attic, cramped by the low-pitched 
eaves. 


Sometimes a curious housewife the moldering rubbish 
stirred, 

But never saw I kindly smile, nor heard one loving 
word. 

How long I languished in that cell I have no way to 
tell. 

One day a laughing party came who broke the numbing 
spell ; 

They tumbled us about the floor with merry talk and 
jest, 


From dusty darkness brought me forth, and ended my 
long rest. 

How strange all seemed! It quite confused my puz- 
zled, aching head. 

I felt like one who comes to life from years among the 
dead ! 

Within a throbbing, jolting box I traveled to this town, 

And here I met my mistress. I loved her hair so 
brown, 

Her bright blue eyes, her dimpled smile, her hand that 
softly lingers. 

I thought : “ How tight I’ll wind the flax for her small 
dainty fingers !” 

My frame seemed filled with eager life, impatient to 
begin ; 

Long days have passed—my patience fails !—When 
does she mean to spin ?” 


The whirring gently died away. The party from the 
play 

Came bustling in with laughter. She pushed the wheel 
away. 

They thronged around the fire with faces all aglow ; 

From their cloaks and mantles they shook the fallen 
snow. 


They turned to Phyllis, smiling : “ How very dull you 
seem, 

Your eyes as big as saucers—perhaps you’ve had a 
dream ?” 

“T don’t think I was dreaming. And yet it’s strange,” 
said she— | 

“TI thought this dear old spinning-wheel had sung a 
song to me ! 

I’m sure it spoke—” “Its spoke,” they said, “I see— 
badly split ! 

But wheels are not in fashion—so I don’t care a bit! 

The wheel’s a nuisance, anyhow ; I’ll throw it out to- 
morrow !” 

The child’s lip quivered painfully; her heart was 
touched with sorrow. 

She begged to have the spinning-wheel. They lightly 
gave consent; 

And back to her dear country home the happy spinner 
went. 

Then Phyllis sought about until she found a wrinkled 
dame 

Who taught the little maiden till ease and deftness 
came. 

And now the Wheel spins merrily for the great-grand- 
daughter 

Of her with whom it left its home and crossed the 
stormy water. 


AUNT DI’S SAYINGS. 


NEW book for girls has just been written by 

Rosa Nonchette Carey, the author of “ Not 
Like Other Girls,” entitled “ Aunt Diana.”* Aunt 
Diana is a very charming maiden lady who loves 
young people wisely and well. She invites a favorite 
young niece to live with her for two years, and this 
young girl grows from a fretful, unhappy girl into 
a wise, loving daughter and sister under Aunt Di’s 
teachings. Aunt Di says so many things that every 
girl ought to hear that we pick some of them out: 


“Cultivate a pleasing manner, Alison; you have 
no idea how valuable a commodity it is; it is worth 
half the world’s wares; people will not always take 
the trouble to dig below the surface—they prefer 
judging from the outer appearance.” 


“ You see, Alison, fussy people make poor com- 
panions. Miss Leigh never has any leisure for 
anything but her own worries.” 


“Nothing, nothing is impossible. We ought to 
keep our own dust for our own shelves, and not 
sprinkle other folks with our worries.” 


“Never air your worry before its twenty-four 
hours old.” 


“ Friendship is a great test. . . . Nothingstamps 
a man or woman so much as the choice of friends. 
Many a life is made or marred at the commence- 
ment by a wise or unwise selection. Most of us 
are mere copyists, and we form our own style on 
the pattern furnished by our friends. I notice this 
so much with young people; they cannot create 
their own atmosphere. Most of us, except a few 
strong-minded persons, see with other people’s eyes. 
How necessary, then, that those eyes should be pure 
and far-sighted 


“Take no troublesome bedfellow with you; fold 
up the worry with your prayers.” 


“Be brave, put yourself in the background, re- 
member where daily strength is te be found, and 
draw your supply daily ; there is no such thing as 
laying up for to-morrow—every day brings its own 
cares and its own joys, every day must furnish its 
own joys and its own thanksgivings as well.” 


‘“‘ Be as modern as you like—nothing is so hateful 
as eccentricity in a woman; and, my dear, do not 
be shocked at what I am going to say, but a woman 
without vanity is a monstrosity in nature. It is 
your duty to make the best of yourself, remember 
that; no one ought to be plainer than they can 
help, for the sake of other people; suit your dress 
to yourself, not yourself to your dress. Do not 
turn yourself into a peg to hang your neighbor’s 
clothes on. . . . Cultivate the true art of dress. 
When you choose a gown, give your mind to it; 
study it as you would the different parts of a pict- 
ure. Spend little money, less time; but what you 
do, do thoroughly. I never could bear patchwork, 
and some women are dreadfully patched.” 


1 J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, Pa, 


“Every girl’s dress should be symbolical of 
beauty, and purity.” 

“It seems to me that being frightened and yet 
doing the right thing makes a heroine.” J 


“Never get warm over an argument. When 
you begin to feel angry it is time to hold your 


tongue.” 


OUR PETS. 


WHat is more delightful than a happy, healthy 
pet in the home!—not a baby, but a dum) 
pet ; a dog or cat or monkey or bird, some animal 
that loves and is loved. While a pet in the house 
is a delight, what is more sad than a neglected pet, 
hungry, driven into corners, lonesome, feeling, and 
showing so plainly that it feels, itself in the way ! 
Have you not seen such pets? Yesterday, passing 
a handsome house, I saw cuddled down in the 
corner of the window in the sun such a poor little 
neglected kitten! About her neck was a piece of 
faded blue ribbon that told so plainly of a different 
life from Pussy’s present life. A couple of months 
ago John or Minnie, or somebody in that house, 
had thought Pussy the most lovely kitten in the 
world. She was d and fed and loved, and 
was the most contented puss in the city. Mamma 
was teased for the piece of blue ribbon, and it was 
tied about Puss’s neck, who was told to admire 
herself in the glass, and heard again and again 
that she was the most lovely kitten in all the world. 
But to-day Pussy is fed when the cook remembers 
it. Of course, when Puss has been forgotten fora 
whole day and she sees a bowl of milk, all rich and 
yellow, on the kitchen table, and she is so hungry 
that it is more than she can do to see the food she 
needs so much within reach and not take it, she 
jumps upon the table and just gets a taste when 
cook rushes in and sees her. Qh, horrible! she is 
caught by the back of the neck and thrown out-of- 
doors, and a pail of water thrown over her. Now, 
all drabbled and wet and hungry and unhappy, she 
cuddles in the sun on the window-sill. I know this 
must have been this Pussy’s history, for she looked 
as though she had not yet become used to hunger 
and neglect. In a few weeks, if this sort of life 
goes on, Puss will be just an ash-barrel cat, stoned 
by boys and driven out of houses if she attempts to 
find a home and begin to be a clean, honest, loving 
puss again. Somebody is to blame for Pussy’s 
downfall. Somebody forgot to be loving, faithful, 
and true. 

Just in that way I’ve seen a gay, rollicking, 
handsome pup in a little time become a surly, 
rough-coated dog. For a little time he was petted 
and cared for most carefully, given water to drink, 
fed just the kind of food he needed, given a good 
bed at night; but now his little master has grown 
tired of him, and considers it a great nuisance to 
look after him when he is forced to. Birds I’ve 
seen treated in the same way. The first few weeks 
after they become members of the family they have 
everything to make them happy: clean cage, clean 
water, plenty of seed, bits of something green; but 
after a little time the cage is left dirty, but fresh 
water is given, and seed; then seed is given and 
water is forgotten ; then even seed is forgotten, and | 
poor, starved Dick spends all his time pecking at 
husks. Certainly there are houses where this sort 
of treatment is not permitted, and yet the pets are 
neglected pets. All the loving attentions, pet 
names, tender pats, are forgotten, and the poor pets 
go about with such a hungry look in their eyes. 
They are given food, but not loving words; they 
are no longer companions, only playthings when 
the little masters and mistresses feel like it, and 
that is a very different thing from being wanted all 
the time. 

Olive Thorne Miller, who loves animals as if they 
were children, and who has taught us how to under- 
stand and care for them, urges us to remember 
and speak to the pets in the houses we visit, be- 
cause it makes them so much happier ; she says that 
pets should be members of the family, treated with 
every consideration and courtesy. Mrs. Miller tells 
us of some of her experiences : 

“Now, I am never greatly attracted by parrots 
and cockatoos, but I can no more go into a room 
and not speak to the bird or the dog or the cat 
than I can ignore the child. Although I have 
never petted that bird, never done more than to 
speak to him kindly, yet the moment I come in he 
begins to bow, to wriggle his body, to elevate and 
lower his crest, and to cry, ‘ cock-a-too! cock-a-too !’ 
If I do not notice him he will in a few moments 
scream, to make me do so. At another house on 
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my list of visiting places, a dignified old cat, the 

t of the household, will at once leave his com- 
fortable cushion, though he is well on in years and 
likes his comfort, and come to me for a word and a 
little petting. Instances like these might be multi- 
plied almost without end, to show how other creat- 
ures, as well as dogs, remember their friends and 
like to be spoken to. Therefore, I say, give them 
that pleasure; talk to your pets; observe when 
they are happy, and when uneasy; take a personal 
interest in them.”’ 

Do you not feel happier if, when you run in to 
see your little friend, the baby dimples and cooes, 
the dog gets up and wag _ his tail and rubs his cold 
nose under your hand, while the cat rubs against 
you with gentle purrs? Of course you do. Think 
of the difference to go in and see the baby turn 
away its face, kitty run for an open door, while the 
dog hurries away with his tail between his legs 
the moment your voice is heard! It is hardly any 
pleasanter if they are perfectly indifferent when 
you come. 


FOLLY.” 
THE TALE OF A LITTLE DOG. 
By H. 


by was a blue Skye terrier, and you know that this 
does not mean a sky-blue terrier, but simply a 
gray, silky little dog, resembling a door-mat, with 
bright eyes twinkling out at one end and a very 
short tail wagging at the other. 

It was New Year’s morning when Mabel and 
Ted Granger first heard his sharp little bark in the 
hall. 
The children were reading their Christmas books 
before the library fire, trying to keep quiet till 
mamma should finish her letters. 

They had heard the street door open and close, 
and knew papa had come back from his office. At 
that unexpected bark Mabel had jumped from her 
chair; but Ted pulled her dress. “It’s one of 
papa’s tricks ; don’t let him fool you!” he whispered, 
and began reading as though deeply absorbed in 
his book. Just then a fluffy thing rushed in under 
the portiére. 

“ Oh, it’s a dog! 
cried Mabel. 

“ Dear me! I should think it was!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Granger, looking in astonishment at the 
intruder, who was now a prisoner in the hands of 
two delighted children. 

Their papa ventured in, an amused smile on his 
face. “ t couldn’t help buying him, for I knew he 
was just what Ted and Mabel wanted.” 

“Oh, heis! he is toolovely ! And you area dear 
_ papa.” Mabel left the dog a moment to hug her 
papa, and ten-year-old Ted, who is quite dignified, 
said it was “a fine dog.” 

“ You will find he is intelligent, though he doesn’t 
know much English yet—his English is about like 
your German, Ted,” said Mr. Granger, with a 
roguish glance at his son. 

“What do you mean, papa?” questioned Mabel. 

“ An interesting dog, no doubt !” murmured Mrs. 
Granger ; “ but here we are getting ready to move. 
The idea of carrying a dog to Boston with us!” 

“He is used to traveling, my dear, for he is sup- 

to be an emigrant. The dog dealer found 
him in the streets, and as no one claimed him after 
some weeks’ advertising, of course he was at liberty 
to sell hinr. He doesn’t answer to any English 
name, and I found would come more promptly when 
called in German. Just see!” and Mr. Granger 
called, “ Komm hier!” The dog obeyed. 

“Stehe shildwache!”’ (stand guard) continued 
Mr. Granger, and Mein Herr Terrier “sat up,” 
waving his fore-paws pathetically ‘in the air. 

Mabel’s face grew sober. 

“ Oh, papa,” she said, “ perhaps some little Ger- 
man girl lost him; and, oh, she must feel dreffely.” 

“ But this little American girl will be kind to 
him, so he ought to be happy,” replied papa, kiss- 
ing the sad face into asmile. “ But are you will- 
ing the children should keep him, mamma ?” 

“ He is so cunning that I cannot help being will- 
ing—only to think of moving with a small dog—oh, 
it is folly, my dear!” 

“Was he a poor little lost doggy, and did mam- 
ma think him a folly ?” crooned Mabel, hugging the 


It wasn’t one of papa’s tricks ! 


pet again. 

“Tf mamma thinks him a folly, let’s call him 
Folly !” cried Ted. 

Everybody laughed, and so the little “stray” was 
homeless and nameless no longer. 


Two months later Mabel was leading “Folly” 


through Boston 
Common. The blue 
ribbon was long, 
and Folly so much 
ahead that he seem- 
ed to be leading the 
little girl, who walk- 
ed at her mother’s +) 
side. 

Mabel felt proud 
to see how other 
girls turned to look 
at her dog. His 
long hair was well 
brushed. Her 
mamma said he had 
on his “ silk gown,” 
and it did shine 
prettily in the sun. 
Mabel noticed one 
little girl who was . 
coming toward 
them, and who 
seemed to be look- 
ing at Folly with 
wonder. Just then 
he gave a pull, and 
the ribbon was out 
of Mabel’s hand— 
out of her reach, 
though she sprang 
forward to catch it. 
Down the street ran 
Folly, the bright 
ribbon floating and 
flapping like a flag 


LA 


of victory. 
“The policeman 
will catch him ; 


don’t ery, dear! 
said Mamma, who 
saw that tears were 
near. They would 
have fallen, too, but 
just then something 
surprised Mabel so 
much that crying 
was forgotten. 

As Folly ran on, 
that little girl who 
had been watching 
him in the distance began to run also, and to- 
ward them—no, toward Folly! In a second she 
was on her knees and Folly in her arms, barking 
for joy as he licked her face and answered her 
caresses in his way. The little girl was talking 
very fast to him in German when Mabel and her 
mamma reached her side. Mabel clasped her 
mamma's hand tighter, whispering, with a break in 
her voice : 

“Tt is the—the little German girl, mamma!” 

The little girl looked up; she clasped Foll 
tightly and said : 

“Tt is mein leetle Bischen—mein leetle dog. 
Mein papa haf lost him in Noy Ork.” 

“Yes, dear, and we found him and have been 
good to him. We will go and see your papa and 
tell him all about it; may we ?”’ asked Mrs. Granger, 
who saw the little one could not speak English 
easily. 

“Ja, wohl!” (certainly) was the answer, and 
smiles dimpled the anxious face. Herr Sonnenthal 
they found giving German lessons, but his guests 
were welcome. He exclaimed over the “strange 
fortune,” and told them how his Rose had mourned 
for the pet she had brought from the Fatherland; 
but no, he said, she ought not to take it back now. 

But Mabel said, bravely : 

“Oh, yes, sir, she must! I should wish my dog 
back if i had lost him.” Then she bent over her 
“Folly "—the other girl’s “Bischen”—for she 
couldn’t see very well. Her mamma knew why, 
and patted the bowed head. But Rose’s father 
begged that he might try to do something to repay 


such kindness. Would not the young Miss come | 


and learn his language? he asked. 

Mrs. Granger thought that a fine plan, and so 
Ted and Mabel have a good teacher in Herr Son- 
nenthal, and he and Rose good friends in them and 
in their papa and mamma. And no one calls the 
children’s New Year's gift a Folly any longer—his 
name, you see, is “ Bischen.” 


“ Perhaps the very best idea of prayer is just 
thinking toward God and waiting for what He will 
think back to us, and do; not trying to tell Him 


anything.” 
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o ELL, dear, I am very sorry that you have so 

much to trouble you in school. I wish I 
could help you,” and Aunt Laura looked kindly 
down into the swollen, tear-stained face of her 
little niece. 

“It’s because they're all so ugly, Auntie—that’s 
the reason,” sobbed Nannie, putting her head down 
in her aunt’s lap. Aunt Laura passed her hand 
gently over the brown head, as she said, softly, “‘ I'm 
so sorry.” 

After a little silence she asked : 

“Nannie, how many scholars are there in your 
school ?” 

“*Bout thirty-five, I guess,” answered Nannie, 
without raising her head. 

“Thirty-four ugly little girls and boys; only one 
good little girl,” said Aunt Laura, musingly. “I 
think I will talk to papa and mamma and tell them 
you are not in the right kind of school.” 

Nannie turned her head and looked sharply at 
Aunt Laura, who was looking calmly into the fire. 

“ Yes,” she continued, after a pause, “it must 
be a great trial to have to spend three hours a day 
with thirty-four ugly, disagreeable, bad-tempered 
children.” 

Nannie sat up now, looking into Aunt Laura’s 
face with a very puzzled expression. 

“You have never told mamma, dear, have you, 
that all these boys and girls at Miss Farnham’s 
school are so very bad-tempered and rude ?’’. 

“ Why, Auntie, I did not say they were al/ bad,” 
said Nannie. 

“ Well, dear, you come home every day with 
some complaint about some one of them, and to-day 
it’s the whole school who have treated you badly. 
You say they will not let you help in getting up 
the Christmas entertainment—would not let you do 
one thing.” 

“Yes,” said Nannie, slowly, while the color crept 
into her cheeks, “ they would let me do something, 
but I did not want to do that.” 

“Oh! Thenthey did remember you, even if you 
were not at school last week ?” queried Aunt Laura. 

“Yes, they put me on the committee to make 
the bags for the candy, but I wanted to be on the 
committee to go to the hospital Christmas morning. 
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They said they were afraid I would not be well 
enough to go if it should be stormy or anything, 
and thought even if I could not go out I might have 
the committee here.” 

Before Nannie finished her explanation her head 
was hanging down and her cheeks were very red. 

* Nannie, I think the one good little girl did not 
appear in her right character before these ‘ horrid, 
selfish things,’” said Aunt Laura, looking into 
Nannie’s face. 

‘Oh! Auntie ! I—I—am horrid,” sobbed Nannie. 
. Aunt Laura took the little girl into her lap, and 
after a time said: “ Nannie, you began this day 
wrong. You began many dayswrong. Now Iam 
going to give you a bunch of golden keys. These 
keys are wonder-workers. One will call up smiles 
like a sunshiny day in the cloudiest weather ; one 
will be a sweet companion at night; one will bring 
glad service, that is grudgingly rendered without 
its use. One will amply repay for every effort if 
used from the heart; one will remove pain or an- 
noyance. One will drive anger from any heart that 
is worth having for a friend, and will often make a 
friend of an enemy. The ring that holds these 
keys is the magic circle that makes their use possi- 
ble ; they lose half their power if taken from this 
ring. When used constantly, they make sunshine 
wherever the owner is. Even thirty-four naughty, 
disagreeable boys and girls can be won by the one 
little girl who keeps this bunch of keys ready for 
use.” 
~ Aunt Laura got up and took from her desk a 
beautiful card of golden keys printed on a silver 
and blue ground, like the card at the head of this 
story. Nannie learned to use it. At first it was 
not easy, but after a time she found them always 
ready, and they did all that Aunt Laura claimed 
they would do, and more. Nannie’s frowns were 


lost by using them. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 
THE DEATH OF SAMSON.’ 


By Lyman Assort, D.D. 

‘* Denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, that we should 
dene ae righteously, and godly in this present world.’’— 
6 hee story of Samson is recorded to teach how 

weak is the greatest strength if no high moral 
purpose actuates and controls it. It illustrates and 
enforces the text I have given above, by showing 
how valueless was the life of one richly endowed 
above all his fellows, who did not deny ungodliness 
and worldly lusts, nor live soberly, righteously, and 
godly. 

Israel had reached a terrible condition of serf- 
dom at the time of Samson’s birth. The people 
had lost all heart; had no courage to respond to 
the call of their would-be deliverer; with their own 
hands bound him and surrendered him to their op- 
pressors. National degradation can no farther go. 
He was of the tribe of Dan, of the town of Zorah. 
His birth was heralded by an angelic messenger. 
In accordance with the divine command he was 
consecrated to the life of a Nazarite from his cradle 
by his mother’s vows. He drank no wine, ate no 
grapes, suffered the locks of his hair to grow uncut. 
From his youth he gave tokens of that extraordi- 
nary strength which has since rendered his name 
proverbial. His fame was not confined to his own 
nation. Under the name of Hercules he was deified 
both in Egypt and Greece; for that Hercules is a 
heathen transformation of Samson there is little 
room to doubt. To the same symbolic origin both 
names are traced by linguists. Both are men of 
superhuman strength, of exuberant physical life, of 
wild, ungovernable passions, and of broad and tren- 
chant humor. Of both substantially the same tra- 
ditions are told. Both slay a lion with their own 
hands. Both suffer death, though in different 
ways, at the hands of their treacherous wives. 
One, a captive in Philistia, summoned to make 
sport for his enemies, pulls down the temple of 
Dagon, and buries both the god and its worshipers 
in the ruins. The other, a captive in Egypt, is led 
forth to be sacrificed to Jupiter, breaks the bands 
which bind him, and slays the priests and scatters 
the assemblage. Even the custom of tying a lighted 
torch between two foxes in the circus, in the mem- 
ory of the damage once done to the harvest by a 
fox with burning hay and straw tied to it, was long 
maintained in Greece—a singular witness to the ex- 
tent of Samson’s reputation. 


1International Sunday-School Lesson for December 16, 
1888.—J udges xVi., 21-31. 


Yet, with all his power and prowess and world- 
wide fame, Samson’s life proved a most wretched 
failure. “He justifies no expectation, lives to no 
purpose, and goes out finally as a snuffed candle, at 
the end of a most foolish and absurd life.” The 
story of his life is not more remarkable for its nar- 
ration of his marvelous physical strength than for 
its display of his marvelous moral weakness—“ his 
impotence of mind in body strong.” In this age of 
much-praised muscular Christianity, it is worth our 
while to notice of how little use the muscular is 
without the Christianity; to repeat to ourselves 
Samson’s self-questioning in his captivity, as Milton 
portrays it: 

“ What is strength without a double share 
Of wisdom? Vast, unwieldy, burthensome, 
Proudly secure, yet liable to fall 
By weakest subtleties ; not made to rule, 
But to subserve where wisdom bears command.” 

Samson’s virtues and vices are those of one in 
whom the animal nature predominates. He is 
bold, fearless, audacious; rushes into all sorts of 
hazards with the recklessness of an untamed self- 
reliance ; engages with the lion for the mere sport 
of rare wrestling; goes alone across the country of 
the Philistines to forage in the city of Askelon for 
the means of paying his wager; goes down to the 
walled city of md when he well knows that all 
Philistia is on the watch for him; puts himself into 
Delilah’s hands over and over again when he has 
already discovered her treachery. With this rare 
strength and aimless courage goes the good-humor 
which belongs to exuberant health and vigor. His 
very name, “the Sunny,” indicates this quality, 
which manifests itself oftenest in his deeds, yet 
sometimes in his speech, as in his reply to the dis- 
coverers of his secret: “If ye had not plowed with 
my heifer, ye had not found out my riddle.” “ His 
most valiant, his most cruel, actions are done with a 
smile on his face and a jest in his mouth.” “ He 
is full of the spirits and the pranks, no less than 
of the strength, of a giant.” His half-humorous 
revenge on the Philistines for the treachery of the 
coquette who jilted him; his assault on his foes 
with the ridiculous weapon, the jaw-bone of an 
ass; his scornful song of triumph over them; his 
huge jest on the inhabitants of Gaza in carrying 
off their gates; his trick, thrice repeated, on Deli- 
lah—all characterize a man of buoyant temper and 
effervescing life, too full of animal spirits to take 
aught seriously, to feel in any measure the bitter- 
ness of his nation’s servitude, or to give himself to 
its deliverance. 

So this very strength of his animal nature proves 
his weakness and works his ruin. Inspired by no 
high, noble, commanding purpose, his misdirected 
power spends itself in fitful gusts of idle bravado; 
he fails to fulfill the mission with which God has 
intrusted him, and, instead of setting his people 
free, suffers the chains to be welded on his own 
wrists. Endowed with superhuman strength, he is 
yet unable to control his own untamable passions. 
He is wholly wanting in the power of self-restraint. 
So, like a rudderless ship, blown hither and thither 
by the impulses of the hour, the very strength of 
his own nature only makes his wreck and ruin the 
more terrible. Upon his monument might fittingly 
be inseribed, “ Died, by his own hand, a victim of 
self-indulgence.” To the protest of his parents 
against his marriage with a Philistine maiden the 
answer is, to him, all-sufficient, “It is right in mine 
eyes.” He inaugurates a campaign against the op- 
pressors of his people, not in any well-considered 
purpose to deliver them, but in a mere half-humor- 
ous, half-savage freak of personal revenge. He 
breaks the bonds with which Israel had bound him ; 
but a man of true moral courage would never have 
been bound; would have awakened in the hearts 
of his people a courage like his own, and led them 
to a victory which would not have been fruitless. 
He delivers himself from the town of Gaza by a 
marvelous feat of strength; but the weakness which 
could suffer him, a judge in Israel, to pursue a 
Philistine harlot into the trap there set for him was 
yet more marvelous. He slays a thousand Philis- 
tine men of arms, but he is unable to resist the 
tears and blandishments of one Philistine woman ; 
breaks the new ropes as though they were threads 
of tow, but is curiously powerless to break the web 
she weaves about him. Ordained of God from his 
cradle to be a deliverer of his people, the ambition 
to deliver them never seems to have actuated him. 
He lives an aimless and therefore a barren life. 
He dies a fruitless though a martyr’s death. His 
nation remains in the bondage from which he might 
have freed it, and his name survives him only to 
witness to the weakness of him whose powers, how- 


ever great they may be, are subservient to his pas- 
sions. Jephthah sacrificed his heart’s affections to 
his ambition. We lament his folly while we honor 
his fidelity. Samson sacrificed a high and holy 
ambition to the gratification of unbridled lust. 
Nothing but the pathos of his death saves his name 
from deserved oblivion. 

In different forms the history of Samson is re- 
enacted on every side of us. It is not merely that 
young America is shorn of his strength lying in the 
lap of indulgence. It is not merely that many a 
young giant called of God to a noble mission, and 
gloriously endowed with all the power which talent, 
education, wealth, friends, position, give, casts all 
recklessly away for the sake of an hour of self- 
gratification with the treacherous Delilah. It is 
not merely that his worst foes hide their wiles be- 
neath the witchery and enticements of pleasure, 
which ancient mythology rightly pictured as a 
beautiful but treacherous woman. It is not merely 
that self-indulgence undermines the character, de- 
stroys the manhood, eats out the strength, and 
leaves the emasculated victim to fall an easy prey 
to the most degrading forms of servitude. All this, 
indeed, is true. No young man ever doubts the 
truth of this, or will deny the reality of the dan- 
gers which environ a life surrendered to illicit 
pleasure. But every man expects to escape those 
dangers. Every Samson, when he enters Gaza, 
does so in full assurance that its walls cannot im- 
prison him. If he lies down in the lap of Delilah, 
it is in the confidence that he will arise as strong as 
ever. Did you ever know the young man who 
doubted his power to lay aside the cigar, drop the 
wine-cup, break off with corrupt companions, step 
aside from the path of illicit pleasure, at his will ? 
Does any man ever believe that he can be shorn of 
his strength? “Seest thou a man wise in his own 
conceit? ‘There is more hope of a fool than of 
him.” 

But in the story of Samson’s life is more than 
this. In its disclosure of his weakness it discloses 
the secret of all strength—a single purpose reso- 
lutely pursued. This can achieve anything. First 
of all warriors, in ancient or modern times, is the 
Little Corporal whose diminutive stature is the sub- 
ject, at the outset of his career, of much coarse 
satire. First of all orators, in past or present ages, 
is the Greek youth whose thick utterance seemed to 
forbid all hope of eloquence. But, on the other 
hand, he who lacks a noble purpose lacks the first 
condition of true power. All the culture which a 
college curriculum affords is thrown utterly away 
by a large proportion of its students for want of a 
centralizing, crystallizing aim. An army without a 
commander is a mere mob. A man without a pur- 
pose is nota man. He is a mere canaille of disor- 
ganized appetites and passions. His forces may be 
never so great, if there is no master-passion to mar- 
shal and direct all the rest, there will be no heroic 
battle, no victory. The moral of that threadbare 
fable of the tortoise and the hare is not that assi- 
duity is better than genius, but that a persistent pur- 
pose is always fleeter than a fitful one. Some one 
has epitomized the condition of a true life in the 
sentence, “ Have something to do, then do it.” 
This first condition is how often disregarded! 
How many an antitype has Samson, whose life 
comes to nothing, not for want of capacity, nor yet 
for lack of opportunity, but for very aimlessness ! 
Power misapplied: of how many lives this single 
sentence would be the all-sufficient history! How 
many a young man of noble nature and almost 
divine endowment, called of God to live in an era 
when “to be living is sublime,” yet casts his life 
utterly away, like early rotted fruit, for want of a 
sublime purpose, and a persistent pursuit of it! 
How many lives, as sadly gone to ruin as that of 
Samson, attest the truth of the wise man’s apo- 
thegm, “He that hath no rule over his own spirit 
is like a city that is broken down and without 
walls”! 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 


A BABY was born in the little village of 
Zorah, thirteen miles west of Jerusalem. How 
happy, how reverently happy, were the father and 
mother of this baby! The messenger from God 
came to tell them that this tiny baby was to do an 
especial work for God. From his birth his hair 
was not to be cut; he was not to eat or drink of 
the fruit of the vine; he was to avoid contact with 
dead bodies. He was a Nazarite, as was John the 
Baptist. His long hair was the sign or mark by 
which men were to know that he was set apart for 


a special work. The children of Israel were ex- 
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ceedingly sorrowful when Samson was born, for 
they were greatly oppressed by the Philistines. They 
robbed the children of Israel, and deprived them 
of many privileges, and made them almost slaves. 
The Philistines did not permit the children of Israel 
to have any blacksmiths; they said, “lest they 
should make them swords.”’ They were compelled 
to go to the cities of the Philistines to have all their 
farming instruments made and repaired. This 
caused great waste of time and money. So when 
this little baby was promised as a deliverer for his 
people, is it any wonder that his father and mother 
rejoiced greatly that they had a dear son, and their 
country a leader ? 

The boy gave evidence many times of his great 
strength, but it was a strength that came from pos- 
sessing the spirit of God, and when he forgot God 
and the work given him to do, his strength left him. 
He killed a lion without any other weapon than his 
hands. He was bound by the Philistines with 
cords many times, but broke them “as though they 
were flax.”” He killed athousand Philistines alone. 
He was hated and feared by the Philistines, who 
sought in every way to kill him. They shut him in 
the city of Gaza one night, expecting to capture and 
kill him in the morning. He arose at midnight and 
carried away the great gates of the city and the 
strong posts on which they hung. 

The Israelites had been commanded by God not 
to marry among the heathen nations ; they were to 
marry among their own people, that their children 
might grow up in the knowledge of the true God, 
abhor idols and the vile practices of heathen wor- 
ship. Samson knew he was to do a special work 
for God and his people, and that marriage with a 
heathen woman would prevent him serving God 
and his country: Yet he married a Philistine 
woman, who married him to find out the secret of 
his power, that she might deliver him to her people. 
Samson told his wife Delilah that if his hair was 
cut he would be as an ordinary man. One day 
when Samson was asleep with his head in her lap, 
she sent for a man who cut off Samson’s hair. 
When he woke he went out into the city; the Philis- 
tines took him and put out both his eyes, and set him 
to grinding corn in the prison-house. The lesson of 
to-day tells how Samson destroyed the Philistines. 
Which is the hero, Gideon or Samson?’ Each 
was called to do God’s work; which did it? 

A boy finds that in testing his strength with his 
playmates he can always lift heavier weights, jump 
higher, run longer, swim farther, than any of them. 
What is his strength for? To enable him to do 
more work in the world. If he cares for it, values 
it as a gift for God, eats and sleeps to preserve it, 
he is on the right road to accomplish the work for 
which it was given him todo. But when he abuses 
it by overtaxing his powers just to display them, 
eats and drinks that which will surely cause disease, 
he is a Samson shorn of his locks, a Samson put- 
ting out his own eyes, and building a prison-house 
out of his own habits, in which he must live as an 
old man. 

When a boy or girl finds himself or herself pos- 
sessed of a talent, whether in music, mathematics, 
art, invention, no matter what the talent, it is the 
sign of God’s choosing for a special work: it is the 
sign or mark of a Samson who is to combat the 
Philistines, God’s enemies. How will they do this 
work? By caring for and developing the talent, 
and using it to make the world better. 

A boy enters a business and grows up in it and 
with it; asa man he occupies a position of trust and 
honor. In an evil moment he uses his position to 
make money for himself. A Samson shorn of his 
locks. 

A man is elected to fill an office by his fellow-cit 
izens; his abilities recommend him to the office ; he 
proves his ability to perform all its duties. He 
uses the office, a trust from the people, to accomplish 
his private ends. A Samson shorn of his locks. 

Sometimes there are Samsons who are ashamed 
of the gifts they have because they are homely 
gifts; they take pride in lesser gifts because they 
are more showy. ‘There was a stag once, so a 
charming writer tells us, who had most beautiful 
antlers—great, broad, branching antlers, of which he 
was very proud. One day he stood over a mirror- 
like brook drinking; he saw his horns reflected 
in the water, and, with a thrill of pride, thought, 
“Oh, what beautiful horns I have!” turning his 
head from side to side. Leaning farther over, he 
caught a glimpse of his thin, sinewy legs, and, with 
an impatient, disgusted look, said, “ But what ugly 
legs!” Just then a twig snapped, and he turned to 
run. His horns caught in the branches of the tree. 
He knew he would be shot, and, bowing his head, 


he said, “If it were not for my great, branching 
horns of which I was so proud, my thin, sinewy 
legs would have carried me beyond the huntsmen’s 
shot.” Are any of us Samsons, treasuring the 
least valuable of our gifts? Are we proud of face 
or form, and rejecting the ability to sew or cook, 
to cut and hammer into beauty bits of wood? Are 
we all trying to find the Samson within us, and 
using this power as a gift from God, for the help of 
his children? Are we forgetting the gifts we have 
for the home service in our desire to shine before 
the world ? 


THE NEW AND ia OLD IN COLLEGE 


By THE Rev. G. S. Burroveus, D.D. 


‘* Forgetting the things which are behind, and stretch- 
ing forward to the things which are before, I press on toward 
the goal unto the prize of the high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus. Only, whereunto we have already attained, by that 
same rule let us walk.’’—Phil. iii., 13, 14, 16, 


WE meet with two opinions, quite opposite in 
character, regarding the influence of a col- 
lege course as a preparation for usefulness in life. 
Here is one who says: I do not believe that shut- 
ting a young man up to books and out from the 
world, during four of the most important years of 
his early manhood, will best fit him to deal with men 
and things. Another thus expresses himself, in an 
entirely contrary manner: A college life is of in- 
estimable value to a young man. It need not be 
expected that he will necessarily follow the life of a 
scholar, but the atmosphere and contact of the col- 
lege will be one of the best possible preparations for 


. active service in behalf of humanity; college life 


will do more than anything else to make a man of 
him. If possible, therefore, let him go to college. 

Is the college, then, a monastery ? Or is it a world 
of small size? I am confident that we, who know 
something of college life, will say that the former 
impression is entirely wrong, while the latter is so 
true that it cannot be too strongly emphasized. Of 
course, here and there, we see one who lives shut up 
to himself; but he goes through college without 
having ever been in college ; he does not come, to 
any degree, into its atmosphere or feel its forces. 
Moreover, this one is becoming the rare exception ; 
to-day we almost never find him. 

He who knows something of the world and the 
life lived there at the present, as well as something 
of life in college, is, I am sure, confident that the 
expression “college world” is no mistake. Look- 
ing at the forces which bear upon one—the play of 
life—there is very little difference between the 
world and the college. The opportunities and the 
dangers, as far as these relate to personal character, 
are almost identical. The temptations are alike, 
and the ways in which they present themselves are 
very similar. The struggle for independence in 
thought and judgment, in conscience and conduct— 
the fight to do justice to one’s real, true self—is about 
the same, and about as desperate, in either place. 
The possibility of being overborne by public 
opinion, by what those about us are thinking and 
doing, is equally great. The temptation to be 
popular rather than to seek for genuine power, 
through real character, is equally insidious and 
dangerous. “Can I safely place myself under col- 
lege influences? Will I be in danger there?” 
The candid answer of every man who has been, or 
who is, in college life to this question will be, That 
depends entirely upon yourself. He who goes to 
college, to aJl intents and purposes, goes into the 
world; there is no safety in either place for one 
outside of himself. There are dangers and perils 
wherever the forces of life play upon character; 
how dangerous or how perilous they will be depends 
upon him who meets them. This at least is certain : 
to get the victory for character in college is almost 
positively to get the victory in the world ; to fail in 
college, in this regard, is very likely to fail in life. 
The college struggle is, therefore, one of the best 
possible preparations for the life-struggle in the 
world. 

Moreover, we must, I think, be particularly im- 
pressed with the fact that in the present transitional 
period, if I may so express it, when the age-spirit 
is a spirit of change, the college is peculiarly like 
the world, and becomes in peculiar manner, there- 
fore, a preparation for it. What I mean is this: 
to-day the mingling of the new and the old is found 
in the world as never before since the time of the re 
crystallization of society under the influence of Chris- 
tianity. New forces and old tendencies—how shall 
we adjust them? this is the great question. The 


1 Preached in the College Church, Amherst, September 30 
1888. 


problem of life in the world, to the thoughtful and ear- 
nest man, whether he be looking into social questions, 
into the political or the religious situation, is about this: 
How may I—indeed, how ought I—stand related to 
the tendencies of the past, sifting them, laying aside 
the evil and the inferior, taking up into my thought 
and life the good and the superior? How, again, 
ought I stand related to the influences of the pres- 
ent, assimilating the good, rejecting the evil? How, 


yet again, shall I bring the good of the past and the» 


present into adjustment, creating thus through my: 
personality a unified force for good, stronger than 


either the force of the past or of the present which 


shall move upon the time to come? This, I say, is 
the great problem of life in the world. You will, 
I believe, agree with me that this is also continually 
the great problem in the college, aud that in this 
regard the college is peculiarly a preparation to- 
day for the world. Where do we find the new and 
the old mingling more noticeably and more really 
than in college life’ Each year brings new forces 
to this life with the new individuals who enter upon 
it. With those who leave the college, each year, old 
forces, so far at least as these are involved in per- 
sonal presence, are withdrawn. Yet beneath the 
surface are forces older and more potent, which 
those who have left us have both molded aud been 
molded by, which those who come to us shall con- 
tinue to fashion and be fashioned by : the great tend- 
encies, the habits, the spirit—that word only cov- 
ers adequately what I mean—of life in the college. 
These new forces, which come to us continually, we 
cannot believe are all superior. We well know that 
no one personality contains simply the good ; every 
one of us is a mixture of the inferior and the supe- 
rior. Nor can we believe that the old tendencies, the 
traditions and the habits of the past with us, are all 
superior. This is not true elsewhere; it cannot. 
therefore, be true here, however much we may love 
and may justly be proud of our college. Just as in 
the world, so here there is need of sifting, of adjust- 
ing, of bringing the best of the past into personal 
character, of assimilating also the best of the pres- 
ent, thus fashioning that self which shall fashion 
society in the years to come, as well as would the 
college in the days that now are. 

Just here, then, lies the great difficulty—and the 
danger also—of our college life. Just here is seen 
the great need of quiet and intelligent thought, of 
clear and ripe judgment, of genuine and continuous 
courage—things which we all desire but which it is al- 
ways difficult to possess, and perhaps particularly at 
the present. We discover increasingly how hard it is, 
in the fashioning of personal character in the college 
atmosphere, to conserve the best of the past, whether 
of self or of the institution, to bring this into living 
union with the best of the present, while the evil 
both of past and present is cast aside. Is not col- 
lege life, we ask, too short, too hurried indeed, to 
think of or attempt this? Certainly not, if-this life 
is to be consciously, intelligently, in any high sense, 
a preparation for usefulness in the world; and this 
we thoroughly believe it should be. 

How far are our colleges training young men for 
citizenship, in the highest and broadest sense of 
that word? Which of them are doing this in best 
fashion? ‘These are pertinent questions, and they 
are being asked. Their answer involves, among 
other things, the discovery as to how far the his- 
tory of our nation’s constitution, as to how far our 
political history in general, in its underlying prinei- 
ples and great tendencies, is being lodged in the 
minds of those who are students. Their answer in- 
volves also the discovery as to how far self-govern- 
ment and college citizenship, in its many-sided 
character, are being developed and practiced, upon 
the basis of an intelligent knowledge of the history 
of the constitution and the continuous life of the 
individual college. 

Amherst is unique, and in this we glory. We do 
not glory because we differ from other institutions 
—that were empty egotism—but because of where- 
in we believe we differ. Amberst is unique to-day 
because she has always been unique. Men have 
come to her in all the past, we are here to-day, be- 
cause of the spirit of the college, disclosed in all 
her past. There is nothing more true than that the 
life of a college has a unity, clearly to be seen in 
its history. Although it may be overlooked for the 
moment, and cannot be discovered in a day, none 
the less it is permanent, powerful, fashioning. It 
is the genius of her constitution, the plastic power 
according to which she grows, the law of her exist- 
ence, which she cannot violate without death. It 


‘is because of this, and by this, that the community 


and the world know her. The details of her life 
they are not familiar with—these are of and for the 
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day; but her character, her spirit, as embodied in 
her general life, by this they gauge her, and they 
gauge her truly. If anything draws a young man 
intelligently and thoughtfully to a college, it is the 
manifestation on the part of the college, and the 
knowledge on the part of the individual, of this 
spirit. He comes to the institution because the 
power of this spirit has reached tohim; he comes to 
enjoy its benefits nearer at hand; he comes to be 
loyal to it, to conserve and perpetuate it, to increase 
and strengthen its power for the days to come. 

By no means do we assume that the future shall 
be as the past. Life involves growth. New forces 
are to be taken up each day; that which is effete 
is to be cast off. The tree, if alive to-day, is not 
the tree of yesterday, much less the tree of last 
year, of five years since. Growth involves change 
of manifestation. Here are new branches ; here is 
new foliage—and that more abundant ; here is more 
prolific fruit-bearing. But all is in accordance with 
the vital principle, with the tree’s inherent life. As 
with the tree, so with the institution. Every health- 
ful change in manifestation is only the fuller dis- 
closure of its genius, the fuller revealing of its 
spirit. The sturdy oak of Amherst—planted, by 
loving hands, upon this hill, a sound and healthful 
acorn; nourished and sheltered by loving hearts, 
from winds and frosts, in the first days of uneer- 
tain life; putting forth through the years; shadow- 
ing with its grateful influence an ever-widening 
territory; bearing fruit not in small measure ; 
scattering the germs of its life, in Amherst’s sons 
sent forth, not only in this land but in the lands 
across the waters; reproducing itself in society, in 
lands heathen as well as .Christian—one son of 
every. three a Gospel messenger, one son of every 
thirty a Gospel messenger across the seas—the 
sturdy oak of. Amherst has become what it is 
because it has been obedient to the law of its in- 
herent life. 

What, therefore, is this law? This, we who come 
to bring new forces, to adjust them to the old, must 
ask. The careful reader, the intelligent observer 
of the history of the College, has not far to go 
to discover it. It is the law of religious living. 
The history of the College in its entirety is relig- 
ious history. I do not use the word in any narrow 
or paltry sense, but in that broad, true, living mean- 
ing which belongs to it by its birthright. Religious 
history is history in which God is consciously, to 
men who work together with him, a factor ; it is 
history in which, through his love, he binds, in con- 
duct and character, willing hearts unto himself, in 
his plans for the race. 

This College came into being, not for her students 
nor for her instructors, not for this commonwealth 
nor for this nation, but for that kingdom of truth 
and love which comprehends the earth, and not the 
earth only. Amherst College came into being for 
the kingdom which comprehends the universe. 
Because of this, the law of her life has ever been 
religious. Service—service to men, service in God’s 
name, service after the pattern of Him who came 
“not to be ministered unto but to minister, and to 
give his life a ransom for many ”—this has been, 
from the first, through all the days, the law, the 
plastic principle, the spirit, of the institution. 

How has this spirit manifested itself? What 
have been its embodiments in the days gone by? 
What are its monuments to-day? Where, if we 
look carefully, may we discover the shrine at which, 
bowing reverently, we may catch more of the in- 
spiration of Christlike service, and make our lives, 
as the life of the institution has been, religious his- 
tory? How has God been here consciously rec- 
ognized, as a factor in conduct and character, b 
those who have stood here, facing, for their indi- 
vidual selves, the sunrise of him who is truth, and 
who have gone forth, sealed with his seal, in his 
light and in his name, with his word hid in their 
hearts, to live for men and to irradiate the lands? 
It is far from my thought to enter into details. 
But there are certain manifestations of the religious 
spirit of the college, which not only remain to us, 
but which address us powerfully to-day, asking for 
our co-operation and quickened interest, appealing 
to us very strongly as Christian students and as 
earnest men, because of the facts connected with 
their history. Of two or three of these I desire 
briefly to speak. 

First, and most important, because the center of 
all else, is “the Church of Christ” in the college. 
The origin of the movement for its establishment 
is found in the charter year of the College, 1825. 
It was a student movement. The record reads, 
“Tt having appeared that the existence of a church 


would tend in a high degree to promote the great 


object had chiefly in view, to advance the kingdom 
of Christ, several of the students expressed their 
desire to be formed into a church specially con- 
nected with the College. The faculty approving 
the measure, the trustees appointed a committee to 
form the church. On March 7, 1826, thirty-one 
students, members of all four classes, were solemnl 
constituted, by a council, “the Church of Christ in 
Amherst College.” Students alone made up this 
original membership. The church assumed no 
denominational name; it was characterized by no 
denominational creed. 

Soon after the formation of the church, through 
its presence and activity in the College, a deep 
religious interest spread among the students. 
Thirty, the majority of whom had been irreligious 
and skeptical, decided to live for Christ. When 
the Lord’s Supper was celebrated for the first time, 
twenty of these, representatives of each class, joined 
its membership. Thus did the divine blessing 
come, most fully and visibly, at the outstart, upon 
the activity of the Christian students through the 


church which they had desired and in connection 


with which they labored. We cannot follow down 
the stream of influence which, through the years 
that havetpassed, has|flowed forth fromjthis “Church 
of Christ ” in the College. Its members are to-day 
literally scattered in all lands. Very many have 
been, and still are, leaders in education, enlighten- 
ment, civilization, and religion the world over. 
Many have fought their good fight below, and, still 
members of the Church of Christ, are now serving 
in his name and in his presence beyond. To-day, 
standing on the Apostles’ Creed, welcoming to its 
communion all who love our Lord Jesus Christ and 
are walking in the way of his commands, recogniz- 
ing the Christian confession of every student, wher- 
ever made, and his Christian membership, wherever 
lodged, expecting of him co-operation because he 
bears the name of the one Master, it represents 
and would fain manifest more fully and more truly 
the religious spirit of the College. 

I wish also to speak of the revival spirit which 
has characterized the history of the College. Per- 
haps no other institution has been so blessed with 
this manifestation of the religious life as has Amherst. 
Finding its inspiration in the college church, realiz- 
ing its results in its life, it has made itself felt all 
through the years. Beginning in 1823, two years 
before the granting of the charter, and extending 
down to the close of the war in 1865, a succession 
of marked religious awakenings characterized the 
life of the College. During the past twenty years 
this revival spirit has manifested itself in the same 
way here, as it has not elsewhere, yet its existence 
has been powerfully, even if I may not say equally, 
felt. “There are diversities of operations, but it is 
the same God who worketh all in all.” For, what 
have been the characteristics of the manifestation 
of the revival spirit in the College? I cannot but 
think that a simple statement of what has been seen 
in every awakening in the history of the College, 
of those elements which have always been essential 
te these seasons, and have always ps character- 
ized them, will best answer our question. In every 
instance, God’s blessing has come through the co- 
operation with him, and with one another, of Chris- 
tian instructors and Christian students; it has come 
after continued and earnest prayer; it has mani- 
fested itself in the fact that personal religion has 
been the subject of deep thought, of general conver- 
sation, and of the choice of the will; the result has 
been new living. characterized by prayer and right- 
eousness, by fellowship with God both in thought 
and in deed. All other elements than these have 
varied ; these have been constant. All others have 
been accidental; these have been permanent. 
Times change; religious manifestations change, in 
college as elsewhere; but underneath there are 
always certain great abiding principles. These we 
need to find, to believe in, and to rely upon. What 
has been thus briefly stated shows us how all reviv- 
als in Amherst have eome about, what has been in 
every case their essence, what have always been 
their results. However times may have changed, 
these same things evidently can be to-day with us ; 
these conditions of spiritual success are equally in 
our hands at the present. Whatever may be its ac- 
cidental or temporary manifestations, the revival 
spirit may be as powerful in the College to-day, its 
results may be as blessed, as they have ever been in 
the past. The inatter rests entirely with the Chris- 
tian instructors and the Christian students; God is 


. to-day more willing to give his Spirit than we are 


to ask. 
Lastly, I wish to speak of the manifestation of 
the religious spirit of the College in moral living, 


in integrity, in purity, and in sympathy—these 
three great and blessed things. With the Church 
of Christ in the College has ever been bound up the 
revival spirit; with the revival spirit has ever been 
bound up the spirit of moral living. Integrity has 
taken the place of lack of integyity, purity has cast 
out impurity, sympathy has displaced criticism, 
whenever the religious spirit of the College has 
asserted itself. Over and over again has the expe- 
rience been repeated. Amherst, when true to her- 
self, stands, and stands strongly, for integrity, for 
purity, for sympathy. In as far as these things 
prevail among us to-day, the College is living her 
own true life ; in as far as they do not prevail, her 
life is endangered. 

I have spoken these words this morning, because 
I desire that the first words of this pulpit, at the 
beginning of a new college year, should be an appeal, 
from the simple facts of the case, to every earnest 
soul, whether among instructors or students. The 
spirit of the College appeals to every earnest one 
among us, wherever he may be standing. The 
religious question, to-day, for each one—and there 
is a religious question for each—is this, How may 
I so do my part, in service, that the best within me 
—the new force of the present—may assert itself, 
that it may adjust itself to the best of the past, that 
it may co-operate with and enforce it, to the end 
that the future which I am molding in the College, 
and that future which I shall mold in the world, 
shall be a true future? Do I believe in integrity, 
in purity, in sympathy in society? then let me 
stand for these things in the College. Do I believe, 
for the world, in new living, which manifests itself 
in fellowship with God in thought and in action? 
then let me stand for these things here. Do I 
believe, for the world, in the church of Christ, 
universal, in heaven and on earth, made up of those 
who are with him in spirit and in life ? then let me 
stand to-day for the Church of Christ in the College. 

Let us know this, that union with Christ, which 
alone brings into human hearts his spirit and his 
life, which alone constitutes one a part of his church 
—that this only is the fountain source of the relig- 
ious spirit, that this only has given to this College 
a history, that this only can give to men individu- 
ally a history, a life worthy of that image of God 
stamped upon them, worthy of the life of Christ 
lived for them, worthy of the death of Christ 
suffered for them, worthy of that Spirit of Christ 
which he would breathe upon them. Let us seek 
this living union. Let us bring the new force of 
our choice into harmony with the “all power ”’ of 
God, which is in the hands of Christ. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S SOCIETY OF 
CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 


CHRIST’S TOUCH.! 
By THE Rey. S. W. ADRIANCE. 


ENTION is made more than ten times of cures 

4 wrought by our Lord, or blessings given, ac- 
companied with the imposition of his hands. The 
places are: Matt. viii.,3 (cf. Marki., 40; Luke v., 13); 
Matt. viii., 15 ; ix.,29 ; xx., 34; Mark vi., 5 ; vii.,32; 
Vii., 33 ; viii., 22—25 ; ix.,27; Luke xxii., 51. Besides 
these there occur the case of the disciples on the 
Mount of Transfiguration—Matt. xvii., 7; of the 
little children—Mark x., 13, and Rev. i., 17. 

It was for the sake of the sufferers. He could 
heal by a word, as he did frequently. The touch- 
ing was a beautiful part of his vivid teaching. 

For one thing, it expressed the closeness of con- 
tact with which he came to needy men. It was a 
part of that strange difference between him and 
the other rabbis. They did not come close to the 
world. Jesus inspired hope and awakened faith 
by touching the diseased leper, the blinded eyes. 
He came, as the Son of man, close to the needs of 
men. He was willing to be reckoned in the eyes 
of the law a leper, by touching a leper’s body, in 
order that he might save the victim. 

It illustrated also to the people his superiority 
to disease. There was a sort of fearlessness about 
the action. The contagion was the reverse of that 
elsewhere known. Instead of becoming dead him- 
self by touching a dead man, whether the death of 
leprosy or any other disease, the dead man caught 
the contagion of his life. The disciple is to be as 
his Master. We as Christians in the world are to 
be so possessed with spiritual health that in our 
work of saving men we can come even in personal 
contact with the worst, and infect them with the 
contagion of life. We ought by contact with them 
to lead them to faith in Christ. 


1Topic for week beginning December 9, Mark i., 40, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Looking now at the cases of Christ’s touch, we 
see that in one case it meant to convey to the leper 
His willingness to save (Mark i., 40). It doubtless 
meant to others a profound sympathy. In other 
cases it was the exercise of a beautiful moral com- 
pulsion, to be remembered by us all. We are to 
“compel them to come in.” It is like the gracious 
compulsion of the angels in Sodom who “laid hold 
upon his hand [ Lot’s |, the Lord being merciful unto 
him ” (Gen. xix., 16). At other times it expressed the 
necessity of the communication of new life from 
Him, and in the strange moment when the warm 
hand was laid upon them the new life was born. 
Thus it becomes to us to-day the truth that for the 
sinner, blinded or deaf or leprous, there must be 
the union of his wretchedness with God, and of 
God’s life with him. 

Sometimes the touch of Christ was not the her- 
ald of an immediate cure, but only the promise of 
a near-approaching help. This was true in the case 
of the blind man of Decapolis (Mark viii., 22-25). It 
may have been needed on the man’s account to lead 
him up to the point of sufficient dependence and faith 
and longing. Such as do not see clearly at first, 
instead of becoming discouraged, should be set to 
new longing and remaining with Christ for the 
finaltouch. It was often the actual breathing of a 
prayer of consecration (Mark x., 13). It was for 
the purpose of reassuring timid disciples, to whom 
the truth had been too great for the flesh to bear. 
Their fears were dismissed by the mere touch of 
Jesus, as if to merely remind them that he was 
withthem. (Matt. xvii., 7; Rev. i., 17; Dan. x., 16, 
18; Isa. vi., 6, 7; Jer. i., 9.) 

What is the meaning of all this to us as young 
people ? 

(1) We are His representeativs. Christians are 
members in Christ. The church is his body. It 
is essential that we come in loving, consecrated, 
life-giving contact withmen. Through consecrated 
lives Christ is all the time touching the world. 

(2) The Spirit of God working through the truth 
and through the Church is touching and renewing 
men all around. We want to be very careful, in 
our lives and services, to welcome this guest. 

(3) The sinner must remember that he is largely 
dependent upon what Christ brings to him through 
earnest Christians around him. 

Suggested Daily Readings: (1) Blessing be- 
stowed. Mark x., 13-16. (2) Has power over 
sickness, Matt. viii., 14-17. (3) Over infirmity, Luke 
xiii.,10-17. (4) Over blindness, Matt. xx., 29-34. 
(5) Over deafness and speechlessness, Mark vii., 
31-37. (6) Over death, Matt. ix., 18-26. (7) 
Christ’s touch, Mark i., 39-45. 


ReELIcIous NEws. 


THE WORK OF BERKELEY TEMPLE. 
By M. C. AYERs. 


ERKELEY TEMPLE stands at a point in Bos- 
ton where many different kinds of human life 
and social conditions strangely converge, touch, and 
separate. It is situated at the corner of Berkeley 
Street and Warren Avenue, a few rods west of the 
intersection of Tremont and Dover Streets. Berke- 
ley Street extends from Tremont westward to Bea- 
con Street, and throughout nearly its whole length 
passes between the stately mansions of the “ Back 
Bay.” Extending eastward to the water side is 
Dover Street, which marks the southern boundary 
of that part of Boston called the South Cove, which 
is to this city what the Five Points are, or were, to 
New York, and what Whitechapel is to London. A 
student of our city’s social problems who should 
enter Tremont Street immediately on leaving 
Berkeley Temple, and direct his steps southward 
along that great thoroughfare, would at once find 
himself in the part of Boston known as the South 
End, a region inhabited by people of the middle 
class in social condition. 

Thus Berkeley Temple stands at the intersection 
of avenues one of which leads immediately to the 
homes of wealth and social predominance, another 
of which opens right upon scenes of vice and misery, 
and still another is connected with the dwelling- 
places of that immense class of people who are 
most likely of all to be overlooked in any scheme of 
religious activity, those who go their way and live 
their life without attracting attention to themselves 
by any outward sign. 

What is Berkeley Street Church? It is not a 
“ mission ” church, though it is doing a wonderful 
missionary work. Butits methods, membership, and 


opportunities are in striking contrast with those of 
religious societies to which the descriptive title 
“ mission ”’ is ordinarily attached. It is not a “peo- 
ple’s church,” in the sense in which that phrase has 
come to be generally understood. It is just a 
Christian church which is trying in honest earnest 
to be filled with the spirit and guided by the exam- 
ws of Him who was equally the companion and 

iend of Zaccheus and Bartimeus, to whom the 
ruler of the Jews came in quest of heavenly wis- 
dom, whom the common people heard gladly, and 
who went about doing good. * 

The trouble has been with almost all specialism 
in mligious effort that it has been based upon one 
idea. Sometimes it is free pews, sometimes it is 
revivalism, and again it is “ practical ” Christianity. 
But the Christianity of the New Testament includes 
all of Christ’s ideas, and can spare none of them. 
The members of the Berkeley Street Church be- 
lieve it possible and unspeakably desirable that the 
social classes which have their visible meeting point 
round about this sanctuary should have a spiritual 
meeting point within its consecrated walls. The 
Berkeley Street idea is, for one thing, to find a 
common plane of interests so simple, so sensible, so 
various, so constant, and withal so intimately linked 
with the Gospel, that the obstacles which have here- 
tofore kept the churches separated by a great gulf 
from the churchless shall disappear and be forgotten. 
It is believed that on such a plane the Back Bay 
and the South End can meet without patronizing 
and without cringing; and that both together can 
join hands and hearts to reach and reclaim the 
South Cove. 

A fundamental part of the plan is to restore the 
church to its lost and rightful place in the scheme 
of religio-social forces. Without questioning the 
usefulness or even the necessity, under certain cir- 
cumstances, of the many organizations which under- 
take to work for Christ independently of the Church 
of Christ, Mr. Dickinson believes, as his people do, 
that there is absolutely nothing that requires to be 
done in his name which may not best be done, at 
any rate which ce | cannot best do, in and through 
hischurch. The church is made the center, person- 
ally and locally. All the work is done by the church ; 
all the work is done in or from the church. It is 
always open from early morning till late evening, 
and whoever enters any door at any hour will find 
within warmth and light, both in the material and 
in the figurative sense. It is a busy, breezy place. 
Everybody is at home and tries to make everybody 
else at home. The leading members, men and 
women, old and young, are in and out, out and in, 
at more or less frequent intervals from Sunday 
morning to Saturday night; and clerks in stores, 
mechanics, strangers in the city, horse-car drivers, 
railway engineers, shop-girls, servant-girls, school 
teachers, and members of professions, however 
slight their connection with the society may be, have 
constant opportunities for meeting the more active 
members in the kindliest, most unrestrained of all 

ible ways. 

In Berkeley Street Church the problem of religious 
activity for the multitude is solved by providing an 
infinite variety, suited to every capacity, of worthy 
work to do and fitting themes for speech. Every 
person connected with the enterprise is given a card 
on which he or she is invited to indicate by a cross 
mark which of a long list of specified activities the 
person whose name is signed to the card will en- 
deavor to engagein. ‘The lines of work from which 
a choice may be made, as specified on the card, are 
eighteen in number, or, counting sub-divisions, thirty. 
He who learns in this way that “working for 
Christ” may mean conducting a prayer-neeting, 
and may also mean teaching a cooking school, will 
get such a glimpse of what religion is as many a 
soul has gone sorely burdened through years for lack 
of. 

The work of the Berkeley Street Church is in- 
tended to embrace three great undertakings: City 
evangelization, Christian nurture, and practical 
Christianity. Under the first head should be 
specified at the outset the ordinary services of the 
church, all of which are directed specifically to that 
end. On Sundays there is a morning prayer-meet- 
ing at 9:45. The preaching service is at 10:30, fol- 
lowed by the Sunday-school at 12:15. The Chinese 
Sunday-school is at 3 p.m. At 6:30 the Society 
of Christian Endeavor meets. The second preach- 
ing service is at 7:30; and always, after the bene- 
diction has been pronounced in the evening, a special 
inquiry meeting is held at which efforts are put 
forth to bring souls to an immediate personal ac- 
ceptance of Christ as a Saviour. 

The order of service used on the Sabbath isa 


special feature, unlike any other with which I am 
acquainted. It is so arranged that minister and 
people are engaged in united worship during a larye 
part of every service. Instead of having the con 
gregation’s share limited to silent reception or sing 
ing as in some churches, or, at most, to the reading, 
in alternation with the pastor, of selections from 
the Psalms, the responsive ritual is here prepared 
in such a way as to make available much that is 
best in the historic treasury of devotional literature. 

On Friday evening a young ladies’ prayer-meet 
ing is held at 7:10 and the church prayer-meeting 
at 7:30. On the second Friday of the month, at 4 
o'clock there is a meeting of the Young Ladies’ 
Mission Circle. On the second Wednesday of each 
month is held the meeting of the Ladies’ Foreign 
Missionary Association. A Bible training class is 
conducted by the Rev. E. A. Robinson, the assistant 
pastor, at 7:30 each Thursday evening. A boys’ and 
girls’ meeting is held by the assistant pastor at 4 
o'clock every Tuesday afternoon. The Sunbeam 
Mission Circle is composed of the little girls,and meets 
on the fourth Tuesday of the month, at 4:30 p.m. 
At stated intervals the pastor calls all his special 
assistants together for consultation. 

Although the main emphasis is placed upon the 
work of city evangelization which is to be done in 
connection with Berkeley Temple, other means of 
usefulness are by no means neglected. In the 
Seamen’s Bethel, the Industrial Home, the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, the Young Woman's 
Christian Association, the City Hospital, and various 
other places, work is carried on by delegates from 
the chureb. There are now in process of establish- 
ment a number of “ Berkeley Temple outposts ”’ 
which are intended to be points of effective effort to 
be brought as much as possible into relations with 
the central force. 

What is distinctively regarded as “ Berke ley 
Temple parish” has been canvassed by house-to- 
house visitation and a working census taken. It is 
found to contain about 30,000 people, of whom 
6,000 are non-Catholics, who do not attend any 
church. These people Berkeley Street Church 
looks upon as constituting its fallow ground. Of 
course the first question is how to get hold of them. 
The main reliance is upon the indirectly religious 
activities of the church, at the beginning. More 
and more the facilities which are provided for 
social and educational life within the building are 
found to attract this class. Especially are they 
reached through what is made a very prominent 
part of this unique enterprise. Every ‘Tuesday 
evening the main audience-room of the church is 
thrown open for a public entertainment consisting 
of either a popular lecture, a concert, the readings 
of an elocutionist, a stereopticon exhibition, or some 
other exercise particularly designed to be at once 
beneficial and attractive. Admission is by tickets, 
which are always free, but are never promiscuously 
distributed. I wish to dwell upon this because it 
seems to me that in nothing else is the rare devo- 
tion and sanctified common sense of this church 
more clearly exhibited. Whoever will ask for a 
ticket for himself or for his friend can obtain it. 
The members of the church, pastor, assistants, 
deacons, ladies of wealth and highest social position, 
supply themselves with these tickets and personally 
hand or send them to those whom they have reason 
to think will be glad to attend. Everything is im- 
bue 1 with the element of personality. Tickets are 
s_nt by mail addressed to individuals, with the name 
of the sender inclosed or written upon the ticket. 
Sometimes they are sent by business men from their 
counting-rooms or offices by messenger boys. A 
number of boys in the Sunday-school formed them- 
selves into what they call “The Puastor’s Loyal 
Legion,” and they delight to do such errands as 
these, and are taught that in doing so they are 
working for Christ. A system of registry and of 
distinguishing marks is adopted, so that in every 
case it is known to what extent, and approximately 
by whom, the tickets furnished are used. 

We come now to the second division, Christian 
Nurture. The work under this head is of two 
sorts, that of the Sunday-school and that of the 
Christian Endeavor Society. Of the prosperous 
and rapidly growing Sunday-school little requires 
to be said, as it contains few unusual features. 
The Society of Christian Endeavor is regarded in 
the city as a model. The Rev. Mr. Dickinson has 
been identified with this wonderful movement as a 
leader from its inception. The Rev. F. E. Clarke 
organized the first society when pastor of the Wil- 
liston Church in Portland, Maine. Mr. Dickinson 
was at the same time pastor of the Second Church 
in Portland, and the second Society of Christian 
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Endeavor was organized under his direction. 
From that time on these two men have been asso- 
ciated in perfecting and promoting this branch of 
Christian activity. Mr. Dickinson is one of the 
editors of the “Golden Rule,” the recognized organ 
of the United Society. The branch connected with 
the Berkeley Street Church has over 250 members. 
It was this organization, by the way, which, with- 
out any initiative from the pastor or older members 
of the church, asked for the appointment of the 
Rev. W. H. Noyes, by the church, to the foreign 
missionary work. It may be said that Berkeley 
Street Church is pre-eminently identified with 
young people; so much so that it is sometimes 
called facetiously “The Church of Young Amer- 
ica.” Circulars are sent from here to all the pas- 
tors of Congregational churches in New England 
country towns requesting them to notify the pastor 
of Berkeley Street Church, in Boston, of all cases 
within their knowledge where young people con- 
nected with their parishes, or having no church 
connection, come to take up their residence in this 
city. Then every young person whose presence in 
the city is thus ascertained is visited and invited to 
become associated with this church. 

I come now to speak of that feature of the 
Berkeley Street enterprise which has excited the 
most widespread curiosity. The third part of the 
threefold plan is that designated as “ Practical 
Christianity.” The idea here is to help people to 
help themselves. I will first mention the Young 
Men’s Institute. It embraces departments of liter- 
ature, industry, physical culture, and moral reform. 
The literary department has a well-furnished read- 
ing-room containing all the leading periodicals and 
a good library. It is provided also with games. 
The industrial department includes classes in ste- 
nography, type-writing, penmanship, wood-carving, 
telegraphy, carpentering, and bookkeeping. 

The physical culture department includes an 
“Outing Club,” provision for athletic sports, a 
gymnasium, and a hygienic department. Under 
the latter head are included familiar talks by phy- 
sicians on the laws of life and health. The reform 
department is designed to embrace the features of 
a temperance society and a White Cross League. 
About one hundred names are enrolled as members 
of the Young ,.Men’s Institute, and the number is 
increasing daily. 

The second branch included under the head of 
Practical Christianity is the “‘ Doreastry.” As the 
name implies, this department is intended to do for 
young women a work similar to that which is done 
for young men in the Institute. The Dorcastry has 
literary, art, industrial, and home departments. It 
is under the superintendence of Miss Kate Fergu- 
son. It occupies a delightfully furnished room of 
the church, and is provided with every appliance 
suitable to its intended use. Many of the ladies of 
the church spend some portions of their evenings 
there and seek to form friendships with any 
strangers who may be present. Classes are held in 
all parts of the building. Instruction is given in 
painting, crayon-drawing, penmanship, elocution, 
type-writing, stenography, grammar, arithmetic, 
Kensington work, and crocheting. The industrial 
department includes dress-making, millinery, a sew- 
ing school, a cooking school, and a “kitchen gar- 
den.” I cannot better indicate the measure of 
activity already reached than by saying that a care- 
ful estimate places the number of persons who enter 
the church during any single week at fully five 
thousand. Of course this includes, in many cases, 
repeated visits of the same individuals. 

It would scarcely be possible to speak too strongly 
of the interest which has been awakened in religious 
Boston, not to say religious New England, by this 
remarkable undertaking. There is probably no one 
thing done by Berkeley Street Church which is not 
done, or attempted, by other churches here and 
elsewhere. But it is doubtful whether another 
instance can be found of so many and varied Chris- 
tian activities carried on in one place by one church. 
That some of the problems that have long baffled 
and burdened the Church of Christ are in process 
of solution at the corner of Berkeley Street and 
Warren Avenue, in Boston, is what a good many 
people who are best qualified to judge already con- 
fidently believe. 


—The Rey. Dr. R. R. Meredith, of the Tompkins 
Avenue Congregational Church of Brooklyn, has been 
appointed Chaplain of the Twenty-third Regiment in 

ia of Dr. Van Der Water, who resigned last spring. 
Dr. Meredith served during the War of the Rebellion 
as captain of the One Hundred and Fifty-third New 
York Volunteers. 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR MOVEMENT. 


In Illinois there are now 298 societies with over 
12,000 members, nearly half of them having been 
formed during the year. The largest society is con- 
nected with the Warren Avenue Chureh of Chicago. 
There are twelve local Christian Endeavor Unions in 
the State. 

Among the many important churches where societies 
have recently been formed may be mentioned the Union 
Church of Boston, Piedmont and Plymouth Churches 
of Worcester, Bethany Church of Philadelphia, Dr. 
Henson’s and Dr. Lorimer’s churches in Chicago. 

One of the regular courses which has recently been 
added to the curriculum of the School for Christian 
Workers at Mass., is the work of 
ciety of Christian Endeavor. Instructions in its meth- 
ods are regularly given, and a lecture was recently de- 
livered to the students by the Rev. F. E. Clark. 

Every evangelical church in Worcester, except the 
Episcopal churches, it is reported, now has a Society 
of Christian Endeavor. The same is true of Spring- 
field and many other cities. 

At the late Pennsylvania State Convention held at 
Scranton, ten different denominations were represented, 
although the Presbyterians somewhat predominated. 
At this meeting a young lady member of Dr. Hoyt’s 
church of Philadelphia led the closing Consecration 
Meeting in an admirable manner. Rev. J. T. Beckley, 
D.D., of the Beth Eden Baptist Church of Philadel- 

hia, was chosen President of the Pennsylvania Christian 
a Union, and Mr. Wm. P. Fiske, of Concord, a 
young business man, the President of the New Hamp- 
shire Union. 

A number of prominent religious papers, including 
The Christian Union, “ The Advance,” and many others, 
now give weekly expositions of the Uniform Prayer- 
meeting Topics of the Society. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


MIDDLE STATES. 


—A conference is being held this week in Chickering 
Hall, New York City, to consider the religious needs 
and destitution of the city, the agencies in mission 
work now established, the increased opportunity for 
such work, and to determine what steps can be taken to 
secure a careful study of the existing conditions of our 
city, and what plans can be adopted for a wise and 
hearty co-operation among all the churches to meet our 
direct responsibilities. The call for the meeting re- 
cites the fact that while in 1840 there was a Protestant 
church to every 2,000 people, in 1887 there was one for 
4,000. The call is signed by Howard Crosby, Wm. E. 
Dodge, Chauncey M. Depew, John Hall, Morris K. 
Jesup, Alexander Mackay-Smith, R. 8. MacArthur, W. 
S. Ransford, Roswell Smith, William M. Taylor, C. 
Vanderbilt, E. Walpole Warren, Everett P. Wheeler, 
and others. 

—At the November meeting and dinner of the Brook- 
lyn Congregational Club, which took place on Novem- 
ber 26, the topic discussed was “ Congregationalism in 
Brooklyn—its Present Position and Responsibilities.” 
The principal address was by the Rev. Henry A. Powell, 
who is reported as having said that the present condi- 
tion of Con _ woe seems to him one of com- 
placency. In Brooklyn there were twenty Congrega- 
tional churches, not counting missions, some of them 
large and strong enough to rank as churches. There 
was a membership of 11,000. In pulpit ability it ranked 
with, if it did not exceed, that of any other denomina- 
tion in Brooklyn. In point of power and ability, there- 
fore, the speaker continued, the church was in an envi- 
able position. There certainly was great need in the 
city of Brooklyn. He did not agree with the pessimis- 
tie view recently advanced concerning the religious 
condition of the city. He did not believe that Brook- 
lyn was drifting into ungodliness, nor that the great 
bridge was a bridge of sighs over which young men and 
women go to perdition. Some remarks of the speaker 
unfavorable to the City Missionary Association called 
out spirited answers from Dr. Meredith, Dr. McLeod, 
and others. 

—aA correspondent calls our atention to the fact that 
a paragraph in this column in regard to the ordination 
by Bishop Potter of Mr. Yaroo Neesau as a missionar 
to the Nestorians failed to mention the mission peek 
carried on among this people by the American Board 
— the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions. He 

‘* There is now and has been for forty years a complete sys- 
tem of schools throughout the whole section, and Mr. Neesau 
himself received a thorough education in those very schools. 
A large number of evangelical churches have been formed 
among these same Nestorians, many of which are to-day self- 
supporting and prominent in their influence. The sole effect 
of the Archbishop’s mission so far has been to divide some 
of the weaker of these churches. In every time of public 
calamity, it has been to the missionaries of the Presbyterian 
Board that the priests of the old church have turned for help. 
and it is only a few weeks since that those missionaries suc- 

prompt, energetic action in averting a massacre 
that would have wiped a large part of the Nestorian race out 
of existence. The ish missionaries not only availed 
nothing, but attemp nothing, in defense of these poor 
people.”’ 

—Meetings will be held in the inte: »st of Hampton 
Institute by General Armstrong with a company of 
Indian and colored students on Sunday next at three 
o’clock at Broadway Tabernacle, thiscity. Mr. C. N. Bliss 
will preside. Addresses will be made by Indian and 
colored students. There will be slave so by the 
Hampton quartette. A similar meeting will be held 


at Madison Square Presbyterian Church, the Rev. Dr. 
Parkhurst’s, at 7:45 p.m., where the Rev. Dr. John 
Hall, D.D., will speak. 

—Trinity Church in this city will hold services 
in St Paul’s Chapel on April 30 in commemoration of 
the services which took place there in 1789 upon the 
inauguration of President Washington. A committee 
composed of Richard T. Auchmuty, Stephen V. R. 
Cruger, William Jay, Alexander Hamilton, Frederick 
Clarkson, and the Rey. Dr. Morgan Dix was appointed 
to make arrangements for St. Paul’s share in the Con- 
stitutional celebration. The gentlemen composing the 
committee are all descendants of members of the St. 
Paul parish of 1789. The great-grandfathers of Mr. 
Clarkson and Mr. Jay were also members of the vestry 
at that time. Mr. Auchmuty is a descendant of the 
third rector of the parish, the Rev. Dr. Auchmuty, 
who died in 1769. It is expected that the President 
and Vice-President of the United States will be present 
to take part in the exercises. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
—The fine edifice of the First es nega Church 
y fire 


of Northampton, Mass., was ruined on Wednes- 
day of last week. The building cost $65,000, and was 
insured for $50,000. The church was designed by Pea- 
body & Stearns, of Boston, and was ee, alae one of 
the handsomest in the Connecticut Valley. The parish 
is the oldest but one in Western Massachusetts, and 
had the famous Jonathan Edwards as its pastor for 
twenty-three years. This is the fifth church edifice 
built by the society. , 

—The following bequests were made by the will of the 
late Miss Ruth M.- Leathe, of Woburn, Mass.: To the 
Woburn Home for Aged Women, $20,000; to the First 
Congregational Church of Woburn, 35,000; to the 
American Board of Foreign Missions, $4,000 ; to the 
American Bible Society, $3,000 ; to the Women’s Board 
of Missions, $3,000 ; to the New West Education Com- 
mission, $3,000 ; to the American Missionary Associa- 
tion, $2,000 ; to the Massachusetts Home Missionary 
Society, $2,000 ; to the city of Woburn, provisionally, 
a tract of valuable land upon which to erect a city 
hall. 

WEST AND SOUTH. 


—The first national convention in the interest of 
Sabbath observance will be held in Washington, D.C., 
December 13, under the auspices of the National Sab- 
bath Union, of which Colonel Elliott F. Shepard is 
President, and Bishop Newman, the Rev. Drs. A. J. 
Gordon, Herrick Johnson, and the: Rev. Dr. Tracy, of 
Georgia, are Vice-Presidents. The topics to be dis- 
cussed are “ National Sabbath Reform,” “The Sunda 
Rest Bill,” “Sunday Laws and Liberty,” “The Sabbat 
and the Foreign Bo ulation,” “ The Sabbath and the 
Labor Problem,” “ ‘The Sabbath and the Press,” “ The 
Sabbath and the Church.” 

—The Minnesota Young Men’s Christian Association 
closed its Annual Convention at St. Cloud, November 
25. The attendance was large, and the sessions were 
full of interest and enthusiasm. The financial support 
for State work is much larger than that for last year. 

—The topics diseussed by the Congregational Club 
of Minnesota, at its regular meeting held in Plymouth 
Church, St. Paul, on November 26, were of a practical 
character, relating to Christian life and work of 
churches. Charles E. Dyer, of Minneapolis, spoke on 
“The Aggressive Spiritual Work of the Church,” and 
was followed by Professor J. W. Fairbanks, and C. B. 
Gilbert, of St. Paul, who spoke respectively on “ The 
Worth of Religious Enthusiasm ” and “Spurious Re- 
vivalism.” The Rev. E. M. Noyes, of Duluth, State 
Superintendent of the Christian Endeavor Society, talked 
about the great movement, and the programme closed 
with an address on “ Fellowship,” by the Rev. George 
R. Merrill, of Minneapolis. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


Kyte, of Brimfield, Mass., accepts a call to North- 
e onn. 

—H. S. Payne, of Sedgwick, Kan., after a two and a half 
years’ pastorate, been compelled to resign on account of 
ill health. 

—P.5. Hulbert, five years pastor of the Fourth Church, 
wet Mass., has and accepts a call to the 
North Church at Providence, R. I. 

—Henry A. Blake, of Providence, R. I., has received a 
call from Wetherfield, Conn. 

—D. M. Moore accepts a call to Colebrook, Conn. 

—C. Rowland Hill was ordained and installed as pastor of 
the First Church of San Mateo, Cal., on Noy. 13. 

—T. W. = accepts a call to Litchfield, Mich. 

DO a . Todd has received a call from Whitehall, 
ch. 


—E. R. Latham accepts a call to West Branch, Mich. 

—R. D. Thomas, a leading divine of the Welsh Congrega- 
tional Church and a writer of some note, died in Saondiie. 
Tenn., last week. 

—W. A. Thomas accepts a call to the First Church in Mil- 
ford, N. H. 

—A. T. Clark was installed as pastor of Immanuel and 
Grace Churches, Atlanta, Ga., on Nov. 20. 

—R. F. on was installed as pastor of the church in 
Wayland, Mass., on Nov. 20. 

—C. W. Porter has received a call to Old Town, Me. 

—C. C. Humphrey accepts a call to Cromwell, Ta. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—Thomas E. Green has accepted the rectorship of the Epis- 
copal church at Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

—C€, C. Olds, a prominent Methodist minister, died at Lan- 
sing, Mich., on Nov. 20. 

—W. C. DeWitt, of Freeport, Ill., accepts an election as 
rector of St. Andrew’s Episcopal Church, Chicago. 

—B. H. Latrobe accepts the rectorship of Trinity Church, 
Baltimore, Md. 
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Books AND AUTHORS. 


“THE LAND BEYOND THE FOREST.” ! 
Transylvania is the romance of reality. If the 


cause does not occur to you, look at the map of 
Hungary and you will understand. Remote and 
isolated, it slumbers in medizval sleep, insensible 
to the rumbling car of modern progress. Happy 
peasants, for they are righteous and God-fearing! 
Happy people, for they have no history! The 
sontheast corner of Hungary is Transylvania, but 
that does not make the ‘lransylvanians Magyars. 
In point of fact, the population is mixed, and the 
four chief factors of it are the Saxons, the Rou- 
manians, and the Gypsies, with about a third part 
of the whole number Szeklers, a branch of the great 
Magyar race. Other nationalities are in too small 
fractions to call for mention. Curiously, these races 
do not intermingle in any way while they live side 
by side in peace. The Saxons out-German (to coin 
a word) the Germans. By jealous and careful cult- 
ure their Teutonic traits are trebly intensified. 
Mrs. Gerard did not unqualifiedly admire the 
Transylvanian Saxon: “ From an artistie point of 
view these Saxons are decidedly an unlovely race. 
. . « Their features are of a sadly unfinished, wooden 
appearance. . . . There is something Noah’s-ark- 
like in their attire. . . . The Saxon peasant is stiff 
without dignity, just as he is honest without being 
frank. . . . Something hard and grasping, avari- 
cious and mistrustful, characterizes the expression 
of most Saxon peasants. . . . Takenin the sense of 
antiquities they are no doubt extremely interesting 
people. . . . They are essentially a bourgeois nation, 
possessing neither titles nor nobility of their own.” 
The principal point of remark touching these Sax- 
ons is their schools, and they jealously guard this 
interest. They are completely convinced that in 
intellect they are far superior to the Roumanians 
and Hungarians. They may be ahead in some 
directions, but the reputation of their schools rests 
upon a past and perished superiority. 

It is a curious matter that these Saxons are 
Lutheran Protestants; curious because of the iso- 
lated position of Transylvania. The explanation, 
as Mrs. Gerard suggests, may be found in the fact 
that the Saxon priests were all obliged to go to 
Germany for theological instructions. There, and 
not in their native wilds, Luther’s voice was to be 
heard. The change, we are told, took place sud- 
denly and peacefully. The following story illus- 
trates this easy transition. The inhabitants of a 
village sent a parishioner, Streel, to Rome for an 
indulgence. Streel had made his journey as expe- 
ditiously as possible, but on his return to the parish 
church found the images of the saints in a mud- 
puddle and the indulgence no longer desired; the 
people had all become Protestant. In a Saxon 
village the pastor is the man of prime importance, 
because his advice is required in every possible 
conjunction of affairs. He is local magistrate, 
cow-doctor, lawyer, letter-writer, referee, and 
a dozen other officials as well as minister. 
The Saxon peasant, since he depends so much upon 
his pastor, is careful to get one of sound judgment. 
The Saxon Bruderschaften and Nachbarschaften, 
brotherhoods and neighborhoods, are interesting 
forms of social organization, survivals of primitive 
guild systems, and analogous to those found at the 
present day in Central Africa. From the fascinat- 
ing chapters on Saxon folk-lore, superstitions, cere- 
monies, and customs we lack room to quote. 

The Roumanians are the most «picturesque of 
Transylvanians. Their religion is the Greek, and 
they are of the Uniat Churches. To their religion 
they are devotedly attached, but they mix it with 
so much faith in fairies, witchcraft, magic, fate, and 
pagan practices that it is difficult to decide the rela- 
tive portion of Christianity. In the midst of these 
many supposed baleful influences, the Roumanian 
has a narrow pathway in life. “ Every well- 
informed Roumanian matron knows that she may 
wash on. Thursday and spin on Saturday, but that 
it would be a fatal mistake to reverse this order of 
proceedings, and though Thursday is a lucky day 
for marriage, it is proportionately unfavorable to 
agriculture.” Wednesday and Friday are consid- 
ered suspicious days, on which it is not allowed to 
use needle or scissors, or to bake bread; neither is 
it considered wise to sow flax on these days. 
“* May the Mar Sara (spirit of Tuesday evening) 
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By E. Gerard. Wi 


from Transylvania. 
trations. “(New York: Harper & Brothers.) 


carry you off,’ is equivalent to saying, ‘May the 
devil take you!’” The exact hour of noon is 
precarious because of the evil spirit Pripoluiza, 
and so is the midnight because of the Miase Nopte 
(night spirit), and it is safer to remain within doors 
at these hours. “If, however, some misguided peas- 
ant does happen to leave his home at midnight and 
espies (as very likely he may) a flaming dragon 
in the sky, he need not necessarily give himself up 
as lost, for if he have the presence of mind to stick a 
fork into the ground alongside of him, the fiery 
monster will thereby be prevented from carrying 
him off.” 

More curious than all are the Tziganes or Gyp- 
sies, of whom 80,000 are in Transylvania. It is 
emphatically the land of Gypsies. They have 
their tribal vagdas or chief, but are all under the 
nominal rule of a nobleman who is called the Gypsy 
Count, who receives certain taxes and percentages 
upon booty and theft. The Tzigane code of morals 
is original and peculiar, and religion, beyond bar- 
ren acknowledgment of a God, they seem to have 
none. Their maxims will reveal their disposition. 
Here are some: 

re Who would steal potatoes must not forget the 
sack.” 

“Nothing is so bad but it is good enough for some 
one.” 

. “Let nothing on earth sadden you as long as you 
ive.” 

“ Only the deaf and blind are obliged to believe.” 

* Bacon makes bold.” 


A peculiar life has developed an almost preter- 
natural shrewdness and discernment, which, added 
to innate sensitiveness to impressions, and a strong 
sympathy, turn out the Gypsy fortune-teller, whose 
predictions sometimes’ seem superhuman. The 
most wonderful and renowned product of the Tzig- 
ane race is the musician. In all the world, among 
all the tribes of men, there is probably no human 
organization so attuned to music, so fertile in inven- 
tion, so unfailing and accurate in improvisation, and 
so filled with pathos and fury, with frost and fire, 
with irresistible cyclones of passionate outbursts of 
weird harmony, as the Hungarian Gypsy. He is 
beyond all others the child of passion, and in music 
alone his sensitive spirit finds adequate expression. 

The chapters on were-wolves, witches, death- 
dances, passion play, ete., are full of curious mat- 
ters. The author says, “ I have taken more pleasure 
in chronicling fancies than facts, and superstitions 
rather than statistics,” and we are glad she had the 
thought. The facts and statistics are accessible 
enough elsewhere, but this book gives the inner 
character and real life of the people. Emphatic- 
ally it is a collection of quaint creatures and curi- 
ous customs from a far-away and forgotten corner 
of the world. 


LETTERS OF DOROTHY OSBORNE.' 


The writer of these letters was the wife of a dis- 
tinguished English statesman, the story of whose 
life has long been familiar to students of English 
history. Interest in the courtship of Sir William 
Temple and Dorothy Osborne was awakened long 
ago by an article of Macaulay’s in the “ Edinburgh 
Review,” in which he embodied a brief sketch of the 
early history of the two persons who figure most 
conspicuously in these letters. The correspondence 
was accessible to Macaulay only in the most incom- 
plete form, and his regret at what he deemed the 
loss of these delightful materials of history drew 
from him the very effective attack on the dignity 
of his own pursuit which has so often been quoted. 
Since that time the entire correspondence, so far as 
Dorothy Osborne is concerned, has come to light, 
and forms in this volume, not only a charming bit 
of personal history, but an extremely valuable con- 
tribution to the story of the stormy times in which 
the lot of these lovers was cast. By the men of 
his own time and by the writers of English history 
Sir William Temple is always conceived as a very 
dignified and rather cold person, the story of whose 
life is to be sought in the political struggles and 
intricate diplomacy of his time. Always a digni- 
fied figure, Sir William Temple has never been a 
very attractive one. By a singular good fortune 
the story of his early life has now come to light, 
and supplements the figure of the statesman with 
that of the lover, very much to the advantage of 
the former. 

It was true in the case of these distinguished 
personages, as it has been true in the case of many 


1 Letters Fresca Osborne to Sir William Temple. 1652-54. 
ae by Edward Abbott Parry. (New York: d, Mead, 
o. 


obscure individuals, that the course of true love did 
not run smooth. Separated by the intense political 
antagonisms of the time, by the plans of two ambi- 
tious families, and by a common lack of fortune, 
the prospect of the realization of the hopes of Sir 
William and Dorothy were far from bright. To 
their constancy, however, was due, not only their 
marriage, but a very delightful bit of English litera- 
ture, which now comes*into the hands of American 
readers in a worthy form. It is a misfortune that 
the duet has been broken by the loss of one voice, 
and that only the letters of Dorothy remain; but 
in these letters can be read, not only the character 
of the writer, but, by reflection, the character of the 
other person in the correspondence. ‘The real inter- 
est of this correspondence will vary with the tastes 
of different readers. ‘Those who care most of all 
for disclosures of personal life and for unconscious 
revelations of character will be drawn most strongly 
to the writer herself—a young English maiden of 
gentle birth and breeding, true and pure, but in the 
midst of her devotion by no means deficient in 
humor, keenness of observation, and clearness of 
judgment. Those, on the other hand, who care 
chiefly for the larger movements of events will 
form for themselves an impression of the troubled 
times in which Dorothy lived, of England in the 
seventeenth century, and, more clearly and defi- 
nitely, of the life of an English country family 
secluded from the world by residence, and yet in 
touch and contact with it by reason of family con- 
nections and personal interest. From either point 
of view this correspondence is well worthy the most 
careful reading. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 
STORLES FOR BOYS. 

We find most of the stories intended for boys 
marked by a wholesome and cheerful flavor of out- 
door life and adventure. ‘To furnish this element 
without sensationalism or blood-curdling plots is to 
succeed in giving the boy-reader both what he likes 
and what will aid in developing a manly spirit and 
a healthy taste for reading. An excellent example 
of this kind of book is Robert Grant's Jack in the 
Bush, which tells with spirit of the hunting and 
fishing feats of a party of boys who are taken by 
their tutor for a sort of summer outdoor school in 
the backwoods and on a Canadian salmon river. 
There is nothing exaggerated or improbable in the 
incidents that befall them, and their story is told in 
a direct and vigorous style which has distinct literary 
merit. (Boston ; Jordan, Marsh & Co., $1.25.)—— 
Two Little Confederates is by Mr. Thomas Nelson 
Page, whose Southern tales have won him such de- 
served popularity with magazine readers. It tells 
of two spirited and lovable boys who are-left on a 
Virginia plantation with the women while their 
male relatives are at the front. Their adventures in 
hunting and in watching the tide of war rolling 
back and forth near their home have both entertain- 
ing and thrilling incidents. ‘There is both humor 
and pathos in the book, and its literary qualities are 
as high as any book for young folks printed since 
Mrs. Burnett’s “ Little Lord Fauntleroy.” Vivid 
pictures of home and camp life in Virginia in war 
times abound. The book is printed and bound in 
the best of taste, and there are several full-page 
illustrations. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
$1.50.) 

A capital tale of a romantic age cleverly 
illustrated is Mr. Howard Pyle’s Otto of the Silver 
Hand, both tale and pictures being from Mr. Pyle’s 
hand. The scene of the story is Medizval Germany 
in the time of feuds and robber barons and romance. 
The kidnapping of Otto, his adventures among 
rough soldiers, bandits, and monks, and his daring 
rescue, make up a spirited and thrilling story. The © 
drawings are in keeping with the text,- and in 
mechanical and artistic qualities as well as in literary 
execution the book must be greeted as one-of the 
very best juveniles of the year, quite worthy to suc- 
ceed to the remarkable popularity of Mr. Pyle’s 
“ Robin Hood.” (New York: Charles Seribner’s 
Sons, $2.) Another good story of boy life, by 
the veteran and ever popular J. ‘T. Trowbridge, is 
Biding His Time, which has just that combination 
of plot, character, and fun that pleases and at the 
same time incites to effort the boy reader. (Boston: 
Lee & Shepard, $1.) -——George Routledge & Sons, 
of this city, send us four tales for boy-readers— 
HenryFrith’s Hunting of the Hydra,Lady Broome’s 
Harry Treverton, Major-General Drayson’s From 


Keeper to Captain, and Captain Marryat’s Little 
Savage. All of these are ingenious and exciting 
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stories of adventure, hunting, and fighting in foreign 
lands, and though no one of them can claim to be 
of a very high grade of literary skill, all are 
eminently adapted to please the average lad’s 
longing for exciting reading. ($1.25 each.) 
New and profusely illustrated editions of those 
favorites of boyhood, Robinson Crusoe and The 
Swiss Family Robinson, are published by F. Warne 
& Co. (New York). The first contains an intro- 
ductory sketch of Defoe, and the latter is a new 
translation from the German of the author, Johann 
David Wyss. Large type, colored plates, and 
brilliant cover designs add to the attractiveness of 
the ever-fresh stories. 

In Jules Verne’s Adventures of a Chinaman 
in China, he contrives to introduce in story- 
guise a great amount of interesting information 
about the social, domestic, and commercial life 
of the Celestials, together with a little history. 
There is no such extraordinary demand made upon 
the imagination as in most of Verne’s ingenious 
impossibilities, but we find the familiar abrupt, 
staccato-like style of conversation and narrative. 
The fifty woodcuts are poorly reproduced. (Boston : 
Lee & Shepard, $1.50.) For a short story of 
real interest to boys we are inclined to call Mr. J. 
T. Trowbridge’s A Start in Life the best we have 
seen this year. It narrates the struggles and success 
of a manly and thoroughly natural lad who lived in 
the region west of the Mohawk when that country 
was mostly a wilderness. His triumphs in chop- 
ping contests, bee-hunting, bear-killing, and the like, 
are told capitally. There is a good deal of fun in 
the story and plenty of incitement to work and 
pluckiness. (Boston: Lee & Shepard, $1.) 
G. A. Henty is an extremely popular English 
writer of boys’ tales, and Captain Bayley’s Heir 
will doubtless hold its own with its predecessors. 
It is a rather elaborate and complicated story for a 
juvenile, and almost elaims a recognition as a full- 
blown novel. The scene is laid for the most part 
in the California gold-fields, in the days of the first 
rush of adventurers. (New York: Scribner & Wel- 
ford.) 

“Oliver Optic” is still, we are told, a name 
to conjure with among boys, and his earliest 
success with the famous “Army and Navy” 
series may be repeated with his projected “ Blue 
and Gray Series,” of which Taken by the 
Enemy, a tale of the war from the Union stand- 
point, has just been issued. Those of us who 
remember the avidity with which the boy-reader of 
a generation ago devoured “The Young Lieutenant” 
and its successors will expect a similar popularity 
for this second crop of war stories written for a 
new generation. The device of printing the covers 
of the book in half blue, half gray, seems to us more 
ingenious than pleasing. (Boston: Lee & Shepard, 
$1.50.) Wrecked on Labrador is a novel varia- 
tion on the Swiss Family Robinson idea. A Boston 
family is wrecked on the bleak and inhospitable 
Labrador coast, save the greater part of their effects 
and cargo, and spend on the whole an agreeable 
summer, fishing, hunting, and inventing makeshifts. 
Of course they are finally rescued by a vessel sent 
out to find them. The author is Winfield S. 
Stearns, and he has introduced many personal ex- 
periences and incidental information about the 
country into the book, which is altogether worthy 
of high commendation. (New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell, $1.50.) The same publishers send us 
a clever but rather sensational tale of the wild 
woods, by Edward Willett, called The Search for 
the Star. This Star is a diamond ornament which 
is stolen, and the man-hunt for the thief, through 
forest and wilderness, forms the thread of the story. 
($1.25.) The Boy Broker, by Frank A. Munsey, 
is a notably well done piece of typography and 
The literary standard is not of the 
highest, but there is plenty of incident, and though 
the temptations to a young clerk in a great city are 
described somewhat too realistically and with too 
much cheap slang, the moral object is good. (New 
York: F. A. Munsey & Co.) 

Howling Wolf and His Trick Pony is a well-told 
story of the Far West, by Mrs. Lizzie W. Champ- 
ney, with whose name our readers are familiar. 
Howling Wolf is a Ute Indian boy with a wonder- 
fully sagacious pony. It is wrongfully seized by an 
officer, and the boy steals it back, joins Geronimo’s 
Apaches, becomes a prisoner, and finally is sent to 
the Carlisle School. Mrs. Champney writes from per- 
sonal observation of Indian life, and she has made a 
capital story. (Boston: D. Lothrop Co., $1.25.) — 
The same publishers send us Mary H. Catherwood’s 
The Secrets at Roseladies, a story of life on the Wa- 
bash which has interest for both boys and girls. The 


young people in the book have — experiences, 
amusing and exciting. ($1.) idney Luska, 
the successful author of “ Mrs. Peixada” and “ As 
it Was Written,” has written another study of Jew- 
ish life and character, this time for the younger 
readers. My Uncle Florimond tells the story of a 
lad who dreams of the wealth and splendor of his 
uncle, the old French nobleman, whom he has never 
seen ; of the uncle himself, in reality poverty stricken 
and decrepit, though yet a gentleman ; and of the 
aged Jew in whose dwelling the lad finds a home— 
all well-conceived characters in a fascinating little 
story. (Boston: D. Lothrop Co., $1.) From 


the same publishers comes Little Joe, by Mr. 


James Otis. The hero is a newsboy with pluck 
and perseverance which lead him out of crowded 
slums into the country, where he finds life worth 
living. Mr. Otis is, as always, successful in appeal- 
ing to the likings and needs of his boy-readers. 
($1.) Romulus and Remus, also from the 
Lothrops, is a jolly story of two dogs which are so 
much alike as to produce some comical mistakes. 
Mr. Charles R. Talbot is the author. Mr. Oscar 
Wilde shows an ingenious and delicate fancy in his 
Happy Prince and other fables. The book is 
beautifully printed and well illustrated by Walter 
Crane and Jacomb Hood. (Boston: Roberts Bros., 
$1.) Raymond Kershaw is, as the sub-title 
tells us, a story of deserved success. By energy 
and intelligence a lad of mettle, with a helpful girl 
partner, achieves a remarkable business success and 
takes his father’s place as head of the family. The 
author is Maria McIntosh Cox. (Boston: Roberts 
Brothers, $1.25.) 


STORIES FOR GIRLS. . 


For fresh interest, quick perception of the tastes 
of childhood, and real humor, no story of the present 
season, written for young children, will take higher 
rank than Sparrow, the Tramp, by Lily Wessel- 
hoeft. (Boston: Robert Brothers, $1.25.) This 
charming story delightfully confuses the boundary 
line between animal and human life, and introduces 
among the dramatis persone the house cat, the 
barn cat, the parrot, the canary bird, and the wicked 
rat, all of whom are actively engaged in the work- 
ing out of the plot. In a prefatory note it is stated 
that Miss Alcott took a great interest in this little 
volume, and when one has read it one is not surprised. 
It has a charm which is indubitable evidence of its 
real vitality as a story. Miss Woolsey’s latest 
story, written evidently for older girls standing on 
the threshold of womanhood, will be read with 
mingled feelings of pain and pleasure. In a way, 
Clover (Boston: Robert Brothers, $1.25) marks the 
end of a delightful series of adventures and inci- 
dents and of a charming girlhood ripening into 
womanhood amid the most refined and helpful sur- 
roundings ; for in this latest story lovable Katy, 
whose life-history young and old alike have followed 
with so much interest, reaches what story-writers 
generally regard as the climax of her career in her 
marriage with Lieutenant Worthington ; and, as if 
one wedding were not enough, a further breaking 
up of the family circle is made by the marriage of 
Clover herself. The story takes us from the pleas- 
ant New England home, with which we are all 
familiar, to Colorado, and gives us a breath of the 
mountainous West, with its breezy life, its brilliant 
skies, its ranches, and its ambitions and active en- 
terprises. Altogether, sad as these features are, 
this latest story from the trained hand of Susan 
Coolidge will take its place as one of the best. 
These lovable, unaffected, good-mannered, well- 
educated, and true-hearted girls, whose history has 
been traced so long by the same pen, are the best of 
all companions for girls of their own age. 

Mrs. Lucy C. Lillie’s Household of Glen Holly 
has boys as well as girls among its bright and nat- 
ural young people, but perhaps it will classify best 
under this head. The tale is a worthy successor to 
“ Mildred’s Bargain,” “ Nan,” and the other stories 
with which Mrs. Lillie has pleased so large an 
audience of the young. It is original in incident, 
brightly and cheerfully written, and its suggestions 
for moral and social improvement are all the 
stronger that they are not pushed into too great 
prominence. There are many illustrations, some 
distinctly superior to those to be found in stories for 
the young. (New York: Harper & Bros., $1.) A 
new story by Charlotte M. Yonge is always sure of 
a cordial welcome, and Our New Mistress will prove 
no exception. It tells of English girls’ home and 
school life, mostly in the form of a diary and let- 
ters. There is some humor, though of a subdued 
type, and some careful analysis of character and 
temperament. (New York: Thomas Whittaker, 


$1.25.) —Pythias’ Pupils is a story for young 
girls, translated from the German of Eva Hartner, 
by Mrs. J. W. Davis. It has a flavor of German 
domesticity and feminine submission about it, and is 
sometimes a trifle too didactic, though the general 
tone is sincere and the incidents are often amusing. 
(New York: George Routledge & Sons, $1.25.) 

The long list of “Elsie books” is increased 
by Christmas with Grandma Elsie, which is as 
cheerful and animated as its forerunners. The 
author, Martha Finley, has.a strong hold on the 
affections of American children, which shows no 
sign of diminishing. (New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co., $1.) Two Girls Abroad, by Nellie M. Car- 
ter, is a lively and agreeable story of foreign travel 
with many odd and amusing incidents told in 
letters to friends at home. (New York: Robert 
Carter & Bros.) Pen’s Venture is a suggestive 
relation of what one intelligent and sympathetic girl 
did to lighten the burden of girl-workers needing 
friendship and socialhelp. The author is Elverton 
Wright. (Boston : Cong. S. S. and Pub’g Society, 
$1.25.) The Jolly Ten, by Agnes Sage Carr, is 
from the same publishers. It tells of a band of 
cousins, their games, innocent fun, and the stories 
they listen to—one for each month. Many of these 
have appeared in the best children’s periodicals. 
($1.25.) -——Aunt Diana, by Rosa N. Carey, comes 
near to being a full-fledged novel. It has plenty of 
plot, character, and incident, and maintains a lively 
interest throughout. Its author has written many 
excellent stories forgirls. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Ce,, $1.25.) The Youngest Miss Lorton 
and Other Stories, by Nora Perry (Boston: Ticknor 
& Co., $1.50), contains ten short stories, which will 
have special interest for older girls, from one of the 
most interesting of our short story writers. Nora 
Perry’s work has a literary quality which takes it 
out of the region of mere holiday book making, and 
this volume will take its place with the very best of 
the season. A Queer Little Princess and her 
Friends, by Frances Eaton, is an amusing and at- 
tractive story about a little American girl with odd, 
lovable ways of her own, who makes many pleasant 
acquaintances with several children whose charac- 
ters are brightly and cleverly drawn. Altogether 
an excellent story of child-life, cheerful and amus- 
ing. The illustrations are by Bridgeman. (Bos- 
ton: D. Lothrop Co., $1.50.) Duleimer’s Day- 
Dreams, by Emma Marshall, is an English religious 
story of arather commonplace type. (New York: 
Robert Carter & Bros.)——-Of more story interest 
is The King’s Daughters, by Emily S. Holt, also 
an English religious story, in part historical. 
(Robert Carter & Bros.) 

We have received from the Putnams of this city 
a revised and enlarged edition of The American 
Girl's Home Book of Work and Play, edited by 
Mrs. Helen Campbell. It contains chapters on 
indoor and outdoor amusements in great variety, 
and on such useful and interesting employments as 
wood-carving, the making of ornaments from shells, 
cones, and the like, the rearing of pet birds and of 
poultry, gardening, bee culture, cooking, and many 
similar topics. It is illustrated with many designs 
and plans, and is an excellent volume for a holiday 


gift toa girl. ($1.75.) 


BOOKS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


The story of King Arthur plays such a great 
part in literature that every child ought to know at 
least the outlines of the story. This knowledge in 
an attractive form is not difficult to obtain; a num- 
ber of excellent books have already appeared on 
this subject for children. The latest of them comes 
from the hand of Margaret V. Farrington. Under the 
title of Tales of King Arthur and His Knights of the 
Round Table, the story so fully told by Sir Thomas 
Malory is retold in plain language and short chap- 
ters for young readers. The volume is well printed 
and effectively illustrated by Alfred Fredericks and 
others. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $2.) 
Whatever Mr. Christopher P. Cranch does 
with his pen is well done, and to this general state- 
ment his stories for young readers published many 
years ago and now reprinted by Lee & Shepard 
(Boston) form -no exception. The Last of the 
Huggermuggers and its sequel, Kobbdoltozo, are 
capital pieces of writing for children. It is un- 
fortunate that the illustrations are so much inferior 
to the text. It would have been better if they had 
been omitted. ($1 each.) Mr. Ruskin’s well- 
known story The King of the Golden River, written 
almost half a century ago, needs no commendation 
at this late day. (Lee & Shepard.) Stori 
Told by a Doll, 28 the title indicates, are for the 
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youngest children. (New York: American Tract 
Society.) Little Miss Weezy’s Brother is a 
prettily printed and illustrated story for little 
children by Penn Shirley, with a good deal of in- 
nocent jollity and fun in it. (Lee & Shepard.) 
Pansy’s Sunday Book is a profusely illustrated 
quarterly containing stories on Bible texts, a great 
number of short sketches, and a good deal of bio- 
graphic material, most of it with a definite moral 
tendency. (D. Lothrop Co., $1.25.) The 
bound volume of Zhe Pansy for 1888, edited by 
Mrs. G. R. Alden, contains the usual variety of 
pictures and of stories, short sketches and verses for 
young children. (D. Lothrop Co., $1.25.) 
The Little Ones’ Annual is a well-printed quarto 
containing 350 illustrations, and made up of stories 
and poems for quite young children. This is one 
of the best books of its class, both in mechanical 
work and in text. (Boston: Estes & Lauriat, 
$1.75.) A very pretty little book for very small 
people is Favorite Tales for the Nursery, which 
contains eight of the most familiar stories such as 
“Puss in Boots,” “Jack and the Bean Stalk,” 
and “Cinderella.” The letterpress is good and the 
illustrations are entertaining, if not thoroughly 
artistic. (New York: T. Nelson & Sons, 50 cents.) 

The bound volume of Babyland (Boston: D. 
Lothrop Co.; quarto, $3), presents a pleasant 
collection of short pieces in prose and verse for 
little readers, with appropriate woodcut illustrations. 

The bound volume of Chatterbox (Boston: Estes 
& Lauriat, $1.25) supplies something over 400 
pages of reading matter interspersed with numer- 
ous rather coarse illustrations. Both in letter- 
press and illustration it falls below the level of good 
children’s literature. A very quaint and pretty 
quarto bears the imprint of E. P. Dutton & Co. 
(New York), and is entitled Familiar Lines from 
Mother Goose, with new pictures by Chester Loomis. 
Mr. Loomis has been successful in bringing out the 
unconscious humor of these familiar bits of verse, 
expressing it in a series of quaint and comical 
figures, printed in colors with excellent taste and 
skill. Friends and Playmates (New York: 
George Routledge & Sons) contains a great number 
of pretty pictures in colors in which the entertain- 
ments and resources of child-life are suggested with 
not a little humor.——The two volumes which contain 
the History of the New and Old Testaments in 
Words of One Syllable, by Josephine Pollard, are 
sufficiently simple and direct to interest the youngest 
child. ‘The books are printed from large type and 
are profusely illustrated. (New York: George 
Routledge & Sons, $1 each.) The bound volume 
of the Mayflower for 1888 has, both in its contents 
and general make-up, the atmosphere of a news- 
paper rather than of a book, but the selections ap- 
pear to be carefully made, and the pictures are 
numerous and varied enough to meet all tastes. 
(Chicago: Congregational S. S. & Pub. Soc. 75 
cents. 

Re, Edward A. Rand is a teacher of hon- 
esty, fidelity, and straightforward work as the ele- 
ments of success. His latest book, Making the 
Best of It ; or, Tumble-up Tom, enforces again 
these familiar but invaluable lessons. (New York: 
Thomas Whittaker, $1.25.) Little Helpers is a 
good story for children by Margaret Vandegrift, 
who combines attractive incident with sound moral 
teaching. Her books are always cheerful and 
interesting, and this is no exception. There are 
pictures on almost every page. (Boston: Ticknor 
& Co., $1.50.) A genuine fairy story, and a 
very pretty one at that, is Prince Vance, by Eleanor 
Putnam and Arlo Bates. The pictures by Frank 
_Myrick are of as charming a fancy as the stories. 
Care and taste has been exercised in printing and 
binding. Our Children and their Friends is a 
translation from the French of Mlle. Suzanne 
Cornoz’s pretty stories for little ones about common 
animals which are made to tell their own histories 
in a charming way. Evelyn Shepard has translated 
them gracefully. (New York: Cassell & Co., $1.25.) 
— —Of a somewhat similar character is Jane 
Andrews’s Stories Mother Nature Told her Chil- 
dren, which has many simple and pleasing elementary 
talks about insect and animal life. (Boston: Lee 
& Shepard, $1.) 
was a warm friend of children, and they in turn 
loved him and the many stories he used to tell 
them. In Bible Animals he collected a large 
number of interesting tales about the intelligence 
and habits of the various animals mentioned in the 
Scriptures, and drew many lessons from the 
anecdotes. (New York: Robert Carter & Bros., 
$1.25.) Young America’s Nursery Rhymes 
and A Merry-Go-Round (New York: F. Warne 


The late Rev. Richard Newton - 


the brightness of their colored pictures and the 
jingle of their rhymes. 

The famous ride of Mr. John Gilpin, which has 
been followed by so many generations of young 
readers, serves as a text for a series of very effective 
illustrations by H. Rosa, which George Routledge 
& Sons (New York) have published in a handsome 
square quarto. The full-page cuts are printed in 
low colors, and are full of the action and humor of 
Mr. Gilpin’s dangerous exploit. It would certainly 
please so serious a minded man as Cowper could he 
see his humor so pleasantly interpreted at the hands 
of a skillful illustrator. Friends and Playmates, 
by Mars ($1.50), from the same publishers, shows 
by colored pictures the doings of a merry band of 
children at the seashore, in the country and in 
town. ‘The funis genuine and the pictures attractive. 
( $2.50.) Over the Hills is still another volume 
of prettily fanciful rhymes for little children, with 
many colored plates and neutral-tinted pictures. 
The rhymes are by E. L. Shute, the pictures by 
Jessie Watkins. (New York: F. Warne & Co.) 
An 1889 Calendar is published by White & 
Allen, of this city, on large cardboard, with colored 
pictures of scenes from the life of Christ appropriate 
to each month and illuminated in old missal style. 

$1.) 

A very pretty bit of fancy is a story by Sarah E. 
Held, Mother Kate and the Brownies. (Philadel- 
phia: Sunshine Publishing Company.) It contains 
a picturesque account of a peasant’s home in Alsatia 
and in an atmosplere congenial to the sweetest 
legends and traditions of childhood. It unfolds a 
very attractive story. The style is simple and clear, 
and the volume, which is well illustrated, will be 
a decided favorite with little people. 


INSTRUCTIVE AND INFORMATIVE, 


In no department of juvenile literature has there 
been greater advance of late years than in making 
thoroughly attractive presentations of scientific, 
historical, and biographical topics. Thus, Stella 
Louise Hook’s Little People and their Homes is a 
delightfully fresh and graceful account of insect life 
—the “flower fairies,” the “musical elves,” the 
“little people in armor,” the “ water sprites’ and 
their comrades. The curiosities and wonders of 
this branch of natural history are told in exceeding- 
ly fascinating style, and prettily illustrated by Dan 
Beard and Harry Beard. (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons.) The same publishers issue 
Children’s Stories of the Great Scientists, by Hen- 
rietta C. Wright, which gives in a simple, readable 
style the account of the lives and discoveries of 
sixteen of the great men of the scientific world. 
Good portraits add to the value of the book. 
Another variety of biography is afforded by the 
Rev. P. C. Headley’s Fighting Phi, which tells in 
an animated way of the achievements of the late 
gallant General Sheridan. The book is sufficiently 
full in its history for young readers, and presents 
the story of success through sheer dint of character 
and persistence with good effect. Of course it is 
in no way intended as a rival to the forthcoming 
“Personal Memoirs.” (Boston: Lee & Shepard.) 
Famous American Statesmen is from the pen 
of Sarah K. Bolton, who has had much experience 
in biographical writing for the young. Washington, 
Jefferson, Clay, Franklin, Hamilton, Webster, Jack- 
son, Sumner, Grant, and Garfield are the heroes 
whose life-stories are related sympathetically and 
so as to set a high aim and purpose in life before 
the reader. (New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co.) 
Great Thoughts for Little Thinkers, by Lucia T. 
Ames, is an odd mingling of instruction and com- 
ment on history, science, religion, and morals. Its 
purpose is good and sincere, but it seems to us over 
didactic and too laboredly simple. (New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) In The Cat of Babastes 
Mr. G. A. Henty gives an entertaining description 
of ancient Egyptian work, sports, festivals, domestic 
life, wars, and history, the whole combined into an 
interesting story. (New York: Scribner & Welford.) 
Stories of Persons and Places in America, by 
Helen Ainslie Smith (New York : George Routledge 
& Sons), aims to serve the double purpose of enter- 
tainment and instruction by its descriptions of scen- 
ery and industries, its anecdotes and biographical 
sketches, and its constant allusion to history. ($1.50.) 
Ned Harwood’s Visit to Jerusalem, by Mrs. 
Susan G. Knight, describes in a familiar way the 
Holy Land, commingling Biblical rome with life 
as now seen in that country. (Boston: D. Lothrop 
Co., $1.25.) 

[For other Holiday Book notices see Supplement.) 


THE CHRISTMAS MAGAZINES. 


The illustrated magazines of the month offer in even 
greater profusion and beauty than usual a tempting 
array of choice pictures, holiday sketches, and short 
stories filled with the spirit of the yearly time of fes- 
tivity. In Harper’s Monthly the most beautiful of the 
illustrations are those accompanying Mr. Sheldon’s 
article on the artist F S. Church—notably the frontis- 
piece from Church’s painting, “ The Viking’s Daughter ” 
—and Mr. Hamilton Gibson’s exceedingly delicate and 
delightfully drawn pictures of plant and insect life in 
the night time accompanying his article called “A 
Midnight Ramble.” In this number serials, and for the 
most part miscellaneous articles, have been passed over 
for short stories and distinctively Christmas articles. 
Mr. Howells’s annual farce has come to be looked for as 
the merriest feature of the Christmas issue, and it 
seems to be conceded by all that the farce of this year 
has been equaled in fun by hardly any of its predeces- 
sors. Of the stories, Miss Woolson’s “ Front Yard ” 
seems to us to have by far the most originality and 
strength, though the saying of this is in no wise dis- 
paraging to Mr. Besant’s carefully written tale of the 
days of the Spanish Armada, to Mr. William Archer’s 
negro dialect story, “Sosrus Dismal,” in turns pathetic 
and comical, or to Miss Grace King’s “Christmas 
Story of a Little Church.” Mr. George H. Boughton 
also contributes one of his gracefully written and 
illustrated articles, half story, half sketch. Outside 
the stories the most important article is Mr. Theodore 
Child’s deseription of the production of a Christmas 
“Mystery” in the fifteenth century, which shows the 
closest study of this interesting topic and brings the 
curiosity and antiquities of the old mystery-play vividly 
before the reader. Mr. Curtis and Mr. Howells, in the 
“Easy Chair” and “Study,” furnish each a Christ- 
mas homily, the one from the social, the other from the 
literary, standpoint. We quote a paragraph.from the 
“Study :” 

“Christ and the life of Christ is at this moment inspiring 
the literature of the world as never before, and raising it up 
a witness against waste and want and war. It may confess 
him, as in Polstoi’s work it does, or it may deny him, but it 
cannot exclude him; and in the degree that it ignores his 
spirit, modern literature is artistically inferior. In other 
words, all good literature is now Christmas literature. The 
old heathenish axiom of art for art’s sake is dead as great 
Pan himself, and the best art now tends to be art for haman 
ity’s sake.”’ 

The Christmas number of Scribner's Monthly is in 
all respects more than the equal of that of last year, 
which received so universal praise and reached such a 
remarkable sale. It opens with an article on “ Winter . 
in the Adirondacks ” by Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie, illus- 
trated by such artists as W. Hamilton Gibson, Bruce 
Crane, Elbridge Kingsley, J. H. Twachtman, and others, 
and from photographs made expressly for this article. 
A paper of great artistic interest is that on stained 
and painted glass by Mr. Will H. Low. The short stories 
are by H. C. Bunner, Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis, W. 
M. Taber, and John J. & Becket. Of these Mr. Bunner 
in his “ Squire Five-Fathom ” has given us a tale which 
for real feeling and character-drawing will rank among 
the very best in magazine literature ; that by Mrs. 
Davis is also noticeably superior to most short stories 
of the day. The conclusion of the Lester Wallack 
Reminiscences abounds in amusing anecdotes of 
Thackeray, Macready, Jefferson, John Gilbert, and 
other famous actors. Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson— 
whose serial, by the way, in its second installment 
grows more intense in its interest and is written in his 
best manner—closes the series of “ End Papers ” which 
he has furnished through the year with a “Christmas 
Sermon,” the lesson of which is expressed in the sen- 
tence : “ There is an idea abroad among moral people 
that they should make their neighbors good. One per- 
son I have to make good: myself. ut my duty to 
my neighbors is much more nearly expressed by sayin 
that I have to make them happy—if I may.” A iaed 
series of these “ End Papers” is to be provided next 
year by well-known writers, Mr. Aldrich opening the 
series next month. 


The Atlantic Monthly for December has little or 
no reference to the Christmas season, but is an evenly 
balanced and vigorous number. The reader should by 
no means pass by without reading the two articles 
signed by “firm names ”—“ Urbs Anime,” by “H. W. 
P. & L. D.” and “A Flight in the Dark,” by “S. K. & 
V.D.S.” Of these initials the “H. W. P.” stands, we 
suppose, for Miss Harriet W. Preston, and the “ V. D. 
S.” for Miss Vida D. Scudder. As to the others our 
readers may exercise their ingenuity in guessing. “A 
Flight in the Dark” is worthy of the closest and most 
thoughtful reading, not alone for what it brings posi- 
tively before one, but for the many side trains of 
thought incessantly suggested. A curiously pleasing 
and entertaining interest attaches to Susan Coolidge’s 
“Convent School of the Last Century,” which draws 
from the diary of the Princess Héléne Massalski, be- 
gun in 1771 at a famous fashionable convent school for 

irls. The pranks and rebelliousness of the young 
Tesnteilis of a ventury ago are told in a charming 
way. Miss Murfree’s serial ends at last, and Professor 
Hardy’s “Passe Rose” maintains without falling off its 
romantic charm. An ingenious tragical story by Louise 
Stockton deserves a word of special praise. “The 
Contributors’ Club,” reviews, and notes are, as usual, 
carefully and intelligently written. 


I Co.) will please the very little children with i 
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Six Serial Stories—150 Short Stories 


Profusely Illustrated by Eminent Artists. 


Tales of Adventure; Illustrated Articles of Travel; Sketches of 
Famous Men; Historical and Scientific Articles; Bright 
Sayings; 1,000 Short Articles; Anecdotes; Sketches 
of Natural History; Poetry. 


$5,000 in Prizes for Short Stories. 


Three Prizes of $1,000 each, three of $750, and three of $250, are offered by the Publishers of 
THE COMPANION for the best Short Stories. Send stamp for full particulars. 


Four Holiday Numbers 


Are in preparation, and will be exceedingly attractive, filled with the special work of our 
favorite writers, and profusely illustrated. 


Thanksgiving—Christmas—New Year’s—Easter. 


These Souvenir Numbers are sent to Each Subscriber. 


The Illustrated Supplements 


Were given with nearly every issue last year, and have become an important part of the paper. They will 
be continued this year. No other paper attempts to give such a large mcrease of matter and illustrations 
without increase of price Really a $2.50 paper for $1.75 a year. 
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GRIGGS’S 


llosophical Classics 


Under the Editorial Supervision of 
PROF. G. 8. MORRIS, Pu.D. 


Devoted to a Critical Exposition of the Master- 
pieces of German Thought. 


A Series of 7 volumes in uniform style. 16mo, price, 
$1.25 per volume, or $8.75 for the set. 


I. KANT’S CRITIQUE OF PURE REASON. By 
ere. @. 8. Mo Ph.D., of the University of 
cn 
Il. SCHELLING’S TRANSCENDENTAL IDEAL. 
om. Ry Prof. John Watson, LL.D., of Queen’s 
niversity. 


Ill. FICHTE’S SCIENCE OF KNOWLEDGE. By 
Prof. C. C. Everett, D.D., of Harvard University. 


IV. HEGEL’S ASSTHETICS. By Prof. J. 8. Ked- 
ney, 8.T.D., of Seabury Divinity School. 


Vv. KANT’S ETHICS. A critical exposition by ex- 
Apypaent Noah Porter, D.D., D., of Yale 
ollege. 


VI. HEGEL’S PHILOSOPHY OF THE STATE 
AND OF HISTORY. By Prof. George 8. Mor- 
ris, Ph.D., of the University of Michigan. 


VII. LEIBNITZ’S NEW ESSAYS CONCERNING 

THE HUMAN UNDERSTANDING. 
— Dewy, Ph.D., of the University of ne- 
80 


WHAT I8 SAID OF THE SERIES. 


CHRISTIAN INTELLIGENCER, New York: * Griggs’s 
Philosophical Series’ is the most valuable philosoph- 
ical publication for popular purposes which has ap- 
peared in this country. It is not a mere translation or 
republication of the great German masters, but a crit- 
ical exposition.’’ 


Boston Travetiter: ‘‘One of the most valuable 
lite enterprises of the day. Each volume is a con- 
de resentation made by an author who combined 
thorough philosophical study with literary talent, and 
who has made a of the philosopher whose 
work is interpreted.”’ 


Cuicaco Trisune: The most important contribu- 

tion that has been made to our knowledge of the 

greatest philosophic movement in the world’s his- 
ry. 


PHILADELPHIA LuTHEeRAN OsseRver: “ Griggs’s 
te pe pas Classics will serve a valuable purpose 
and will make accessible to the English student much 
- 2 wealth hidden in the treasury of German phi- 
osophy.’ 


Cuicaco Times: ** The best compendium—as far'as 
it has gone—of German philosophic thought to be 
found in the English tongue.”’ 


Minp, Lonpon, Eneianp: This series of Philo- 
sophical Classics, edited by Prof. George 8. Morris, of 
Michigan, and published in the enterprising city of 
Chicago . . . deserves to be much better known than 
it has hitherto been to students of German Philosophy 
on this side of the Atlantic. . . . The exposition of the 
works taken in hand is full and minute. The student 
a ., ,Will find in these volumes welcome and profitable 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
THE ARYAN RACE. 


ITS ORIGIN AND ITS ACHIEVEMENTS. By 
Charles Morris, author of **A Manual of Classical 
Literature.’’ 1l2mo, $1.50. 

“In scientific carefulness, fullness of knowledge, 
sobriety of judgmeut, clearness of “—. and sustained 
interest, his book is worthy of praise.’’—[The 
American, Philadelphia. 

“The man that wants to know all about his own 
race and the ancestry of modern nations, such as the 
Teutons, the Slavs, the Celts, the Saxons, and others, 
should study this ery learned work. It 1s learned 

antic, 


POETRY AND PHILOSOPHY OF 
GOETHE. 


Edited by Marion V. Dudley. 306 pages. $1.50. 
“We know of no other volume in English which 


comprises so much information and such profound 
criticiem of the st figure in German literature 
as this collection of essays and discussions.’’—[{The 
Christian Union. 


DEVELOPMENT OF ENGLISH LIT- 
ERATURE AND LANGUAGE. 


By Prof. A. H. Welsh. 2 vols., crown, 8vo, 1,100 
pages, $4.00. University edition, | vol., $3.00. 

** We commend these volumes as a valuable thesaurus 
of all that pertains to the subject of English literature. 
In all the qualities of literary workmanship they 
speak for themselves, and as to their scholarly accu- 
racy and worth they have the indorsement of such 
names as Edwin P. Whipple. J. G. Whittier, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, and und Clarence Stedman.’’— 
[American Church Review, New York. 


M. BLANC’S GRAMMAR OF PAINT- 


ING AND ENGRAVING. 


With nearly fifty Illustrative Engravin f Fa~ 
mous Art Works. In one beautiful volume. Price. $3.00" 


“It furnishes precisely what all lovers of art who 
are not t lves either artists or trained critics 
need.’’—{New York Evening Post. 


NORSE LITERATURE. 


ANDERSON’S NORSE MYTHOLOGY. $2.50 
ANDERSON’S YOUNGER EDDA, $2.0. 


ANDERSON’S VIKING TALES OF THE 
NORTH. $2.00. 


ANDERSON’S AMERICA NOT DISCOV- 
ERED BY COLUMBUs. $1.0. 


HORN’S HISTORY OF SCAN AN 
LITERATURE, $3.50. 

FORESTIER’S ECHOES FROM MIST 
LAND; or,the Nibelungen Lay. $1.50. 
HOLCOMB’S TEGNER’S FRIDTHJOF’S 
SAGA. $1.50. 


*,.* Inquire of your Bookseller, or of BAKER & 
TAYLOR CO., 740 roadway, New York: or books 
sent, on receipt of price by the Pub- 


S.C. GRIGGS & COMPANY, 


87 & 89 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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LEAVES FROM THE LIFE OF 
A GOOD-FOR-NOTHING. 


By Josern F. Von Ercuenporrr. Trans- 
lated by Mrs. A. L. Wisrer. Fully illus- 
trated, with Full-page and Smaller 
Photogravures in the text. Printed on 
Fine Plate Paper throughout. Small 4to, 
Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt top, 
rough edges. $5.00. Full leather, 
stamped. $6.00. Tree calf. $10.00. 


** Lovers of the genuine in art ane story will accord 
thig book a most cordial rece , as too much can- 
not be said on the exquisite avod either of the art- 
istic or workmanshi Mrs. Wister has done 
much to catch the hammer of the author, and has ren- 


dered into English what we think will nove 
most popular boc 
ioner. 


of the season.’’—[A 
MEMOIRS OF COUNT 
GRAMMONT. 


By AnrHony Hamriiton. Edited, with 
Notes, by Srr Scorr. With 
Portrait of Author, and Thirty-three 
Etchings by L. Boisson, on India Paper- 
from Original Compositions by C. Dr 
LorT. Imperial 8vo. Uncut edges. Bound 
in cloth. $18.00. Full moroceo. $30.00, 
Edition limited to 780 copies for England 


and America. 
**No other book furnishes an eq — | vivid picture 
of life at the Court of Charles the Second, and the ‘ Me- 
moirs’ of Grammont continue to hold their own in the 


f f readi ; The etchings are refined in 
li and fall of human in- 
terest. ew Tet Tribune. 


INF ELICIA. 


Red Line. Poems by A. 1. Menken. With 
a Sketch of the Author by W.S. WAusH. 
Illustrated by F. O. C. Dantey, HARRY 
Fenn, F. E. Lummis, F. S. Courcna, ete. 
Small 4to. Cloth, gilttop. $2.50. New 


style of leather. $3.50. 


Adah Isaacs Menken is one of the most interesting 

res in the annals of the American stage, and her 

little book of poems, ** Infelicia,’’ has always been a 

re a with readers who are moved or interested by 
the sight of a human heart bared to the world. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY’S 


EW HOLIDAY Book 


LAMIA. 


New and Cheap Edition: By Joun Keats, 
With [llustrated Designs by Wu H. 
Low. Small 4to. Handsomely bound 
in cloth, gilt top, rough edges. $5.00. 
Full leather, stamped. $6.00. Tree calf. 


$10.00. 
The greet success of thie werk has induced the 
lishers to issue it m to meet the 


the present form 
wants of a larger public. It is a awa - of the 
original edition reduced, and is very desirable for the 
library or the table. 


“One of the most el 
trated volumes ever York York 


THE TRAVELLER. 


By Gotpsmiru. With Etchings by 
M. M. 8vo. Bound in cloth, 
gilt. $3.00. Ivory surface. $3.50. 
New style of leather. $3.50. Treecalf- 
$7.50. 


A companion volume of .“* The Deserted Village,”’ 
illustrated by the same artist. It will doubtless meet 
a large sale, ina snabunalive holiday book within a 
reasonable price. 


HERMANN AND DOROTHEA. 


By Gorrne. With Etchings by HERMANN 
FABER. 8vo. Bound in cloth, gilt. $3.00. 
Ivory surface. $3.50. New style of 


leather. $3.50. Tree calf. $7.50, 
This maste the German 
Legend and ems of published 


BERANGER'S. SONGS 
AND POEMS. 


"Selected by W.S. Watsu. With Steel Plate 
Illustrations from the best French Edition. 


8vo. Bound in cloth, gilt top. $4.00. 
New style of leather. $5.00. Tree calf. 
$9.00. 


The edition is limited to one thousand co 
hundredand fifty of which have been sold in ~ 
The present volume is made up of translations 
selec with great care from different volumes pub- 
lished in this count land, as well as from 
azines and pe ms have been 


and 


d which are Mindelicate or profane, or ephemeral 
in their interest. P 


NEW EDITIONS OF GIFT-BOOKS. 


New Style Leather Binding. Price, $1.50. 


The Closing Scene. 


A Poem. By T. Bucuanan Reap. Beautifully il- 
lustrated with 25 engravings. 


The Ballad of the Hermit. 
By O.tver GoLpsMITH. 


Gray’s Elegy. 


An El Written in a Country yard. 
22 original drawings on wood by the + yr 


Seven Ages of Man. 


** As You Like It.”’ Illustrated 
From are’s ou 


by Chure r, Hovenden, Gaul, 
ley, and Shirlaw: Tilustrations ‘engraved by French, 
Williams, and others. 


Read’s Drifting. 


A Poem. By T. Bucwanan Reap. Illustrated by 
Miss L. B. Humphrey. 


Read’s Brushwood. 
A Poem. By T. Bucwanan Reap. With 15 illustra- 
tions by F. Dieiman. 

Read’s Christine. 

A Poem. By T. Bucuanan Reap. Illustrated by 
F. Dielman. 
The Wagoner of the Alleghanies. 


A Poem of the Days of Seventy-Bix. By T, Bu- 
CHANAN READ Llustrated from drawings by Hoven- 
den, Penn, Gaul, and Low. 


Also bound in cloth, 81.50; ivory surface, $1.50; tree calf, 85.00. 
For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the price by 


the publishers. 
J. 


B. OCOOMPAN 


715 AND 717 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


An Old-Fashioned Book 


*,.* Those who are seeking a gift book unexcepliona- 
ble in tone and unconventional in style will find it in 


Sunpry RuyMEs FROM THE DAys OF OUR 
GRANDMOTHERS, Collected and Illus- 
trated by George Wharton Edwards. 
One vol., folio, unique binding, $4.00. 


** Seventeen of the ‘ Original Poems,’ a famous book 
in its day, have been selected by George Wharton 
Edwards for illustration, and most successfully has 
he accomplished his task, preserving in illustrations, 
tail-pieces, title-page and half-title, that great appro- 
priateness which earned him so much praise in his work 
on Dr. Holmes’s * The Last Leaf’ a year or two ago.”’ 


Of this book Tue INDEPENDENT says: 

“The old-fashioned rhymes lend a delightfully 
d dactie flavor to the collection which is presented and 
reflected in the illustrations. Mr. Edwards is particu- 
larly happy in the rich and full accessories surround- 
ing the main action of his designs, and in the central 
idea and spirit of his groups and figures, which are 
done in pen and wk, admirably reproduced by the en- 
graver. The volume is a folio, of thick, wory finished 
paper, and in style severe and sumptuous.” 


* One vol, folio, unique binding, $4.00. * 
Specimen pages sent on application. 


Sold by booksellers, or sent by mail on receipt 
of price. 


Anson D. F. Randolph & 6o., 


38 West 23d Street, New York. 


The Four Great Annuals 


All Stories and Pictures New, 
Original and Fascinating. 


CHATTERBOX FOR 1888, 


The Genuine Chatterbox con a great variety of 
20 stories, sketches send poems for the young, 
ap qvery illustration which appears in it is ex 


-page illustra- 
tions. 1 vol., illuminated covers, $1.25; cloth, $1.75. 


OLIVER OPTIC’S ANNUAL, 


This is the leading book of its kind of the year, and is 
an attractive collection of lar children’s stories 
with original illustrations by the best known Ameri- 
iby with two colored 

uminated covers, frontispiece 


LITTLE. ONE'S ANNUAL FOR 1660, 
covers, $1.13; cloth, full gi an 


TH NURSERY—Q. 


The bound volume of this annual, now in its 
TWENTY-THIRD YEAR, is in size printed 
on tinted and calendered paper. It consists of origi- 
nal stories and new tions. 1 vol., royal oc- 


tavo, illuminated covers, $1.25. 


sent, 


| ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, Boston. 


TREASURES FOR 


THE CHILDREN. 


THE PIED PIPER OF 
HAMELIN. By Robert Browning. 


With thirty-five om illustrations by Kate Davi 


naway. in colors 
by Edmund Evans. 4to, boards, $2. 
** It will be hard to find this season a daintier 
book for children than Browning’s * Pied 
Piper of Hamelin,’ illustrated in colors by 
Kate Greenaway, . . . who has never before 
greater freedom or dexterity in the ex- 
ercise of her remarkable talent.’’—LiTERARY 
Wor Lp. 
THE DIVERTING HISTORY 
OF JOHN GILPIN. Showing how 
he went further than he intended and came 
safe home again. By William Cowper. With 
illustrations by H. Rosa. Printed in tints. 
Oblo 4to, flexible boards, $1.50. 

Phe artist has shown a due sense of humor 
in grasping the comical moments of this favor- 
ite piece, and his sketches are full of life. The 
text is in fantastic type, and is broken by small- 
er drawings alsoincolor. In its age cover 

the bc uk makes a capital present for children.”’ 
—New York ComMERCIAL ADVERTISER. 
FRIENDS and PLAYMATES. 
With colored illustrations designed by Mars. 
Oblong 4to, cloth, $3.00 ; , $2.50. 
As in tts companion volume, Our Darlings,” 
the charming and varied illustrations leave the 
text but scant room to say what it has to say. 
But this the reader, whether young or old, will 
readily forgive when he has once opened the 
covers and JT Vehela d the delights thus revealed. 
OUR DARLINGS: at Home, in 
| in the Country, and at 


by lon Mars. Printed in colors and gold 
Giese 4to, cloth, $3.00; boards, 
a picture-books are bound to be, it 
. ana send ape of childhood, and as all pict- 


$ Gre not, it is artistic, original, and 
well WORLD. 
STORIES OF PERSONS AND 
PLACES IN AMERICA. By 
Helen A. Smith. Copiously illustrated. 4to, 
a , with lithograph double covers, 
‘** We have been struck by the combination o 
thoroughness and adagtation to the 
minds of the young which exhibits, 
and commnendl die lavishly illustrated book as 
a capital introduction to American history.”’-— 
Tue Criric, 
STORIES OF PERSONS AND 
PLACES IN EUROPE. By E. L. 
Benedict. iously illustrated. 4to, boards, 
with ne double covers, $1.50. 
‘* A capital book to teach 
can children in the geography, antiquities, 
legends, historical events and personages, in- 
dustries and works of art in foreign countries.’ 
—Boston GLose. 


and interest Ameri- 


PYTHIA’S PUPILS. From the 
German b Eva_ Hartner. 


cloth, 
An ideal story for young girls.” 
JOURNAL. 
= One of the most delightful girl stories of the 
year. ”— BALTIMORE AMERICAN. 
yf wall always be a favorite in the domestic 
cirele.”’-—Boston SaturnpAY Eventne Ga- 
ZETTE. 
By 


THE LITTLE SAVAGE. 
illustrations b W. Coo ¥ and full-page 
by Sir Gilbert, 12mo, clot 


An yo edition of one of the favorite 
books of t avorite writer. most 
- onde edition that this story of a castaway 
has ever ap in. 


THE FAIRY TALES of the 
Countess D’Aulnoy. Translated by J. R. 
Planché. New Edition. With numerous illus- 
trations by Gordon Browne and Lydia F. Em- 
met. 4to, cloth, $2.00; boards, with litho- 
graphed double covers, $1. DM). 
is delightful to turn from the earlier 
tilated paraphrases of these incompar 
stories to the fresh, simple, and accurate - 
sions of this practic ed man of t ates, who was 
not vain enough to think he could better his 
author.”’-—R. H. Sropparp N. Y. Mari 
AND EXxPpREss. 


ONE HUNDRED FAMOUS 

AMERICANS. By Helen A. Smith. 
With Portraits and other illustrations. 4to, 
$100." with lithographed double covers, 
at a library of biography for young 


NDEPENDENT. 
book —PuHILA- 


is a treasure indeed.” 
DELPHIA Pusiic LEDGER. 


EVERY BOY’S ANNUAL 
FOR 1889. Edited by Edmund 


Routledge. Twenty-seventh year of publica- 
numerous illustrations. 


“Ts in all things adupted to the tastes and 
understandings of the bright juveniles for whom 
it was written.’’—Boston Even - 
ING GAZETTE. 


HISTORY OF THE OLD 
AND NEW TESTAMENTS IN 
WORDS OF ONE SYLLABLE. 
By Josephine Pollard. With map-linings and 
numerous illustrations. 4to, boards, with litho- 
gra hed double covers, 2 vols., each $1.00. 
he stories are beautifull y told by Miss Joseph- 
ollard.”’—Z1on’s HERALD. 
e are always those who prefer books 
carefully y prepared, as these undoubtedly are.’ 
HE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE. 


ine 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of the advertised price, by the publishers, 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 9 Lafayette Place, New York, 


E.P. DUTTON & CO.’S 
Fine Art Color Books for Children 


FAMILIAR SELECTIONS FROM 
MOTHER GOOSE, 


With 36 new full-page color etree. by CHESTER 


mis, 4to, 48 pages, cloth back. 
**One of the prettiest and most reeds holi- 
day books f for children we remember having 


seen.’’—[{Art Amateur. 


“There have been many ae of ** Mother 

Goose, but mover & more pleasant 
ven a gro find solid comf 

the pictures.” Time. Y. Times. 


WHEN ALL IS YOUNG. 


With many beautiful pictures by Hagaier M. 
BENNETT and verses BERT E. enon. 4to, 52 
pages, monotint cover, hee 00. 


OLD FATHER SANTA CLAUS. 


With many full- color pictures, novel monotint 
dito, 40 pages, colored 
cover, $1. a 


THERE WAS ONCE. 


The old-fashioned nursery stories = Red 

R Hood,” ** Cinderella,” ete. 

ures oun Lawson. 

tint. 4to, pamen, caver. "00. 


A SNOW BABY. 


Children’s Plays and Pastimes. LIFTON 
Mack, Joun Lawson. and others. Small 4to, 22 
pages, colored cover, 50 cents. 


DUTTON’S ANNUAL FOR 1889. 


Edited b E. Mack. The pages 
laden 4+ ¢- good th things for children in oe 

pi and verses, interleaved with 6 full- 
dubs colored illustrations. Large 4to, 128 pages, 

ble lithographed cover, $1.25. 
The first volume of this annual a 
hee | and its great success has ind us to pu 
orth greater r, and the present 

will be found y 


ume successor. 


HENTY’S EARLIER BOOKS OF 
ADVENTURE FOR BOYS. 


af writers of stories of adventure for boys 
Mr. Henty stands in the very first rank.’’--[Academy. 


THE YOUNG BUGLERS. A Tale of the 
Peninsular War. By G. A. Henry. With 8 illus- 
trations. Large ‘am>, 344 pages, $1.50. 


FRIENDS, THOUGH DIVIDED. A Tale of 
+ ee War in England. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, 

IN TIMES OF F PERIL. A Tale of India. 12mo, 
illustrated, $1.25 


THE YOUNG FRANC-TIREURS. A Tale 
of the Franco-Prussian War. 12mo, illustrated, $1. 
OUT ON THE PAMPAS: or, the Youn 

Settlers. 12mo, 314 pages, $1.00.” 


For sale at the Bookstores, or sent by mail, postpaid, on recetpt of prices. 


E. P, DUTTON & CO., Publishers, 31 West 23d Street, New York, 


S 
| 
| cloth, $2.50. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


Vol. 38, No. 23. 


Siberian Exiles. 

“ Now and then two or three 
daring or desperate convicts at- 
tempt to escape ‘ with a hurrah’ 
— that is, by a bold dash through 
the soldiers. They are instantly 


= 
= 


fired upon, and one or more of 
them is usually brought to the 


ground. The soldiers have a saying that ‘a bullet 
will find a runaway.’’’— George Kennan’s article on | J 
December 


“ Life on the Great Siberian Road,” in 
CENTURY. 

“Since the work of John Howard,” says 
the Greenock (Scotland) 7e/egraph, “‘ there 
has been nothing to match the revelations 
that are at present being given to the world 
by this resolute young American, George 
Kennan.” This 

December Century 
is a number of great interest, containing also 
the last (unfinished) manuscript of Henry 


Ward Beecher, describing his views of Eng-- 


land in the Civil War, which Mr. Beecher 
was writing for THE cage ag at the time 
of his sudden death. The Rev. J. D. 
Buckley, D. D., su plements it with an 
account of Mr. Beecher’s famous speech in 
Liverpool in 1863. There are three short 
Hawthorne, H. S. Edwards 
and G. H. Jessop; the beginning of a true 
oo Oh of Louisiana, edited by George W. 
Cable, and chapters of “The Romance of 


This number is for sale everywhere on and after December 1st. 
This is the subscription season. 


of the month. Price, 35 cents; $4.00 a year. 


Dollard’’; a brilliant article on “‘ London,” 
by Henry James, with thirteen illustrations 
by Joseph Pennell; 

“First Plans for Emancipation,” 
with the earliest draft of Mr. Lincoln’s 
famous ; travels in Mexico 
described by F. Hopkinson Smith, with ten 
illustrations by the author; “ From Sinai to 
Shechem,” by Edward L. Wilson, illus- 
trated, nol special interest to those who 
are following the International Sunday- 
School lessons; beautiful engravings by 
Timothy Cole in his series on the Old 
Italian Masters, —said to be 

most Artistic Enterprise 
which THE CENTURY has ever undertaken” ; aa 
poems by James Whitcomb Riley (“ Last 
Christmas was a Year Ago”’), R. H. Stod- 
dard and others, interesting departments, a 
frontispiece by Mary Hallock Foote, etc. 


THe Century és always issued on the 
New subscribers who 


gin with November can have the back numbers of the past year, containing all of the published Sibcrian 


papers, for $2.00 extra; in two bound volumes (nearly 2000 pages), $3. 50 extra. 
magazine as THE CENTURY can help being well informed.” 


** No one who takes such a 


Subscribe through dealers or the p 


THE CENTURY CO. 33 Easr 177TH St. New-York. 


THE MAIL AND EXPRESS 


NEW 


The MAIL AND re 


YORK. 


the fact that a Christian spirit 


exercised in conducting a metropolitan ‘oeenal is not at all incompatible with its 


success as a newspaper. 


The Mai anp Express has commenced on this basis, and is succeeding. In 
six months the daily has nearly doubled in circulation, and the weekly has increased 


TEN FOLD. 


Nor does this make the paper any less newsy or bei Pat but ar ad adds a luster 


to a paper of already world-wide reputation—a paper o 
It has its own special weiss. 


journal of high literary value. 
prepared | for the weekly alone. It 
uce and stock reports of Chicago and New 


and a 
contents are 
ive to producers the most reliable prod- 


ork. Its arm reaches the centers of 


European countries, and gives a varied epitome of foreign affairs. 
The weekly is Republican in polities, high in its moral standing, a strong advo- 
cate for temperance, and a paper of purity of tone. No odiiidies 


An Ideal Paper for the Family Circle. 


You have papers and papers. You think you are taking 


all you can afford. 


_ We make you an offer of an eight page weekly, all its departments conducted by 
experts in their several lines ; a cleam paper, and as beautiful typographically as 
the finest newspaper plant in the United States can make it, for 


One Dollar a Year, Postpaid. 


Now is the time to get up clubs. All orders received at once will be credited 
until Jan. 1, 1890, with the latter months of 1888 free. 


TERMS: The Weekly, One Year, $1.00; Six Copies, One Year, $5.00; 
The Weekly, Six Months, 50 cents ; The Daily, One Year, $6.00. 


Remit by money order, express order, 
letter, or by draft on New York. Send for i. 


munications to 


note, 2-cent 
sample copy. 


THE MAIL AND EXPRESS, 
NEW YORK. 


A Fascinating Book for Young 
People. 


HOUSEHOLD 
HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
AND ITS PEOPLE, 


FOR YOUNG AMERICANS. 
BY EDWARD EGGLESTON. 


ILLUSTRATED witH 75 HisToRIcAL 
MAps AND DIAGRAMS, AND MORE THAN 
350 DRAWINGS BY THE BEST ARTISTS, 
EXHIBITING HistorIcAL Events, Cos- 
TUMES, MANNERS AND Customs, ARMs, 
ImpLEMENTs, INVENTIONS, MoprEs oF 


The Household History of the United 
States will delight young readers and 
readers of every age, not only on account of 
the beauty of us appearance but because of 
the charming and animated style of the 
narratwwe. 


It is illustrated in a novel and strikingly 
effective manner. Engravings adorn every 
page, and appear in the text and in the 
margins. There are full-page illustrations 
in colors, maps in colors line the covers, and 
many maps are inserted in the text. 
The work ts handsomely printed, and bound 
in a very attractive manner. 


Square 8vo, cloth, decorated. Price, $2.50, 
(Ready early in December.) 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 3, & 5 Bonp St., New York. 


on by Mrs. 
German of Rupotrpx BaumBacu He 
LE. a cloth, th. gilt to p, $1.25 
** Nothing of half the merit has been published since 


the transl - Pa of Loboulaye’s Fairy 
Sterns of Hauff. Bulletin. 


HE CAPTAIN’S DOG. By Lovurs Enavtr. 
Translated from the French by Huntingdon Smith. 


illustrations, 12mo, 
ch g book in which the adventures 
“ he tain’s dog, are set forth in that 
table whieh only French walters possess. 


THE CHRISTMAS COUNTRY. Translated 
from the Danish _— German by Mary J. Sarrorp. 
Fully illustrated, 12m 

A collection of charming: litt e stories, admirably 
illustrated, one of the most i A books for holiday 


gifts. 

THe SEARCH FO 4 
illustrated. $1.25 
Full of adventure an? hair-breadth escapes. Just 


the book for live, wide-awake boys. 


FATRVY LEGENDS OF THE TRENCH 
PROVINCES. Translated b 
with introductory 1 note by J. F. 
Johns Hopkins University. 12mo, $1 


ROLLO BOOKS. By il ABBOTT, 
bat Prince of for Young.” A new 
and scheaper edition. 14 vols., bound in7. Cloth, 


destined to be no less 


SUMMER LEGENDS. 


By Epw 


he famous ato 
wo gene 
popular with the yous of the Their 


natural healthin always be appreciated by all 
children. 

Jacos ABBOTT, 


black, $5. 


BOYHOOD OF LIVING AUTHO By 
Ketches of the Early Life of 
Howells, Aldrich, Clark Rus- 
sell, Frank Stockton, etc. "‘\omo. $1 1,25. 

CUORE. A — Rchool-Boy’s Journal. 
Italian edition, by Isanet F. Harcoop. 


has yet been 
delightful fresh in our recollection.’’— 
[Portland Press. 


BURNHAM BREAKER. By G 
t the Blind B ‘12mo, $1.25. 
Lik Hilind Bro ich hes such 


phenomenal suceess, Breaker ”’ is a 


of the coal regions, lay is constructed with remarka- | 


and healthy inter- 
est. better the young ene be 


($1 Prize Vol- 
y Homer GREENE. iMtuatrated, 50 


ume.) 
"We know of nothing in recent literature equal to 


HIPPLE, CANON 
do 'ARTON 
and others 50. 


T. Y- CROWELL & CO., 
18 Astor Place, New York. 


ING THROUGH GEOR. 


NELLY WAS A LADY. 

MASSA’S IN THE COLD, COLD 
GROUND. 

MY OLD KENTUCKY HOME. 

THE SWANEE RIVER. 


These five beautiful new Holiday volumes have i!lus- 
trations from nature by Char aye aud orna- 


ments b Myrick; are ved, 
printed under the supervision of A. 
and p Be University Press, Cambridge. 
Each is in full gilt, ina pet box. 


Bronzed 
od, $1.00 — ty. or 


BETTER TIM ES. 


Stories 
a clear and shin gem 

YOUNG MAIDS AND OLD. 


By CLARA LOUISE Poamnan, author of ** Next 
"etc. 12mo, $1.50. An admirable new story, 
piquant and ente rtaining. 


THE PHILISTINES. 
nove 
tive lobbying, and Ghar 
4A MAN STORY. 
own,” 
and decided fascination. ”— IN. Y. Tribune. r 
THE YOUNGEST MISS LORTON. 
Am on | Perry. Illustra- 
books this writer. 
FAGOTS FOR THE FIRESIDE. 


Peasopy HA.z. 12mo, 
A bright domestic Seey, and descriptions 


4 100 games and amusements. 
KATE SANBORN’S. RAINBOW 
CALENDAR FOR 1889. 
12mo, illuminated covers, 50 cents ; in cloth, $1.00. 
VAGROM VERSE. 
ARLES Henry Wess (John Pau). 
$1.00. A volume of exquisite poems. 
THE LETTERS OF FELIX MEN- 
DELSSOHN TO IGNAZ AND 
MOSCHELES. 


Translated and edited by Moscuees. 
Ko top, $3.00, Fine portraits of Mendelssohn —~ 
oschel es, Dames of his home, fac-similes of 
Songs without Words,”’ etc., and Mendelssohn’s 
comic drawings. 


WESTERN CHINA. 


A Journey to the Great Buddhist Center of 
Mount Omei. By the Rev. Vireit C. Harr. 12nfo, 
with 12 full-page illustrations and a map, $2.00. 


Sold everywhere. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of — 
price, by the publishers, 


TICKNOR & CO., BOSTON. 


NIMS & KNIGHT, 


TROY, N. Y. 


Illustrated Gift Books. 


FALL OF 1888. 


CELEBRATED ARTISTS. Sketches of 
eir ves an orks. ith Transla- 
tions on Co r of Fifteen Notable 


er, 

Descriptive texts and biographies 

by A. Chevillard Lenoir. n etchings from 

pointing: by Détaille, Schonleber, Munkacsy, 
réton, en, and others. Head and tail 

and initial letters in red and black. Limited ition. 

$10. a- cloth, gilt, plates on guards, size 12x17, 


ted on Japan paper, including a 
duplicate nok of the he plates on Whatman paper. 


of The whole inclosed in lio 


A Al AL. The Death of 
owers. By am Cullen lS 
A sockee of seventeen Pho 


ravure Illustrati 
drawings by C. 


Philli 
n volume to“ The Song of the Brook.” 
guards, 


A com 
cloth, edges, plates on 


te flexible seal, plates on guards, $8.00. 
— OF ART. A Collection of bee 
Corét. 


ravures. From o 
ue 
other ‘celebrated 


uguereau, Le Rolle, 
Quarto, 12x14, bound in cartridge board and Jap- 
anese leather paper, $3.00 
SOF FRENCH. Reproduced in 
y Goup descriptive 
text. ates after paintings b y Dupré, Le 
Rolle, Allonge, Mercie and 


1 vol., quarto, cloth, gilt edges, 
For sale by booksellers, 0 oF ‘willbe mailed on on 
tive of fifty new books or new editions for noite. 


NIMS & KNIGHT, Publishers, Troy, N. Y. 


1é6mo, 


N PAST 


“BOOKS OF REAL VALUE.” 


A catalogue of standard and holiday 


publications of the Autumn of 1888. 
“BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEO- 
PLE.” An illustrated list of recent 
attractive books for the young folks. 
*.* These two catalogues will be 
fovibadtiod to any address upon appli- 


cation. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 West 23d St., New York. 
27 King William St., Strand, London. 


| 
les Copeland, after careful sketches made in the 
\ jf Muth, on the plantations and battlefields. 
fy y A% TRAVEL, ETC. 
| RS / | 
> 
ia f | 
/ 
| 
ained for an Italian write 


Dec. 6, 1888. 
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Houghton Millin & Co,’ 


Illustrated Gift Books. 


The Courtship of Miles: Standish. 


By Henry Wapswortu LonerELLow. 


A Holiday volume, including illustrations 
by Gro. Boveurton, F. T. 
and others. rto, ly stamped, 


$6.00; levant, $12.00. 


Ancient Rome in the Light of 
Recent Diseoveries. 


By Ropotro Lanctant, Director of the 
man Museum. With 100 illustrations. 
Svo, tastefully bound, 86.00. 


The Birds’ Christmas Carol. 


By Kate DVDovetas Lilustrated. 
a boards, 50 cents. 


A ve t story, attractivel 


Our Phil, and Other Stories. 


By Fioyp DANa. illus- 
trations by LE. $1.25 


y An 


The Chezzles. 
By Lucy Gresons Morse. Illustrated. 
$1.50 
A very story, equally interesting to chil- 
dren and their parents. 


History and Biography. 
The Life of Delia Baeon. 


By Turopore Bacon. With a Portrait. 
8vo, $2.00. 


Young Sir Henry Vane. 


By James K. Hosmer, author of “ Samuel 
Adams” in the series of American States- 
men. With a portrait of Vane, plans of 
Marston Moor and Naseby, /fac-simile, ete. 
8vo, $4.00. 


The Critical Period of American 
History. 1783-1789. 


By Joun Fiske. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


First Fruits of the Ordnance of 1787. Vol. 
‘XIII. of American Commonwealths. By 
With two Maps. $1.25. 


‘An ad te survey of the history of a great State, 
ana addition toa series. 


Whittier’s Poetical Works. 


New Riverside Edition, from entirely new 

lates, With Notes by Mr. Wurrrier, and 
Portraits. 4 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, $6.00; 
half calf, $11.00; half levant, $16.00, 


On Horseback. 


A Tour in Virginia, North Carolina and 
Tennessee, with Notes of Travel in Mexico 
and California. By ,CHAaRLes DuDLEY 
WARNER. $1.25. 


John Ward, Preacher. 


B DELAND, author of 
oid Garden and Other Poems.’’ Twentieth 
Thousand. 12mo, $1.50. 


icture of all these 


Pp 
figures i vainted2with a delicacy that.implies no ordi- 
talent. —The Spectator, London. 


The Soul of the Far Kast. 


By PERcIvVAL ELL, author of “‘Chosén,”’ 
ete. 16mo, $1.25 


After Noontide. 


Selected by Marcaret E. Wuire. $1.00. 
Passag ose ith lent judgment to add 


Flowers and Fruit. 


From the Writings of Harriet BEECHER 
Srowr. With side-titles. $1.00. 


A Bloekaded Family ; 


Or, Life in Southern Alabama during the 
Civil War. By ParrHenta A. ee $1. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN FFLIN. & 60., Boston. 


ll East New Yorx. 


N. B.—A Catalogue of their Publications, 
with 43 Portraits, sent to any address. 


MISS LOU, 


BY 
EDWARD P. ROE, 
Author of “He Fell in Love with His Wife,” * The 
Earth Trembled,” &c., &c. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
by Ms Mr. Yet, it makes the reader 
or ha —[{American, Baltimore. 
DODD, MEAD & Publishers, 
NEW YORK. 


Books of Permanent Value, 
Upton's 
Musical Handbooks. 


This useful and convenient series of books, which 
aims to explain the great compositions of the masters 
of music, is now completed by the publication of the 
Standard Symphonies. By common consent of those 
best qualified to judge, the books are indispensable to 
all who would intelligently enjoy and thoroughly 
understand the music which they hear. The series 
contains 
The Standard Operas, 

The Standard Cantatas, 
The Standard Oratorios, 


The Standard 


as follows: cloth 
gilt, gilt edges, 8.00 hall 
morocco, 

arately in 


“ The of le who 
will be glad t to have the kind of kno rtm rt Mr. 


Upton has collected for their benefit and cast in a 
clear and compact form.’’—&. H. Sloddard in N. Y 
Mats and Express. 
** Like the valuable art handbooks of Mrs. Jamison, 
these volumes contain a world of interesting informa- 
tion indispensable to critics and art amateurs.’’— Pud- 
Washington. 


lie Upinion, 
A Hand-Book for Pilgrims. 


Thoughts by the Way. For Those Who 
Journey oi This Fair World, on Their 
Fairer. Compiled by Mary 


Way to One Sti 
B. Dimond. Gilt 
75 cents. 


Square limo, 82 pages. 


A small and pretty volume of selections of a relig- 
Ghawncter, adapted for a sift-book 
both old and young. 


The Biddy Club: 


How Ivs Mempers GRAPPLED WITH THE 
TROUBLOUS SERVANT Qu ESTION. By GRIr- 
A. 12mo. $1.25 
“Itis a book with a mission.” — Minneapolis Trib- 


une. 
“ One of the s htliest, c wittiest, and 


Notes for Boys (and Their 
Fathers) 


On Moras, Mrnp, AND MANNERS. By an 
Old Boy. 12mo. $1. 
“It is one of . nest books of the sort that we have 


ever seen. . be safely put upon the 
hold shelves "beside * om Brown at Rugby.’ ’’—Con- 
gregationalist, 


Letters to a Daughter. 


By Heuen E. Srarrerr. i6mo, 50 cents; 
paper, 30 cents. 


“ They have the three great virtues of brevity, sim- 
plicity, and of sense. e commend them to our 
readers without reserve.’’—/ndependent, New York. 


Letters to Elder Daugh- 
ters, Married and Un- 
married. 


By Hewen E. STARRETT. 
paper, 50 cents. 


“It is full of good advice and wholesome estion 
about housekeeping, home comforts and influences, 

ion for women, etc.”"— The Nation, New York, 
here is no = ti ralizing, but throughout 
the — book common sense 
and good feeling. Journal, Boston. 


Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, 
on receipt of price by the publishers, 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., 
Wabash Ave. and Madison St., 
CHICAGO. 


NEW BOOKS 
for the Holidays. 


The Earts of the Village. Giberne $1 25 
Out in the Forty-five. Holt....... 1 W 


l6mo, 75 cents ; 


The King’s Daughters.” ...... 1 25 
Houses on Wheels. Marshall..... 1 5O 
Duteibel’s Day Dreams.” ..... 1 2 
Oliver’s Old Pictures. tender 1 00 
Alma Ryan, or Steadfast and True.. 1 25 
Prison Bars. Shaw................ 1 00 
Uncle Steve’s Rocker. Brenda.. 

Hiliside Farm. Ridley............ 1 a 
Two Girls Abroad. Carter........ 1 00 
From Flax to Linen.............. 1 
Gospel Sernons. MeCosh.......... 1 5O 
Bible Animals. Newton........... 1 25 
Ready, Aye Ready. Giberne...... 1 00 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
580 Broadway, New York. 


SEND FOR OUR HOLIDAY CATA. 
LOGUE. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


27 and 29 West 23d St., N. ¥., 
HAVE NOW READY: 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 1607- 
1885. By Cuarites F. RicHARpson, 
Professor of Literature in Dartmouth 
College. 

PART II. (Completing the work.) AMER- 
ICAN POETRY AND FICTION. Octavo, 
cloth, extra, $3.00, 
Also, a second impression of 
PART I. THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
nae CAN THOUGHT. Octavo, cloth, 
00. 


“A book that is a credit to the 
nation, and which has a pend ieee 


“ It is the most and 
ton Globe. 


KNICKERBOCKER NUGGETS. A 
Seleetion of some of the Workd’s Clas- 
sics, uniquely and tastefully printed by 
the Knickerbocker Press, and offered as 
specimens, as well as of artistic typogra- 
phy as of the best literature. 32mo, 
cloth extra, gilt tops 

XI. By Tuomas Moors. 


XIIL—THE ESSAYS OF ELIA. By Lams. 
$2 


XIV.—STORIES FROM THE ITALIAN 
POETS. By Laion Honr. Two vols. ..$2 00 


The first series, comprising eighteen vol- 
umes, in neat case, $19.00. 


XV. THOUGHTS OF THE 
ARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINOS. 
Translated by Groroz Lone............ $1 00 


or 


“ Treasures 

BRITISH LETTERS: ILLUSTRA- 
TIVE OF CHARACTER AND SOCIAL 
LIFE. Edited by E. T. Mason. Three 
volumes, l6mo. Uniform with Humor- 
ous Masterpieces’’ and ** Prose Master- 
pieces.”’ Cloth, extra, $3.75. Vellum 
cloth, gilt top, $4.50. 


ve work on 


“ The idea of the series is Grcellent, and the exeos- 
tion of it more than su A thorough! 
delightful series indeed. | Times. 


“* The selections have been made with great care 
and excellent taste, the result is a work of the 
highest literary value.’’—{Observer. 
PROVERBS AND PHRASES OF 

ALL AGES. By Roserr Curisry. 
Classified by subjects and arranged al- 
phabetically. Believed to be the most 
comprehensive ‘and most eonveniently 
arranged compilation in its department. 
Two volumes, large 12mo, half leather, 
$5.00. 

OMITTED CHAPTERS OF HIS- 
TORY, DISCLOSED IN THE LIFE 
AND PAPERS OF EDMUND RAN- 
DOLPH. By Moncurs D. Conway. 
Octavo, cloth, with portrait, $3.00. 


‘Mr. Conway has produced a most valuable addi- 
tion to our political history, and one that fairly sup- 
plements the best By written. His lishers have 
put it in a dress t hat fits it for a cons 
any library.’’—(Philadelphia Bulletin. 


List of publications for this season, and illus- 
trated list of *‘Good Books for Young Peo- 
ple,”’ sent on application. 


Limited Large-Paper Editions. 


I, FIFTY YEARS OF ENGLISH 


SONG. 


Selections from the Poets of the Reign of Victoria 
with biographical and historical notes. Edited and 
arranged by Henry E. Randolph. Large-paper edi- 
ee to two hundred and Afty cop- 


of English ally and ammo. 


wi wo -~4 on 
into a large-pape y raf 
umes, but ha cha to two 

ina is an extremely y set.— 


4vols. Small 8vo. Boards. $10.00. 


Il, HISTORIAL MEMORIALS OF 
CANTERBURY. 
BY ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY. 


Uniform with the large-paper edition of the *‘ Memo- 
rials of Westminster Abbey,’’ printed in the best style 
of the University Press. This volume contains, in 
addition to the illustrations of the English edition, 
a fine etched portrait of Dean Stanley. The edition 
will be strictly limited to six hundred numbered and 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., 
38 West 23d Street, New York. 


Littell's Living Age. 


| N 1889 THE LIVING 


AGE enters upon its forty- 
sixth yenr, oved in the 
outset by J adg , Chaneel- 


t. and many 
others, it has met with constant 
commendation and success. 

A WEEKLY MAGA- 
ZINE, it gives more than 


Three and a Quarter Thousand 


double-column octavo pages of 
yearly; and presents, witha com- 
bined freshness and completeness 


nowhere else at- 
tempted, 


The best Essays, Reviews, Criticlsms, Tales, Sketches 
of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Scieatific, Bio- 
graphical, Historical, and Political Information, 
from the entire body of Foreign Periodical 
Literature, and from the pens of the 


FOREMOST LIVING WRITERS. 


The ableat and most cultivated intel- 
lects, in every department of secvence, 
Politics, and Art, find expression in the P ertodicai 
Literature of Europe, and especially of Great Britain. 


The Living Age. forming four large volumesa 
year, furnishes, from the great and generally inacces- 
that, while satisfactory 


in the COMP ETENESS. with which it embraces 
whatever is of te interest, or of solid, perma- 
nent value. 


It is therefore in aiapencahte to every one 
who wishes to keep pace with the events or inte 
the time. or te cultivate in himself or his 
mily general intelligence and literary taste. 


Opinions. 

“No who understands the worth and valine of 
this sterling publication would think of doing a 
it. . Nowhere else can be found such a com 
and perfect view ofthe best literature and thought 
of our ——. ".— Christian at Work, New York. 

“Itieal ure of the age op its literary side. 
It was never 'D zhter, fresher, or more worthy of its 
wide patronage.” —Zion's Lerald, on. 

“It is one of those few publications, weekly or 
monthly, which seem indispensable. The only 
poasible objection that could be urged to it is the 
mense amount of reading it gives. . There pects 
noteworthy in science, art, literatnre, biography, 
philosophy , or religion, that cannot be ‘found in  ¥ 
Such a publication exhausts our superiatives.”— —The 


Churchman, New York. 

“ Replete with all treasures of the best current 
thought, the and ry of the 
day. . it stands unrivalled.” — The Presbyterian, 
Philadel 


“It its leading position tr of the 
public favor.”— New-York 


“By the careful and judicious work et _ the 
editing of Tus Living Acs, it bie for 
the busy man to know something of whatis = goin on 
with ever increasing activity in the world of letters. 
Without such help he is lost.""—Zpiscopal Recorder, 


— 
phy. fiction, science, criticism, historv, 
whatever men gre interested in, all 
are found here.”— The Watchman, Boston. 

“In it we find the best productions of the best 
writers upon al! subjects y to our hand.”— Phila- 
Inquirer. 

he readers miss very — in 

t truthfully and cordia t 
a dry or valueless York 

une. 

“Itis edited with great skill and care, and its 
weekly appearance gives it certain advantages over 
its monthly rivals.”— Albany Argus. 

‘It furnishes a complete compilation of an indis- 
penaable literature.’ Evening Journal. 

‘For the amount of read ng-matter contained ao 
anbacription is extremely low.''—Christian Advocate 
Nashowle. 

“In this weekly magazine the reader finds a)! 
that is in the realm current 
Presbyterian, Toren 

readers to Neep full renst of the 
seid thought and literature of civi Bax —Chris- 
tian Advocate, Pittsbu 

“It is indispensable to all who would keep abreast 
our manifold Paae. Itis absolutely withouta 

treal Gazette. 

"Published WSEKLY at $3.00 2 year, free of postage. 


TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the 
year 1889, remitting before Jan. Ist, the numbers 
of 1884 issned receipt of their subscription-, 
will be sent gratis. 


Club-Prices for the best Home and Foreign Literature. 


Possessed of Tug Livinec and one or other of 
our vivacious American monthiles, a subscriber 
find himself in command of the whole situation.” — 
en Evening Bulletin.) 

Tue Lirvine Acs and any one of the 
$4 monthiies (or Harper's Weekly 
will be sent for a year, postpaid; or, for *, 
THE Acgand the St. Nicholas or Scribner's 


Address, LITTELL & CO., Bose 


The Singer’s Christmas. 


It is high time to commence practicing Christmas 


- | Music, and to plan festivals. DITSON & CO. pub- 


lish a large number Of Christmas Carols, Anthems, 
Songs, Quartets, &c. Please send for lists. 


Beautiful Cantatas for Girls and Boys. 


Good Tidings, | or Sailor Boy’s Christmas. B 
Rosabel $2.40 a doz. 
Bade of Bethlehem. Children’ 8 Voices and Quar- 


Benj. Cufier. 20 cts. $1.80 per doz. 
J and very pretty. Leo R. 


a 
ots. $3 per doz. 

Kin Winter. A weather Cantata. L. O. 

Messenger of Ghrietmas. T. M. Towne. 30 cts. 


‘Songs and C ils. For Young Chil- 


12 ete. $1.08 per doz. 


Bright and Interesting Christmas Services 


Chimes(8 cts.. 72 cts. dos.) Birth- 
ay of our Lord (8 cts., 72 cfs. 
Song of the Christ (2 (12 cta., “i. 08 doz.), Sawyer. 


Cantatas for Choirs, Societies, &e. 


Christmas Eve (3% ote. Gade. Christ- 
(40 $3.50 dos), Mend — 
Any book mailed for retail price. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


C. H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, New York. 


Kent, President Adama, 
a 
1 
Each 
tastefully bound compact sad vere, | 
r volumes in a neat box are ee 
Ohio. | | 
| 
We 
cts. per doz. 
ala 
registered copies. 
Small Halfcloth. $3.00. 
| Specimen pages sent on application. 
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THE CHRISTIAN 


UNION. 


Vol. 38, No. 23. 


Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. 


Folio. With highly ornamental cover. $4.00. 


The Book of Latter-Day Ballads 
Selected and ed ig F. Randolph 
editor of ** Fifty f English Song.”” A 
representative the best ballads, 
English and American, of the last vy 
years. The arrangement is chronologi 

a full biographical and explanatory notes 
have been appended. 

16mo. Fancy Cloth. $1.25. 


The Authobiography and Me- 
morials of Samuel Irenzsus 


Prime. 

EDITED BY HIS SON, WENDELL PRIEME. 

The Editor, up to a certain period, allows 
his father to tell the story of his life in his 
own words, and later has made excellent use 
of the material left by him in manuscript in 
filling out and rounding out the story of a 
most useful and busy life. A portrait of Dr. 
Prime in his later years prefaces the volume. 


12mo. Cloth. $1.75. 
Our Celestial Home: An Astron- 


omer’s Views of Heaven, 


by Jermain G. a, Director of the Cin- 
cinnati Observato “The author, by rev- 
erent and scholar y reasoning, no 
superable objection, either in the Bible or 
in science, to the view 
about us may constitute the many mansions | 
of the Father’s house.”’ 
16mo. Half cloth. Gilt top. $1.00. 


Rest Awhile, by Rose Porter. 


Discussions with a friend on certain questions 
relating to the religious life, written in the 
same attractive manner as her previous work, 
‘* In Quietness and Confidence.”’ 

$1.00. 


24mo. Ornamental cloth. 


The Peerless Prophet ; 


~* The Life and Times of John the Baptist. 
Archibald a h, D.D., author of 
« Bevond the Stars t is an ‘attempt to 
present the portraiture of this great Prophet 
in its historic setting. 
The Cross : Ancientand Modern 
I. In ree Orrent. IL. Ly tHe Occomenr. 
By Wilson W. Blake. The author’s design 
is to show, in connection with one undred 
illustrations, that while the Cross has for nine- 
teen centuries been the sacred symbol of the 
Christian Chureh, in various forms it had 
reviously been known to all peoples in all 
a nds. In the illustrations he not only shows 
specimens of the forms of the tian era, 
but those found among the nations of the 
and the early peoples of the Western Conti- 


nent. 
Small 4to. Ornamental cloth. $1.50. 


Sold by booksellers, or sent by mail on receipt = 


of price. 
38 West 23d St., New York. 


STUDIES IN CRITICISM. 


BY FLORENCE TRAIL. 
1 Vol., 12mo, 325 pp., $1.50. 


Contents :—“* Pools Filled With Water;”’ Glim 
into. French Literature ; Genius and Religion ; 


Essays. 
iful and the 
subtle. A pure book filled with noble thought. 
FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS OR BY 


| 


Holiday and Wedding Presents 
That Are Sure to Please 


High-class Etchings, taste- 
fully framed, are_ veritable 
works of art, and are of per- 
manent value. Frederick Kep- 
pel & €Co., 20 East 16th St., 
Union Square, New York, are 
glad to announce that among 
their newly published Etchings 
are FIVE which have won prizes 
at the Paris Salon of this year. 
Signed proofs of these plates 
cost respectively from $8 to 
$80. Frederick Keppel & Co.’s 
descriptive catalogue for 1888, 
containing 24 illustrations of 
the etchings, will be mailed on 
receipt of 10 cents in postage 


that the celestial orbs | stamps. 


FOR THIS YEAR! 


MUSIC. 
SANTA CLAUS’ PRIZE, 


be Dr D.’ Can be rendered r four rehearsals. 

30 Cents each ch by M Mail; $25 per 100. 


THE ROY AL SON. —A new Service by 


Rev. Lowry, 
; 5 Cents each Mail. 


ANNUAL, No, cust 


ral supply of Songs for any Sunday-Sc 
$3 per 100; 4 Cents each by Mail. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St., New York. 


81 Randolph S8t., Chicago. 
Remember the Alamo, 


BY 
AMELIA E. BARR, 
Author of “Jan Vedder’s Wife,”’ “‘The Bow of 
Ribbon,” &c., 


We seem to live again with the noble band who 
Santa Anna at San Jacinto,—{Hart- 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, 
NEW YORK. 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
Manufacturing Stationers and Printers, 


No. 45 MAIDEN LANE, New York. 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL’S 


Patent Safety Tint Checks, 


Cents. 


That’s what December Book 
NEws costs. 112 big pages cram- 
med with just what you want to 
know of Holiday Books. A com- 
plete list; just criticisms; the 
Wanamaker prices (always fair, 
generally below anybody else’ s), 
and about forty illustrations 
picked from the best. 

You are likely to save $1 or 
more on every $5 you put into 
Christmas Books if you let Book 
News help you. 

Can you do better with 5 cts.’ 

If you are near a post office, 
our Book Store is at your door. 

JoHN WANAMAKER, 
Philadelphia. 


Giants & Goblins, $1. 
Wings & Stings, 75c. 
Paws & Claws, $7. 


pallet tie 
a 


ACENTS WANTED TO 
The BRIGHTEST, JOL 
BOOKS. Full of the oddest pranks and most 
charming stories with laugh- 
the of Juvenile artists, 

Ov 


er 80 
“It my wild with deli 
B. Fisk. “Don't send me another, for I can't get the chi!- 
. H. Conwell, delightful 
neat and elegant.” 
as £sop and Uncle 


Remus 
iUBBARD KROS. Chicos, or Kansas City. 


Our Little Ones and the Nursery. 


As a magazine for 
ehikaren from 4 to 10 
years old can never be 
surpassed in the beau- 
ty of its illustrations, 
or adaptability of its 
stories and poems, all 
of are 

san educator for 
the little ones this 
most harmin 


Critics of it: 
At.”’-—Hon. Clinton 


thl 

a 
study in art, 7 every article calcula 
charm and instruct the young mind. 
Newsdealers sell it. Agents wanted. Specimen 
copy free to any address for a two-cent stamp. 


$ Months on trial, for 25 cents. 


One year, $1.50. Single copies, 15c. 


MASON, & HAMLIN 


as introduced in its present 


in 1861. Other makers 


& 


ir supremacy as the best in the world. 
kL, er, as demonstration of the 
2 TO 


RCA INS cellence of 


or more. 
do not hesitate to make the ex- 


Hamli 


with gr 
tune, and other ‘important ad a 
ular, con from three hun- 
mus and tuners, sent, to- 


er with catalogue, to any applicant. 
"Pianos sold for cash or easy payments; 


MASON & & HAMLIN LIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO, 


For the Children’s 
Christmas. 


BEST &CO 


ATTENTION: is invited to the supe- 
rior facilities our establishment 
offers for the selection of Holiday 
Gifts for Children, including every- 
thing useful 
For Boys, 
Girls, 
and Babies. 


and in our 


TOY DEPARTMENT 


a complete assortment of the latest 
novelties in Toys, Dolls, and Games ; 
also Children’s Books. 


ALL AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 


- Catalogues Surnished and mail orders care- 


fully filled. 
60 & 62 West 23d St., N. Y. 


FAST BLACK STOCKINGS. 
THE CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO 


WORTHINGTON C0., 747 Broadway, N. Y. | Best safeguard against fraudulent alteration known. | Russell Publishing Co., 86 Bromfield St. Boston, Mass} = TH X RY 
A full line of Fancy and Staple Stationery for busi. — LEANFAST rning 

Cott 

tion of the Evangelical Alliance, is published in full in ding “Invitations, ete, engraved in the prevailing | COMMENTARY ON THE SUNDAY. BCHOOL| o nanieed Retail stores 
cents. 37 and 38 Park Row, New York. ; NB. x 927. Broad- 
Francis & Loutrel’s Diaries and Daily Journals| pRicE, 50 Cents, postpaid; CLOTH, @1.| ”* way, 2 West 
PUBLISHED ANNUALLY. crock. St., and 
«Royal Calendar Your Custom Solicited. BARNES & CO., tie wearing 
HURCH WORK. 111 and 118 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK.) New York. 
Commands for the Children of the King surpassed. 107 State St., 
(COPY RIGH PED.) When we wall be BROOD, CARE Send for 
me of t the Box “New York Bold “by Newedealers, 15 price-list TRADE-MARK, Boston. 


Texts, selected for each day 
Seriprure Texts. Lowe DICKINSON. 


J including the the deta 


ments of | cents a copy. 


of the 


ear, com 
atin Cross. A beautiful souvenir, 
a Hat ty G ift. Price, 33c. iby | platform ete. 
he Ss 
7, Put r, 46% Hudson St.. New Yo AMB, 59 Carmine 8t., New York. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


In Press—-A Hymn Boox For Barrist O#UROCHES: 

PEOPLE’S PRAISE BOOK; or,Carmiria Sanctorum 
= Baptist Edition. By Rev. Henry M. SaNpEns, of New York, and Rey. Gro. 
= A. Lorimer, D.D -» Of Chicago, with the Editors of the Carmina. 


: $1.00 t- aid. Mo T 
FOR CHURCHES * Contrary, us a whole, to, the received ideas.” 
Original ently timely. Will go far to guide 
EVERYWHERE ARDEEN’S SCHOOL BULLETIN the public sentiment. 
SONGS OF PRAISE SERIES. alah no 
For PRAYER MEETINGS: poMona COLLEGE, SCHOOL N EW OR WO R N 
N C Ss oO A Ss E A California. Of current editions. Send lc. stamp 
Edited by Rev. Lewis Warp Mupcg, D.D., of Princeton. Entirely New; —" of right d condition, and and we 
. Thoroughly Edited; Evangelical. 3 Hymns, 825 Tunes. Excellent type. | donor before to the Co do- Ww ANTED ee School Book 
sation will put the Pre Vosarteent of the Clearing House 
For REGULAR CHURCH SERVICES: ne general endowment, and Nos. 66 and 68 Duane Bt. 
wo es 
OR, HYMNS AND SONGS OF PRAISE. sightly. le from in clovation, and HINDERCORNS. 
By the Rev. Drs. Hircncocr, Eppy and Mupexz. One ef the Handsomest | around the depot, new impulse has Gave 
and most prominently successful Hymn Books in the country. to vit by change. the only 
generally inte RKER’S GINGER TONIC 


The best of all remedies for 
Inward Pains, Colic, Indiges- 
tion, Exhaustion and all Stom- 
ach and Bowel troubles. Also 
the most effective cure for 
Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis and 
of the 

ans, it promotes refreshing 
improves the appetite, 

gives new life stren 

tothe weak and aged. soc. and $1.00, at Drgguists. 


= Send for terms, information, and ‘‘returnable examination copies,” to 
— the pioneer publishers of American Church Hymn Books, 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, 
IM & 113 WILLIAM ST.,NEW YORK, 263 & 265 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 


DOUGLAS McCALLUM. 
I1EAST 14” STREET. N.Y. CITY. 


in the manufacture of these instruments, 
Hamlin organs have always main- 
countries, they have invar- 
honors, One hundred styles 
perior others, e 
recognize the high excell. 
ence achieved NO; by other lead- 
art of piano building, but still 
peperorey. This they attribute solely to the 
remar improvement introduced by them in the 
ear 1882, and now known as the “Mason & Hamuin 
Piano STRINGER,” by the use of which is secured the 
‘a 
jpuTIAN 
PEOPLES 
PALER Coxe, 
7 
pee 
| gs feeding schools, is the accepted policy. 
— ~ GAN Ge. 
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gold p The surplus reserve in the city banks NO. 7 WALL 8T., NEW YORK, 


with the sums repo 
while bills are yet scarce, the rates of 
exchange do not admit of any further 
movement ; indeed, as we said last week, 
sterling rates have not. admitted of any 
profitable shipments at all, and those of a 
week ago were special exports, as indicated 
in pg ty The Bank of England keeps 
up its surplus reserve, though it loses a 
little in specie—but the open, London 
rates of discount are easier, corresponding, 
practically, with our call rates. Money, 
present and prospective, it may be reck- 
oned, is again fairly eliminated from 
the present condition in the stock market, 


for it would be almost out of the question 


to manipulate any activity, now, with in- 
terior funds returning to the banks here, 
even though the Trersury should not buy 
any more Toad (and it has mostly ceased 
buying). 
The stock market is under the influence 
of the present unsettled railroad freight 
rates, East and West. The measures in 
progress toward a settlement of the pres- 
ent rate-cutting are being deliberately 
taken, and all the more so from the fact 
hat it seems difficult to frame an agree- 
ment, or to formulate steps for enforcing 
one without running counter to the pro- 
visions and restrictions of the Inter-State 
law. The Southwestern roads are in 
council, through their managers and 
legal advisers, for the purpose of binding 
themselves together in some adequate 
and permanent way to protect their vast 
interests against demoralizing rates. They 
have drawn up articles, on which they 
propose to establish a Clearing-House, so 
called, which shall be authorized, through 
its officers, to enforce a fixed schedule of 
through rates. The movement is a very 
important one, as, if such organizations 
or agreements are valid under the law, 
the railroads of the country will have dis- 
covered a way of relief from the awkward 
and almost disastrous workings of that 
portion of the statute forbidding pooling 
of railway earnings. The Clearing-House 
is, certainly, not a pool; it is a system by 
which agreements between railways may 
be enforced more effectually—such agree- 
ments not to embrace the pooling of 
earnings. The best railway lawyers are 
drawing up the papers, and they will be 
careful not to infringe on the stipulations 
of the statute. If such a harmonizing of 
interests can be accomplished, it will be 
better for the railways, better for the 
general public, and infinitely better for 
the shippers, who now are distracted and 
unsettled in their various dealings, be- 
cause of the endless confusion in the 
changing rates for freight traffic. 

An appeal to Congagss for any modifica~ 
tion of the present Inter-State law would 
be interpreted by the average legislator— 
who is, in these days, so wise in matters 
of which he knows little or nothing—as a 
desire on the part of railways for relief, 
and would, therefore, be blindly resisted, 
in obedience to the dense prejudices of 
the ignorant classes on this subject. We 
believe that the managers will not, there- 
fore, waste their time in waiting on Con- 

ss, but will trust to the Inter-State 
ommissioners to recommend such modifi- 
cations as will be of general benefit both to 
railways and public. In the meantime, 
and in addition to the efforts of the South. 
western systems to accomplish a change, 
the trunk line presidents and managers 
have been in council together during the 
week, in order to adjust the question of 
tariffs on west-bound freights to Chicago, 
the,unsettling.of which arises from about 
the same conditions as those of the Western 
systems. It is the purpose of all the 
various railway interests, North, South, 
East, and West, to accomplish some sort of 
a settlement which will hold during the 
coming season, while freights promise so 
well on account of good crops. The stock 
market, under heavy hammering by the 
bear interests, remains steady to firm, as 
a rule, pending these settlements. With 
these questions disposed of, we might 
look for a strong and confident upward 
movement in shares and speculative 
bonds. The earnings of the roads are 
rather improving this week, and the re- 
turns for net earnings for October, on 
several of the leading lines, are favorable, 

The bank statement is as follows : 


now remains at about $10,000,000, and 
money on call is two to two and a half per 
cent., with a plethora of funds seekin 


employment, including a good deal o 
foreign money. 


United States Government 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York 
commission for 


Stock Exchange bought and sold on 
Deposit accounts received subject to draft at sight. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


BANKERS, 
28 Nassau | Street, New York. 


The Middlesex 
Banking (ompany, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Capital Paid in, $600,000. 
d GUARAN- 


Offers 6 per cent. DEBEN 
D MORTGAGE NOTES. 

UNION TRUST COMPANY, of New York, and 
paCURISY COMPANY, Hartford, Trustees for De- 
ntures. 

Chartered 1372, and has always been under the 
of ConngctTicut CoMMISSIONERS. 
he amount of bonds which this Company can issue 


is limited by law. 
nsurance Companies, Banks, other Corporations, 
and Trustees have invested largely in these securities. 


N. Jackson, President, Middletown, Conn. 
Vinton Co., Western Mgrs., St. Paul., Minn. 


Graves 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
ll Wall St.. New York. 512 Walnut 8t., Phila. 
54 Equitable Building, Boston. 


Per Cent. 

Having had an experience of five years in Sur- 
veying Lands and six yearsin Loaning Eastern 
Money on Real Estate in Texas, I would 
solicit correspondence or personal interview with 
private investors as to my method of doing busi- 
ness and the safety of long time 

Real Estate Loans in Texas, 

Paying 8 per cent. net to investor. 

Address or call on me until Nov. 1st, at office 
—" ian Union, 30 Lafayette Place, New 

ork. 


Texas L tE£ ght 
xas Loans at Ei 


B. CHANDLER, 
San Antonio, Texas. 


erence by permission to The Christian Union 


Millions on millions have 
gone into western railroads— 
look at your map of Nebraska, 
Kansas, Texas. 

Banks are lending their 
thousands on mortgages. 

Why not you who have 
something to lend? Thereare 


borrowers, good security, faith- 
perity.” 
YEARS OF 
AMERICAN INVESTMENT CoO. 
"TREFARNSWORTH [OAN 


ful care-takers. 
Send for our primer, “‘ How 
to Make the Most of Pros- 
Tue Kansas City Investment Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or 
New Hampshire. 
2 SUCCESS 
Assets, $2,000,000. hest rate of interest consist- 
150 NASSAU BT. NEW YORK CITY.’ 
AND REALTY 
0 ffer carefully selected choice 0 
1ST, MORTGAGE, LOANS 
i St. Paul, 0 


erfect title, absolute security, prompt payment, 
character our invariable requirements, Col 
ections free. Send 
forms and ref 


MINNESOTA, 


A.J.Condit&Co., 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Personal examination 
and conservative valua- 
tions made before placing. 


EO. H. LEWIS, Prest. 
ROBT. MAYNARD.Sec. Capital nuthortced, $400,000 


THE LEWIS INVESTMENT CO,, 
DES MOINES, 10WA. 


Negotiates First Mo Loans on inspected farms 
in lowaand Eastern Nebraska, and on first-class city 
real estate in Des Mommes, Omaha, and Sioux City. 
F years’ experience without loss to any investor. 
We are loaning ior several of the leading insurance 
companies, savings banks, and colleges of the East. and 
many private institutions. References: Hon. Charles 
Dewey, Pres’t of Nat’) Life Ins. Co., Montpelier, Vt. : 
EF. L. Marble Savings Bank, Rutland, 
Vt.; Hon. M. L. Morrison, .. Peterborough, 

of. A. Newton, New Haven, Conn. ; A. J. New- 
tou, B yn, N. ¥., and many others 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First a Bonds, 7 to 8 r cen 
Semi-Annua "Negotiated by Ww. 
CLARK INVESTMENT CO., in sums of $200 and 
upwards. Prompt Payment of ey and 
Interest Coupons madeand remitted to lender 


without BEST LOCATION IN THE 
fteen years’ cxpertenee, Ample Capi- 
tal. er tothe ** 

alist... Send for Form, Circular, and references 


before you invest elsewhere. 


W. B. CLARK INVESTMENT CO., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


SEND FOR COPY OF PAMPHLET. 


Twelve Years’ Experience 


WESTERN 


NEW ENGLAND LOAN & TRUST C0., . 


160 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


BUSHNELL & BUSHNELL, 


Rea’ Estate and Private Bankers, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Investments made. First security. Inter- 
est 6, 7, and 8 Per Cent. Net to Investors. In- 

REFERENCES: 
First National Bank and Posi Bask, 
First Notional Bank Boston, Mass. 
Correspondence solicited. 


THE GUARANTEE 


LOAN AND TRUST C0., 


OF KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Would like to give you valuable information 
or investments of ONE 
DOLLARS or more in guaranteed 
Seven Per 
IONAL BAN 


of ti . 
WALL, Prealdont, GO? Baira 
sas City, Mo, for references. 


A SOLID 


Zz 


“PER CEN 


annum first mortgages on productive 
Loans 

AND West. Correspondence Solici- 


ted. Address 
ALLEN C. MASON, Tacoma. Wash. Ter. 


Cuarantee Strength, $1,150,470 


Record of oor 18 YEARS’ business. 
16,854 Mortgages negotisted, aggreg ting $11,768 81: 
6,942 “ im force, - “ - 7 6.358,16: 


9.912 “ paid, « 
Interest aggregating - - - 3,346,491 
Total toinvestors - 8,756,151 


We have 3.014 tro: to whom we can refer 
We do not diaim to do the largest, but 

the SAFEST business. 

Savings Department for Smali Amounts. 
j ormation furnished 


Fuil inf by 
J.B.WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE £O., 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS; o 
Rew York Mang’r, HENRY CICKINSON, 319 Broadway 


r the time the 
of 


rge 2. 
Peter Wyckoff. 


ROBERT B. ROOSEVELT, 
JOHN D Vice President. 


Paid-Up Capital and Surplus, $560,000. 


DEBENTURE BONDS 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


Absolute Safety. Good Rates 
For references and further particulars address 
H. E. BALL, Pres’t, 
GEO. C. MORRELL, Vice-Pres’t, 
Topeka, Kar. 


101 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
. ¥. Agency, HAYES & CO., 
o 1 Broadway. 


The finest Meat-Flavoring Stock. 
USE IT FOR SOUPS, 
Beef Tea, Sauces, and Made Dishes. 


ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 


EXTRACT OF MEAT 
\. B—enuine only with fac-simile of 


Baron Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK 


across label. 


LIEBIG'S EXTRACT OF MEAT 
WANTS. 


Cards of not more than one-half inch 
will be inserted in this column, for 
subscribers only, for 50 cents. 


50 Cts. 50 Cts. 


A YOUNG homeopathic physician in search of a 


lyn. Address Homecopath, care of The Christian 
Union. 


A LADY wishes to find a home by adoption for a 
fine boy, two years and a half old, healthy and in- 
telligent, with blue eyes and curling hair. He is 
sweet-tempered, gives promise of decided charac- 
ter, and is in every respect a most interesting 
child. Parents applying will please send the full- 
est references. Address C. B. 8., care of Carrier 
554, Back Bay Station, Boston, Mass. 


chance seldom found for one or two young men. 
Ten miles from New Haven, Conn. For particu- 
lars address M. T., Box 988, New Haven, Conn. 


WANTED—Correspondence with a woman of re- 
finement and Christian integrity, who possesses 
fine executive ability, with reference to filling the 
position of bookkeeper, accountant, and assistant 
business manager in a large establishment. Ad- 

dress E. A. H., Christian Union Office. 


THE ISSUE of The Christian Union for October 
25 has been entirely exhausted. Subscribers who 
have this number and are willing to part with it 
would confer on usa great favor by sending 
same to this office. The Christian Union. 


A LADY of experience will make purchases or ex- 


WANTED-—Engagements for the most striking, 
instructive, and amusing entertainment ever 
given concerning Oriental life. Living pictures of 
life in Persia, including a family of natives. Ad- 


dress W. R. Stocking, Blackwell’s Island, N. Y. 


Allows interest on deposits. The -~s | 
higher the rate. Also, interest on 
accounts of merchants and others, subject to check . 
05 bank; lands mengy mote 
yn mortgages with 
as security. 
Acts as Executor, Trustee, and guardian, under 
a " wills, for the fixed statuto charges ; also, as Regis- | 
trar, Trustee, transfer and Anancial agent for 8 
cities, towns, railroads, and other corporations, and 
ds in New 
York, elsewhere. Collect rents, cou- 
pons, and dividends. 
TRUSTEES : 
| Garrett A. Van Allen, John D. Vermeule, 
Hooper C. Van Vorst, W. W. Van Voorhis, 
James B. Van Woert, Geo. W. Van Siclen, ; 
G. Van Nostrand, James Roosevelt, 
John R. Planten, Augpetne Van Wyck 
| Henry W. Bookstaver, J. W. Vanderhorst Kuyt, | 
Robert B. Roosevelt, Heury W. O. Edye, 
Geo. M. Van Hoosen, Jotham Goodnow, 
» 
location would like to correspond with parties 
ee who may know of s good opening for one of his 
school. Has thorough education and successful 
experience both in hospital and private practice, 
Highest certificates as to character and ability. 
Prefers to locate outside of New York or Brook- 
any other line 
Building. Kan- 
Mention this 
FOR SALE.—A general merchandise business in a 
thriving country manufacturing village, first- 
class in every respect. Clean stock of dry goods, 
=f —— boots, shoes, crockery, paints, groceries, etc. A 
N 
E 
of town. References. Address Experience, 
Christian Union Office. 
Specie 
Specie, decrease.......... 4,872,900 
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CHANGES 
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| tions of the times in which we live. 


“THEY CONQUER WHO 


BELIEVE THEY CAN.”’’ 


THE 


PYBLISHER’S DESK. 


FOR READERS, WRITERS, AND PUBLISHERS. 


The readers of The Christian Union will receive 
this week the largest paper ever published in its 
history. Of the forty-four pages which make up 
the issue no less than ten are devoted exclusively 
to books. An eight-page illustrated supplement 
describes at length all the holiday books received 
to date, so that the person into whose hands it falls 
will find it an adequate and trustworthy guide in 
selecting such books as he may want for his own 
reading or for gifts the coming holiday season. 
Our readers do not need to be told that one of the 
chief aims of The Christian Union has been to 
make itself a medium of the highest value between 
writers, publishers, and readers. The constituency 
to whom The Christian Union speaks week after 
week is made up of an exceptionally intelligent 
body of people, representing all parts of the coun- 
try, every intellectual and commercial interest, 
every church and order of society. They are 
men ‘and women who do their own thinking, who 
do not expect their newspaper to appeal to their 
prejudices, but to their intelligence, and who accept 


independence of opinion and frankness of utter- 


ance as a tribute to their own intelligence. They 
are book-lovers and book-readers; the fact that it 
is almost impossible to make a literary allusion in 


649 | the columns of the paper without eliciting corre- 


spondence or inquiry shows the care with which 
The Christian Union is read and the interest 
which its readers take in literary matters. The 
great amount of book advertising which ap- 
pears in the columns of the paper in the 
course of the year, an amount which we believe 
exceeds that which appears in any other weekly 
newspaper, is sufficient evidence of the value which 
the publishers place upon our columns. Our pur- 
pose is to keep our readers fully informed, not only 
of matters relating to particular books and to the 
whole mass of publications during the year, but of 


the larger movements of literature in its relation to 


life ; to search it continually for new interpreta- 
The Christian 
Union does not mean to disregard in any degree the 
significance of literature as an art; it means rather 
to hold up continually the highest standards of ex- 
cellence ; but it regards literature as something 
more than an art—as perhaps the greatest expres- 
sion of the interior life of men. To recognize the 
signs of this interior life and to interpret them is to 
secure from literature its highest educative effect. 
Therefore The Christian Union has given and will 
give the greatest prominence to books. During the 
coming year it will still further strengthen its depart- 
ment of book reviews in the endeavor to secure the 
most, competent, intelligent, and disinterested opin- 
ion ; it will discuss literary questions frequently and 
at length; it will do its utmost, on the one hand, to 
keep its readers fully informed concerning all new 
publications, and, on the other, to increase the pop- 
ular demand for the best books. 


To inherit a sound copntitation, a mind of good 
quality and i to moral and intellectual pursuits, 

disposition elastic and this is to be 
to fortune.—[ Beeche 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION “WONDER 
BALL.” 


One of the most characteristic Christmas gifts in 
that land of Christmas cheer, Germany, is the 
“ Wonder Ball.” This great ball of worsted is a 
mystery which is never entirely solved until the 
last knot has been reached. Presented at Christ- 
mas it is a good, substantial, veritable evidence of 
affection ; but, unlike most presents, its entire value 
is not seen at the first glance. As one unwinds it 
from day to day and from month to month, accord- 
ing to the exigencies of work, all manner of pleas- 
ant surprises appear—pretty ornaments fall out, 
pins, rings, and all kinds of things which affection 
and good taste can suggest. The Christian Union 
stands ready to supply its readers, who, having fin- 
ished with the good cheer of Thanksgiving, are now 
wondering how they shall divide with others the 
blessings they have received, with a Christmas 
present very analogous to the “Wonder Ball.” 
This is a present which, given to a friend at Christ- 
mas, will be attractive at the time, and will continue 
to shower gifts all through the year. It is a hand- 
somely engraved Subscription Certificate, attractive 
enough to be the evidence of a Christmas gift ; be- 
stowed upon a friend it will bring The Christian 
Union every week for a year, and each week it will 
discover some new and useful gift. We will fur- 
nish these certificates to any one, good for one year’s 
subscription, for $3 each. $5 will pay for one re- 
newal and one certificate. Subscribers whose re- 
newals are not due can obtain them for this pur- 
pose by remitting $2. 


LOOK AT THE YELLOW LABEL. 


Now is the time to examine the little yellow 
label on your paper, and if the date is December, 
your subscription has expired, or nearly so. 
Although we do not stop all papers at expiration, 
we do when so requested, and many subscribers 
might lose one or two papers é the remittance was 
not received before the date on the label. There 
are very few subscribers, if any, who do not know _ 
some friend who would be glad to take The Chris- 
tian Union if they knew of the good things con- 
tained in fifty-two numbers. Tell them, and let 
them join with you in sending $5—our price for 
one renewal and one new subscription. 

We are receiving many $10 remittances for one 
renewal and four new subscribers, and from clubs 
of five new subscribers. People are finding out 
that The Christian Union is clean from cover to 
cover, advertisements and all; that it is helpful 
and stimulating; that it tells them what they want 
to know about the best thought, the best books, the 
best living. They tell their friends, and our sub- 
scription list grows. 

There are very few towns so small that at least 
five persons cannot be found who would be glad to 
join a club at this rate. Any person who desires 
to make a special canvass of a church or commu- 
nity canemake $1 on each subscription, and can 
in many cases get from ten to twenty subscribers 
in afewdays. We would be glad to correspond 
with any person who desires to get up a club or to 
canvass for subscriptions, and will furnish sample 


copies for that purpose. 
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ENGRAVINGS AND ETCHINGS. 
At Schaus’s Art Gallery, 204 Fifth 


Avenue, there is now on exhibition a col- 
lection of line engravings probably sur- 
ing any ever seen in this country. 

P Earliest impressions of the 
di San Sisto by Muller, Steinla, Keller, 
and Mandel ; the Madonna della Sedia, 
Charles L., and Titian’s Bella by Mandel ; 
the Madonna della Scala and the Flight 
into Egypt by Toschi, and the Immaculate 
Conception by Lefevre, are but a few of 

these superb works. 

In this day of etchings and photograv- 
ures it is a pleasure indeed to be as- 
sured, because of the interest shown in 
these beautiful plates, that they are again 
returning to favor. 

The oil paintings and water-color 
drawings are, as usual, of the highest 
order. 

Every lover of the beautiful in art 
should pay a visit to this well-known and 
justly celebrated gallery. 


MACY’S BEFORE CHRISTMAS. 


At the corner of Fourteenth Street and Sixth 
Avenue, at any time in the day, and late in the 
evening, one will always encounter a large 
crowd of people of all sizes, ages, and condi- 
tions, gazing at the attractive panorama in the 
windows of R. H. Macy & Co. Every holiday 
season this firm outdo themselves in devising 
something beautiful, original, and enticing to 
attract the attention of the passer-by. ‘This 
year the panoramic display at the window is 
only surpassed by the wealth of riches dis- 

layed within this mammoth establishment. 

t would be impossible to give a description 
of each department and the many attractive 
presents for the holidays that are displayed 
on every counter. People from all parts of 
the country are constantly passing up and 
down the many-aisled floors and making pur- 
chases to gladden the hearts of the young and 
old at Christmas time. ‘There is probably no 
establishment in this city that isso well known 
to oo all over the country as Macy’s. It 
is by no means necessary to call in person to 
make purchases, as the mailing department is 
exceedingly elaborate and complete, and mail 
orders are executed with the utmost care and 
dispatch. Thousands of people, who have 
never seen Macy’s, trade every year to the ex- 
tent of hun of dollars by the use of the 
mails, and so complete is this system that sat- 
isfaction is assured. Many people have the 
impression that this is the place to buy goods 
cheap and cheap goods, but a close inspection 
will show that rare and costly articles of 
apparel and house decorations of all kinds and 
descriptions, of the most elaborate and costly 
designs, can be found, at prices that will com- 
pare favorably with any establishment in the 
country ; and so great is the diversity of the 
goods carried in stock that it is seldom neces- 
sary to go further for anything that may be 
wanted in almost any line. 


A NEW GATEWAY. 

By the completion of a new bridge across 
e Mi ri River at Rulo, Nebraska, the 
Burlington Route has established for the en- 
tire distance over its oven track, a new, direct, 
through line from St. Louis to Kansas City, 
St. Joseph, Atchison, and Denver. Over this 
line is run ‘The Burlington’s Denver Express”’ 
—a solid train with through sleeping cars and 
coaches from St. Louis to St. Joseph and Den- 
ver, and a through sleeping car from St. Louis 
to Kansas City. ‘The connections made by this 
train at the Missouri River, at Denver, and at 
junction points en route are such that one can 
directly reach by it all points in Nebraska, 
Colorado, and all sections of the West and 
Southwest, as well as all Pacific coast points. 
is is in addition to ** The Burlington’s Num- 
ber One’’ well-known solid vestibule train be- 
tween Chicago and Denver and Cheyenne, 
with which direct connection is made by C 
& Q. R. R. train from Peoria, and by which 
one can make the run between Chicago and 
Denver without being more than one night on 
the road. For tickets via the Burlington Route 
and for special excursion folder, call on any 

ticket agent of connecting lines, or ad 
P. S. Eustis, Gen’] Pass. and Ticket Agent, 
C. B. & Q. R. R., Chicago, Ll. 


BURLINGTON ROUTE DAILY EX- 
CURSIONS 
TO THE PACIFIC COAST, COLORADO, 
WYOMING, AND UTAH. 


Railroad ticket agents of the Eastern, Mid- 
dle, and Western States will sell, on | date, 
via the Burlington Route from Chicago, Peoria, 
or St. Louis, round-trip tickets at low rates to 
San Francisco, Los eles, San Diego, Port- 
land, Tacoma, Seattle, Vancouver, or Victoria; 
also to Denver, Cheyenne, Colorado Springs 
or Pueblo. Fora special folder giving full 

ieulars of these excursions, call on your 


or addvess P. 8. 
Gen’l Pass. and Ticket Ag’t, C. B. & Q. R. R., 
Chicago, Ill 


THE GOLDEN GATE SPECIAL. 


The Union and Central Pacific roads and Pullman 
Company put on, December 5, a weekly train of Pull- 
man Vestibule Cars to run between Council Bluffs and 

i Steam heat, electric ~L, 


bathrooms for ladies and gent ~ sho 
and smo. rooms, nf 
make it “ The 


LESSENED HOURS OF LABOR. 


The hours of labor as a whole have 
been diminished. In the factory ten 
hours have been customary in place of 
eleven, or even twelve ; the usual hours 
of work in textile factories forty or fifty 
years ago having been thirteen and even 
fourteen. In the building trades, nine 
and ten hours have become customary in 
ye of eleven and twelve, or even more. 

n all the great retail shops and whole- 
sale warehouses in which goods are dis- 
tributed, the hour of closing is earlier and 
the hour of opening is later than it used 
to be. The optimist can thus find on 
every side facts which sustain his view 
that the general struggle for life isgbe- 
coming easier and not harder, while the 
statistics of the life insurance companies 
prove that the duration of life is length- 
ening. Forty or fifty years since, the 
daughters of the farmers of New Eng- 
land worked thirteen hours a day in the 
cotton factory in order to earn $175 a 
year ; to-day French Canadians, working 
ten hours a day, earn $300 a year; yet 
the cost of labor is less now than ever “ 
fore. In a broad and general way it 
might be proved that Uncle Sam and his 
children have obtained such power over 
the mechanism of production and distri- 
bution during the fast twenty-five years 
that if the long hours of work required 
thirty years ago to produce the materials 
for a narrow and poor subsistence were 
now applied under the new conditions, the 
same hours would yield at least one- 
third more of all the necessaries of life 
than they did then.—[Edward Atkinson 
in the November “ Forum.” 


A BLESSED STATE OF AFFAIRS. 


It is a blessed state of affairs when good 
becomes contagious; when the endeavor to 
achieve one object accomplishes many. 
Favorable results sometimes get into occult 
sympathy with an establish instance of 
their kind and follow with that persistency 
which sometimes characterizes extremes of 
good and bad luck, and accounts for the ex- 
pression, ** lt never rains but it pours.’’ For 
instance : 

DANvILuEe, Des Mornes Co., Iowa, 
July 11, ’88. 


Compound Oxygen saved my life by the 
blessing of God. Mrs. Rf A. peruse, 
Haacertstown, Md., July 14, 1888. 
If it had not been for Compound Oxygen I 
would have been under the sod. 
C. H. SPANGLER. 
GAINESVILLE, Ga., July 21, 1888 
I fully believe that Compound 
saved my son’s life. M. 
Surroik, Va., July 10, 1888. 
I have used your Compound Oxygen and 
have been greatly benefited thereby. 
L. S. 


We publish a brochure 
of Compound Oxygen on invalids suffering 
from consumption, asthma, bronchitis, dys- 
pepsia, catarrh, hay fever, headache, debility. 
rheumatism, neuralgia; all ehronic and 
nervous disorders. I[t will be sent tree of 
charge to any one ad ing . STARKEY 
& Pawen, 1,529 Areh Street, Philadelphia, 
at ; or 331 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, 


SHORTHAND, TYPEWRITING. 
for catalogue. ic phic 
Co., 245 Broadway, N. Y. F. Lyman Browne, 


THE ROCHESTER LAMP, 
BEST LAMP IN THE WORLD. 
PIANO, 


1,000 STYLES. 

ELEGANT FOR 
PRESENTS. 
N. Y., A 

Lamp which I recently bought of you. I have never 


MANUFACTURED BY 
EDWARD MILLER & CO,, 


ing the effect 


Impure Blood 


Is the cause of Boils, Carbuncles, 
Pimples, Eczema, and cutaneous erup- 
tions of all kinds. There can be no per- 
manent cure for these complaints until 
the poison is eliminated from the sys- 
tem. To do this thoroughly, the safest 
and most effective medicine is Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla. Give it a trial. 

“For the t twenty-five 
have sold A Sarsaparilla 
— the t remedial agencies for 
the cure of all diseases arising from im- 
purities of the blood are contained in 
this medicine.’”—@G. C. Brock, Drug- 
gist, Lowell, Mass. 

" wife was for a long time a suf- 
ferer fror tumors on the neck. Noth- 


ing did her any good until she tried 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, two bottles of which 
made a complete cure.’’— W. 8S. Martin, 
Burning Springs, W. Va. 


“We have sold Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
here for over thirty Rooms and always 
recommend it when asked to name the 
best W. T. McLean, 
Druggist, Augusta, Ohio. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1; six bottles, @5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


What Soott’sEmulsion Has Done 


C ver 25 Pounds Cainin 10 Weeks 
Experience of a Prominent Citize’ 


Tus CaLrronnia SocretTy FOR THE 
SUPPRESSION OF VICE. 
San Franctco, July 7th, 1886. 


I took a severe cold upon 
my chest andlungs and did 
not give it proper atten- 
tion; itdeveloped into bron. 
ehitis, and in the fall of the 
same year was threaten 
ed witheonsumption Phy: 
sicians ordered me to a 
more congeniai climate. 
and I came to San Francis. 
eo. Soon after my arriva! 
Ieommeneed taking Seott’s 
Emulsion of Cod Liver Oil 
with Hypophosphites reg 
ularly three times a day 
in ten weeks my avoirdu: 
pois went from 155 to 180 
pounds and over; the cough 
meantime ceased. | 

R. BENNETT. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUCCISTS. 
Madam Porter’s 


COUGH BALSAM 


PLEASANT, 
RELIABLE, 
EFFECTUAL: 


used 
—{ 


TRY IT. 


4 
2 


The Cotton Oil Produot Co. 
Branch, No. 19 West 42d St. “-—""" >= 
Bet. Sth and 6th avenues 4 
NEW YORK. 

Send or Call for Pamphlet. 


INVALID ROLLING CHAIR. 


(Reclining. 


iceless Boon to 


to walk. The 
ana 
the world. for 
Circular to 


Mention this paper. ‘ular 
Howard Chair Co.,New Haven, C 


GrraTAMERICAN co 
T rt nducements ever of- 


feved. Now's your time to get 
up orders for our qclebraied 
eas and Coffees, and secure 
a beautiful Gold Band or Moss 
Rose China Tea Set, Dinner Set, 
ary. or full particularsaddress 
AMERICAN TEA C€O., 
$1 and 83 Vesey St.. New York. 


GOMPANY 


Gold Band Moss Rose 
or Webster's Diction 

THE GREAT 
F O. Box 289. 


THE VERY BEST 
Church Light. 
OIL GAS or ELECTRIC, 


Over one hundred styles 
ler Reflectors 


and 
Chandeliers 
or ever, jpable use, Catalogues 
Please state wailte. 
WHEELER REFLECTOR 00, 
ashington St, 
Bosto 


n, Mass. 
25 and 27 No. 13th 8t.,Philadelphia, Pa. 


No. 1 


McShane Beli F 


Finest Crade ' 
CHIMES AN’ Ls C 
¢ 
Mention this puper. 


CLINTON H. MENBELY BELL COMPANY, 
CHURCH, CHIME, AND PEAL BELLS 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. , 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Charches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULEY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free, 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


= 
Hon Sutscipios, 


$5.00 


UR 


1 New Subseription, | 
1 Renewal, 
$5.00. 


NEW CLUB 


THE OHRISTIAN UNION COMPANY, 


30 Lafayette Place, 


LAWSON VALENTINE, NEW YORK, 


1 Renewal, 
A New Subscriptions, 
$10.00. 


tla 
| PREPARED BY | 
ER 
“ar 
| 
AND 
5 
$10.00. 


